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INSCRIPTIONS OF THE* 

DECCAN: AN EPIGRAPHICAL 
SURVEY {Circa- 300 b.C-ISOO a.d.)^ 

BY 

A. V. N A I K 

For a proper understanding of the cultural history of a region 
a study of the formal aspect of its epigraphs "is important. Not 
only does it give us an insight into the working pf the bureaucratic 
apparatus ol the royal court and help us in the reconstruction of 
chronology and in the detection of forgeries but it alsQ enables us to 
trace the origin and development of many a current formality: social, 
religiotis and even political. And the body of the cpigraphic records 
of the past includes not only the official but private documents as 
well. Thus the treatment of the formal character of the inscriptions 
must take into consideration the latter aspect also and try to measure 
the influence ol the formal customs of the commonalty on the 
contemporary bureaucratic practices and vice versa. 

The panorama ol the Deccan’s political history discloses three 
outstanding lacts to, wit, (a) that for the most part of its past it was 
under the paramount sway of several successive dynasties, each of 
them being connected by feudal ties with the preceding one; {b) that 
at some periods it was divided between the simultaneous sway of two 
or more dynasties; and (c) that through the political activities of 
the rulers it was, throughout the centuries, in frequent contact with 
other contemporary kingdoms in India. In the light of this, the 
study ol the formal aspect of the Deccan’s epigraphy must be 
directed at finding out the feature peculiar to each of these dynasties, 
the extent and precise nature of their indebtedness in this sphere to 
the preceding and contemporary dynasties and the efFcct upon the 
Deccan’s epigraphy of their political contacts with the rest of India, 
besides tracing the origin and development of several formalities pnd 
customs current in the Deccan to day. 

In the following study of the Deccan’s epigraphy, which deals 
with the problems stated above, while following strictly the 
chronological order the inscriptions are examined under the following 
heads : (a) Material, (b) Size (in the case of copperplates), 

(c) Style and Matter, (d) Invocation, Benediction and Imprecation 
(e) Opening and,j Closing Formula, (/) Script, (^) Language, 
(A) Dating and Eras, (i) Seals, Emblems and Symbols. 

•A chapter from the writer’s thesis on the ‘ Archaeology of the Deccan * accepted 
by the University of Bombay for the degree of Ph.D. in 1947. 
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(A) MATERIAL 

f 

In the ancient period storie formed the chief rr.titerial for 
inscriptions in the ‘Deccan. I'he Sopara version of Asok^'s. Eighth 
Rock Edict was inscribed on a boulder of black basalt.^^ The 
inscriptions of the Satavahanas/ Ksaharyta Ksatrapas^* and the 
Abhiras^’ (^excepting the legends on their coins) arc all chfclly on 
stone. And stone continued in this role throughout the mediaiw'd 
period in the Deccan. 

§ 1 Ancient Inscriptions 

However, certain cave inscriptions of the Sritavahanas^‘ and 
Ksaharatas® appear to have been copied from grants inscribed 
originally on plates’ of some material other than stone, but vve do 
not know what it was; copper, cloth or any other material. 

With the Vakatakas ol the Vatsagulma hraitch we begin to get 
inscriptions on copperplates. Their Basim grant^ is the •earliest 
inscription on copper in the Deccan so far known to us. And from 
their time copperplates seem to have become fairly common since a 
majority of their documents found so far, are on copperplates. The 
succeeding rulers ol the Deccan follow them in this respect, though 
all of them show a greater prelerencc of stone over copperplates. 

To this, the Traikutakas and the Kataccuris may •be mentioned 
as exceptions, since their records are all on copperplates. In the 
case of the Vakatakas, copperplate inscriptions far exceed in number 
those on stone. But when we come to the mcdiicval period we meet 
with the reverse case. 

§2 Medi/eval Inscriptions 

The Calukyas ol Badami show equal preference to both. Out 
of their 89 records “ 47 are on copperplates and 42 on stone. But 
we have to eliminate 12 from the former and 3 from the latter, as 
they have been considered spurious or unreliable for this or that 
reason. Their successors, the Rastrakutas, and especially the later 
rulers of that dynasty, evince a decided fancy for stone engraving, a 
characteristic noticed in a still greater degree with the Calukyas of 
Kalyana, Yadavas, Kalacuryas and also the feudatory houses of the 
Silaharas. 

» C77 1.118. 

* Lueders, H. * A List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the earliest times to about 
400 A.D.* (henceforward LL.,) in El 10. 1-126; Nos. 1112, 1114, 1141, 112S, 1126, 
1147, 1122, 1100, 1105, 1124, 1123, 1106, 994, 1120, 1001, 1146) 1*024, and 987. 

« Ibid., Nos. 1131, 1135, 1133, 1132, 1134, 1174, 1099, ami 1097. 

« Ibid., No. 1131. » e.g., Ibid., No. 1123. « e.^ lE'd., No. 1131. 

’ Note the words * nibadha ca phalakavdre caritrato ti* occurring in these“in- 
scriptions and read Senart’s remarks in 2?/ 8. 74 on the nature of these inscriptions. 

» EJ 26. 151 ff. » List Nos. 7-89. 
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Of the total Rastrakuta Accords |ths are on copperplates, 
whereas the proportion decreases more and more in the times of their 
successors. Thus, copperplate inscriptions of the Cfilulvyas ot 
Kalyana and the Kajaciiryas form only ,\^th portion of the ^espettivc 
total records. The Yadavas and the AilahiPras of Kolhapur also share 
in this respect with them since copperplates form .',th. and -,th 
portion, respectively, of their known records. It is only in the case 
of the Siliiluiras of North Konkan that we find some appreciation of 
copperplates which number about '^ths of their total records. Stone, 
therefore, was the chief material in the Deccan lor recording 
documents of public interest and royal authority and tins was quite 
natural in view of the abundance of stone in tlie region. 

§3 Kinds of Ancient Stone Inscriptions 

Ancient inscriptions of the Deccan are mainly donative and most 
of them arc engraved on the very object donated, {fence they nuirV 
be divided into such broad classes as those on: (1) caves, (2) stupas, 
(3) tanks, wells and cisterns, (4) relic boxes, (5) ]>illars and 
(6) images, and figures. There are also several inscriptions which 
are found on (7) blocks or boulders and (S) rocks. 

To take the last two classes first: besides the Sopara Kdict of 
Asoka, inscriptions on stone blocks have been found at Vakala' 
near Sopara and at Kanheri.“ (Generally these blocks arc shapeless 
and possess no artistic interest. 'Fhey were either freshly brought 
from the local quarries or selected from heaps lying around. And 
even we find that they were not fashioned to smooth and plain sur- 
faces to inscribe upon. Those at Vakala are good examples of this 
kind, being undressed blocks of basalt each about 3' long, 2' broad 
and 2' high and according to Indraji’^ ‘originally belonged to circles 
of stone which were probably memorial circles, probably tombs.’ 
Rock inscriptions were found at Padana^ near \"akala and at 
Kanhcri,^ and do not call for any special remarks. 

Under ‘cave-inscriptions’ here are included those which arc 
found engraved on various parts of the caves, such as fallacies, walls, 
etc., (excepting those on the stupas, pillars and figures such as images 
and statues). Such inscriptions are found at most of the ancient 
cave-sites in the'lieccan. 'Phough many inscriptions occupy such 
positions as bring them easily in the perception of a casual glance, 
there are several which are noticeable only after a deliberate search 
with a torch or a lamp and accessible with the assistance of such 
appliances as the ladder. And owing to this they seem to defeat 
their own purpose which is primarily public intimation. A lew in- 
stances in this connection are worth noting here. 


^ LL,, Nos. 968-72. 
* LL., Nos. 97T83. 


8 Ibid., Nos. 1033-34. 
Ibid., No. 1032. 


JBBR/IS, 15. 201-292. 
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An inscription recording a grant of a Jand is found on the left 
side-wall of a deep recess high over the doorway of an unfinished 
Caitya-cave at Juitnar/ Another, also recording a gift, is found' cut 
in three IjnCvS running parallel to the right limb of th^‘ Caifya-window 
arch of the same cave.‘^ At Kuda there are two inscriptions, one in 
the Cavc^ No. 15'^ and the other in the *Cave No. 17,^ which are 
engraved on the top of the wall, just under the ceiling. One of the 
Inscriptions at Nasik, recording a private donation, is cut unde’* the 
caitya-window arch over the doorway of the Cave No. 18.^ Besides 
being too high for the ordinary human eye, these inscriptions always 
remain in the dark thus illustrating the remarks made above. 

Looking to their positions, it appears that there were no fixed 
rules or conventions as regards the place which the epigraphs were 
to occupyh They are engraved on almost every part of the cave and 
in any imaginable place: on the facades of the.caitya-caves on the 
xwalls and around the caitya-\vfndow arches,® in the recesses on the 
f^yades and walls^ on the mouldings of the doorways® and around 
the windows and doorways,^*^ on the w^alls of the verandah, on the 
benches in the verandah and hall,“ etc. 

‘Stupa-inscriptions^ are found at Bhaja,^^ Bedsa' ’ and Kanheri.*^ 
file Stupas in question arc votive in character and the inscriptions 
are cut on the base, drum and dome. But they are comparatively 
few. 

Inscriptions on tanks, wells and cisterns are found at Karle,^^ 
Kanheri,'® Kuda,’’ Junnar,’® Bhaja,”’ Bedsa,‘^‘ Nanaghat*^’ and 
Nasik.“^ Mostly the inscription is cut in a recess over the cistern, 
tank or well and is caught by the eye very easily as one leans to draw 
water. In some cases, however, the inscriptions arc on rough suriaces 
of the overhanging rock but not too high. 

So far only one relic-box inscription is found in the Deccan, 
viz. at Kolhapur. The box consisted of two pieces, one a hollow 

' Ibid , No. 116\ 2 No, IK, 5 , 3 No. 1058. 

Ibid., No. 1062. ^ Ibid., No. 114.>. 

“ at Junnar, LL., Nos. 1156, 1164, 1165; at Ajanta, LL., Nos. 1197, and 
on the Cave No, 26. 

e.g. at Junnar, LL., Nos. 1162, 1166, 1167. 

® e.g. at Junnar, LL., No. 1168. , ” 

» e.g. at Junnar, LL., Nos. 1172, 1180, 1183; at Kuda, LL., Nos. 1037, 1061, 
1065, 1066; at Bhaja, LL., Nos. 1078, 1084; at Bedsa, LL., Nos. 1109; at Karle, 
LL., No! 1104, etc. 

e.g. at Junnar, LL., Nos. 1153, 1157, 1158, 1169, 1178, 1179, 1181 ; at Kuda, 
LL., Nos., 1041, 1045, 1048, 1058; at Bedsa, LL., Nos., 1109; at Karle, LL., 
No. 1087; at Nasik, LL., Nos., 1122, 1123, 1124, 1127, etc. 

» e.g. at Junnar, LL., Nos., 1150, 1174, 1175. LL., Nos. 1080-83, 1085. 

Ibid., No. 1110. Ibid., No. 993. Ibid., N». 1107. 

Ibid., Nos. 994-96. Ibid., Nos. 1049, 1056, 1059, 1061, 1064. ' 

Ibid., Nos. 1155, 1176, 1177. Ibid., No. 1079. Jbid., No. 1111. 

« Ibid , No. 1119-20. Ibid., No. 1149. Ibid., No. 1185; yBBRAS 14.147. 
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quadrangular stone trough of soft red lateritc, as is found jn the bed 

of the Paheaganga river near Kolhapur, holding a jjtnall transparent 
crystalline basket within, and the other a lid •of the same stone 
exactly fitting the mouth of the trough. The inscription is engraved 
on the* inside of the lid recording the gift and construction of the 
stupa in which it was’ placed. 

Tillar-inscriptions’ mcludc those on monolithic -pillars or 
•columns standing in the open as well as pillars in the caves supporting 
the roof, above. 'Phey are found at Karle,^ Junnar,^ Pitalkhora^ 
and Nasik.'^ Most notable among these is that on the ‘Lion pillar’ 
at Karle. Others are on the pillars inside the halls. 

Inscriptions on images, and human figures* are, like those on 
stfipas, very few and arc found at Kuda,^ Karle*^ and Nanaghat 
near Junnar. Tlie inscriptions are sometimes engraved on .the figure 
itself, on its pedestal usually, but sometimes over the head or around 
it. dlie famous but now entirely destroyed statues in the Nanaghat 
cave hav*e each an inscription incised above the head giving the name 
of the person represented by the figure below. 

§4 Kinds of Mfdi.tval Stone-InscriftiOxNs 

Stone inscriptions of the early and late media[^va] period are also 
divisible likewise and we may resolve them into such groups as those 
on: (1) rocks, (2) caves, (3) pillars, (4) temples, (5) images, 
(6) tanks and wells and (7) slabs and tablets; though a majority of 
them are on slabs, tablets and temples. 

Among the rock inscriptions may be mentioned those at 
Hadami’ and Yekkeri” as typical examples of the class. One of 
these is the earliest record of the Ciilukyas of Badami so far known 
to us.'^ Most of these belong to the dynasty of Ciilukyas and it may 
be mentioned here that the succeeding dynasties do not display so 
much fondness for rocks as do the Calukyas. In the late mediaeval 
period under the rule of the Calukyas of Kalyiina, the Kalacuryas and 
the Yiidavas very 4ew records seem to have been engraved on rocks. 

§5 Cave-Inscriptions 

And similar is the case with ‘cave inscriptions’ also. Excepting 
those of the Vak^akas of the Vatsagulma branch on the caves at 
Ajanta,^“ we get very few examples of the later dynasties. Among 


^ Ihiti., Nos. 1188, 1091-97. " Ibid,, Nos, 1159, IlOO, 1161. 

" Ibid,, Nos. 1187-88. * Ibid., No. 1141. Ibid,, Nos. 1043-44, 1047. 

” Ibid., Nos. 1089, 1101-2. ^ List Nos. 1 and 83-87 ’(—Appendix A). 

^ Ibtd,, No. 15. ® Ibid , No. I (Badami Inscription of 465 j. 

P Bhandarkar, D. R. ‘A List of Inscriptions of Noithern India written in 
Brsihmi and its derivative scripts, KI Vols. 19-23, (henceforward Bhandarkar\s 5 
List), Nos. 1712, 1713, and 171 1 . 
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these the earliest are those on the cave at Badami’ belonging to and 
engraved in the liihe of the Caluk^^as. Those of the Rastrakutas are 
to be found at Elura^ and Kanheri,*^ their feudatories' the Silaharas 
of North Konkan being mainly responsible for the irvserip^ions at the 
latle'r place/ 

During the rule ol' the Yadavas wQuld seem to liave been 
incised the inscriptions on the caves at Elura/'* Ankai Tankai,*^ and 
lYingalwadi/ though none of these is of any histofical importance.- 
* 'To this period also belong the inscriptions in caves Nos. 22*^ 26” 
and the painted inscriptions in Caves Nos. 2^” and 10^^ at Ajanta. 
Besides these we have also inscriptions in the caves at Jogeshvari/' 
Bhokardan/*^ Kimdal'^ etc., belonging to the early and late mcdiawal 
periods. 

§6 Pillar Inscriptions 

Inscriptions on monolithic pillars standing in the open are rarer 
still and most of them belong to the Crduktas and the Raslrakutas 
i\nd arc within the confines of KarnaUika. d'hc most oufstanding 
examples of the pillar-inscription of the Calukyas of Badami are at 
iXIahakuta near Badami and Pattadkal, both in the Bijapur District. 
The former is a red vsandstone monolithic pillar which originally 
stood before the courtyard enclosing the group of temples known as 
the Mahakutesvar group after the principal temple. The inscription 
is incised on the Iowtt part of the pillar and is dated in the 5th year 
of the reign of Mahgalesa and calls the pillar as ^ iilianna-jayaslaniblui.'^^ 
d'he example at Pattadkal bears a duplicate record, in Nagarl and 
Old Kanarese characters, dated in fi. 677. According to the record 
it was set up in the middle of the three famous tem}>lcs there viz., 
the Trailokyesvara, X ijayesvara and Lokesvara and supported a great 
trihlla symbol. Tlie pillar, however, is now called " LuksmJ-Kamhha 
or ‘the pillar of the goddess I^aksmC and is wT)rshipped as such. It 
is a monolithic column of red sandstone and answering the des- 
cription in the record it bears a trident. The only known pillar 
inscription of the Rastrakutas is at Pathari in (Ynitial India and 
belongs to a ruler of a branch of the Imj^erial Riistrakuta family. It 
has a (Druda crest and stands in front of a temple of Visnu. Both 
the pillar and the temple are mentioned in the record. . The record 
is dated in the Vikrama Saiiivat 917 (S. 783)JJ, An interesting 

^ List Nos. 4-5. 

“ Jbid.i No. 124, Lurcess, J. * A Guide lo Elura Cave Temples ((iEC'T), p. 39. 
List Nos 125, 126, 134, 192 193 194, Jbid, *' Burgess, GECT., 64-65 and 67. 

« BG 16. 421. 

' Burgess, J. and Gousens, II Ecr, Lists (AST, NIS, 16) p. 49. 

^ Burgess and Indraji, ICTVVl , Ajanta No. 5. ® Ibid., No. 6. 

Ibid., No. 3-13 and 1-2. Ibid,, Nos. 20, 23 eteC j ^ 1035 ^ 

AE^ AD, Nizam's Dominions, 1935-36, p. 6, 

BG 19. 487 ; Burgess and Cousfns, Rev. Lists, p. 30, 

List No. 6. • Jhid., No. 63. Ibid., No. 129. 
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specimen of a pillar inscription of the time of the Kalyana Calukyas 
comes from Sitabaldi, dated Si 1008. it recorda a 'grant of land 
for* the gazing of cattle. The pillar on which this record is 
engraved #has .a group of interesting sculptures at the top and 
bottorfl of the inscription. Above the inscribed portion is a row of 
figures showing the cattle. Above this is a linga in the centre and 
Brahma and Visnu on its right and left sides respectively. Below 
the inscription ‘is shown a cow with her calf who is sucking her 
milk. Ilelpw this again is shown a row of figures representing the 
cattle grazing.^ 

Inscriptions on images and tanks, wells and cisterns are also 
very few and mostly of no historical importance. In the Deccan 
detached or movable inscribed images of the mediaeval period ate 
alfnost unknown e.'^cept some Jain ones of the 12th. and 1 3tli 
centuries. At Trihgalwadi“ in the Nasik District and Satgaon^ 
in Bcrar are images t)f Rsalihadeva and Piirsvanatlia, respectively 
dated fir. 1266 and fii. 1113; both being incised on the pedestal. At 
Elura some loose sculptures of the 13th century were found lying in 
the Chhota Kailasa or Cave No. 31, one of which bears the date 
fiaka 1169 or A.D. 1247.'* There is a gigantic red trap image of 
Parsvanatha on the top of the hill at Elura. The cushion of the 
image bears an inscription dated S. 1156 or 1234-5 A.D.^ There 
are also two Jain fragmentary images now in the Rajwade Samsodhak 
IVlandal at Dhulia which bear inscriptions on their pedestals. It is 
told that they were brought there from the Jain caves at Shahade.® 

Inscriptions on the images and figures carved in relief on the 
ditferent parts of the caves arc found at Elura in the Kailas' and 
the Jain Caves Indra^ and Jagannath Sabha.^^ Also here must be 
included those painted inscriptions on the images in the caves 
Nos. 2, 10, 22 and 26 at Ajanta.*"* 

Inscriptions on wells, etc., belong mostly to the late mcdiawal 
period. 'The step-wells at l\imer*‘ in the Ahmednagar District and 
iVlanchar,*'^ Belh^*'* in tlie Poona District are some of- the notable 
examples of this class. 

§7 44:mple Inscriptions 

‘4’emple-ipj^^:riptions’ include those engraved on the parts of 
the temples such as walls, piljars, beams, etc., as well as on slabs 
placed in the temple to which they originally belong. But of the 

^ Ibid,, No. 471. Burgfss and Couskns, Rev. Lists, p. 49. 

» CousENS, H. MTD. * Burgess, CECT. » Ibid., p. 69. 

® From notes taken personally at the Rajwade Institutt, Dhulia, W. Khandesh. 

’ Burgess, GEC'IK, p. 39. ' Ibid , pp. 64-65. ® Ibid., p. 67. 

Burgess and Tndraji, ICTWI., Ajanta Nos. 1, 2, 20, 23 and 30. 

Burgess and Cousens, Rev. Lists, p. 33. BG 18. 3. 

13 Burgess apd Cousens, Rev, Lists, p. 16. ' 
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numerous temple ins.criptions of the mediaeval dynasties of the Badami 
Calukyas, Rastfakutas, Kalyana Calukyas and the Kajacuryas noite is . 
strictly speaking inside the limits, of Maharastra. Temple inscripti6ns 
of Maharastra, therefore, are only a few records of the Silahaf.as and 
the Yadava’s. ' 

To mention a few examples of temple inscriptions: we have of 
the Caluky;is of Badami, at Aihole in the Meguti^ and Durga 
temples;" at Badami in the Batterappa^ and the Jambulii;igjt^ 
temples and also in the famous temples at Pattadkal/'' At JIulihalli 
in the Ramalinga temple^ we have an inscription of the Rastrakutas 
whereas in the Pahcalingesvar and Agastyesvar temples at Hiili are 
to be found the records of the Calukyas of Kalyana’ and the 
KaUicuryas.® Among other temple inscriptions of the. former may 
be mentioned those found in the Kalmcsvar and the Kalamma 
temples at Sirasangi,*^ and in the Kalinath temple at Nidagimdi.’’^ 
At Muttage^^ (in the Sahgamesvar temple, Mallikarjuna temple, and 
the LaksmTnaraya^ia temple) and at Ingleshvar^'^ (in the Narayanadeva 
lemple, Somanath temple), we have records of the Crdukyas of 
Kalyjina, the Kalacuryas and the Yadavas. At Kidrapur,^"* we have 
records of both the Y^adavas and the J^ilaharas in the Temple of 
Koppesvara while at Munavalli'^ the most noteworthy inscriptions 
are those in the temples of Pahcalingesvar and Udacavva which 
belong to the Yadavas. 

In Maharastra, the Ambarnath temple has an inscription of 
the Silahara prince Mummuni, which records the completion of that 
temple in S. 982. Similarily at Vaghli^® in the temple of Knsna (or 
Dattatreya) we have an inscription of the Yadavas and their 
feudatories the Mauryas, recording the foundation of a temple of 
Siva, a Sattra and a well or Vdpi, At Patne,’’ in the Mahesvara 
temple there is an inscription of the feudatory Nikumbha family 
recording the construction of that temple and some grants to it. At 
Methi,*^ in the temple of Narayana is' an inscription of the time of 
Krsna of the Yadava family which registers some grants to that 
temple and to some Brrihmanas. At Anjaneri'^ in the Jain temple 
of Candraprabha is a record of a minor branch of the Yadavas. 
Similar inscriptions which arc inscribed cither on parts of the temples 
or on detached slabs placed in them or built irj^heir walls after 
’engraving and which belong to the Yadavas and the Silaharas are 

' List No. 14. 2 ^ 54 and also No. 52. " Ibid., No. 21. 

^ Ihid,, No. 4 ^ Ibid., Nos. 63, 68, 67, ,69. « Ibid,, No. 122. 

’ Ibid., Nos. m, 453, 465, 485, 493, 496, 531, 542, 548, and 556. 

» JbkL, Nos. 604 and (05. » Ibid., Nos 545, and 579. Jbid., No. 441. 

“ Jhid., Nos. 459, 552, and 264. Ibid., Nos. 533^, 536, and 332. 

Ibid., Nos. 242; 247-255 ; and 275. Ibid., Nos. 281, and 307. 

Ibid,, No. 203. Ibid,, No. 259. Ibid., Nos. 263 and 271. 

, Ibid,, No. 309. Ibid., No. 262. 
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found at Prakashe,* Changdev,^ Balsane/ Rahal/ Akola,.^ Tahakari,® 
Velapur,’ Piilunja,® IVlardi,^ Ambe/® ' Kolhapur/^” Barsi 'rakli/“ 
Mlarkand,’^’^ Ramtek,^"* Sangamesh\ar/^ Renavi,^^ .etc. 

§(S Inscriptions on Slabs and Tablkts ' 

, By far the most nymerous are the inscriptions on slabs and 
tablets which are of various sizes and shapes. Many of these have 
come down to us in a damaged condition, their broken parts being 
lost which in some cases have taken with them a portion of the 
inscribed area. Of the remaining the majority consists of slabs or 
tablets which bear no sculptures upon them.^ But those bearing 
sculptures are sufficiently numerous for the purpose of forming 
certain conclusions regarding the sculptures. Sculptured tablets are 
available from the •time of the Calukyas of Badami but majority of 
them belong to the period of the Calukyas of Kalyana, the Yadavas 
and their feudatories indicating that they became farriy common after 
the 9tfi century. 

A study of the sculptures reveals the fact that between them 
and the subject matter of the inscribed records below them there 
existed a close connection. Hie sculptures differ with the character 
of the record which is either religious or secular and in the former 
even sectarian differences hav^e been found to affect them. To 
illustrate these observations we may classify these inscriptions in the 
following broad divisions according to the sculptures: 

1. Records of religious endowments. 

2. Records of secular donations. 

3. Records commemorating the death of heroes in battle. 

4. Records marking certain imjiortant events other than 

those included in the three divisions above. 

Slabs or tablets bearing records of religious endowments bear 
sculptures which represent the sectarian character of the record and 
if the endowmejit is made in favour of a. temple their they include 
even the image of the presiding deity of that temple. Saiva records 
have generally, at the top of the slab (which position is common to 

all the sculptured slabs) or tablet, a in the centre flanked on 

one side by bull Nandi and on the other by a worshipper 
or worshippers and a cow ajid a calf which may occupy any side’. 
Above on the sides are represented the Sun and Moon. Sometimes 

^ Buroess and CoUsSens, Rev. Lists, p. 56. * Ihid., p. 6'). ® Ibid , p. 55. 

^ List No, 279. . ^ Burgess and Cousens, Rev Lists, p. 40. ® Jbid., p. 41. 

’ Jbid , p. 43 ; T.ist Nos. 363, 364 and 367. » List Nos. 270 and 284. 

» Ibid , No. 273.' 1" Ibid, Nos. 2S6, 292, and 293. 

“ ’> El 21. 131 ; IIiiuLAi., ICPB., p. 14S (No. 251). QBISM 19. 86. 

“ Hiralal, ICPB; p.3,(No. 3). “ Burgess and Cousens, /?«». I.ist p 29. 

“ Ibid., p, 29, 
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a sword or, a dagger is added to the group. Vaisnava ^ind Jaina 
records while preserving other details drop the essentially Saiva 
symbols from the above group and insert in their place* symbols 
representing their own character. Several examples jemb^li^ the 
group ‘with* other minor details but never is any of the ibove 
mentioned common symbols is omitted. , Excellent illustrative 
examples are found in a group of records hailing from Huli'and 
covering all the three sects of the Saivas, Vaisnavas and the Jainas^ 
All of them belong to the Calukyas "of Kalyana. Of these, one 
dated Ca. Vi. 29, records a grant to a Saiva temple and the 
sculptures at the top of the slab represent in the centre a shrine in 
which is a linga. Ofi its proper right is a priest, sitting in the same 
shrine. On the proper right of this group is, above, the Moon and 
below it, the cow and the calf. On the proper left of the shrine is 
the bull or Nandi. ^ Another dated §. 1029 shows on the top of 
the stone a Imga jin tht centre, the Sun'on the 'proper right and the 
Mqon on the proper left. And below these are shown fiiv’a in a 
squatting attitude on the proper right and a scimitar and the cow and 
the calf on the proper left.^ The third dated Cii. Vi. 7 records an 
endowment to a Vaisnava sanctuary and consequently in the group of 
sculptures we find Visnu in the centre facing full front and on his 
proper right below the Moon we find his Vahana, the Garuda in the 
human form kneeling and facing half towards Visnu and half towards 
the front. ^ A more interesting example is that of a record 
dated S. 1019. It records the erection of a temple of Visnu but 
invokes the protection of Harihara in the beginning. Accordingly at 
the top of the tablet in the centre we find an image of Harihara 
standing and facing full front. I’hc group of sculptures on its proper 
right consists of tlie Sun and below him the Nandi with three wor- 
shippers who looking towards Visnu arc kneeling in worshipping 
attitude. On the proper left of the central figure we find the Moon 
and below him a kneeling Garuda half turned towards Visnu and half 
to the front. • Near him are shown a cow and a calf ^nd a scimitar.'^ 
Lastly a record dated S. 1067 registers a grant to the Jain temple 
which was constructed in 6. 966. The sculptures at the top of the 
tabk;t on which is engraved this record consist of a Jina in the 
centre squatting and facing to the front. On its pro^r right are the 
Moon and the cow and the calf while on the left are the Sun and a 
scimitar.^ 

Inscribed tablets with similar sculptures are very common in 
the epigraphs of the Silaharas of North Konkan and Kolhapur, the 
Yadavas and the Kalacuryas. An inscribed tablet from Mardi 
belonging to the reign of Sihghana .Yadava ancj dated S. 1134 

1 List No. 493. Ibid., No. 496. » Ibid., No. 465. 

* Ibid., No. 484. ‘ » Ibid., No. 408. 
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registers a grant to the temple of Yoge^vara and has in fhe centre of 
the sculptures at the top a folir handed image of Siva seated in 
the Yoga or dhyana attitude.^ ' Three tablet^ inscriptions of the 
Silahara^s of JColhapur dated §. 1058, S. 1065 and S. 1073 record 
grants to three different shrines of Pari^vanatha and hence contain 
among the top sculptures images of Par.4vanatha, seated in crass- 
legged attitude, facing full front with the hands joined in the lap and 
.surmounted by a serpent coiled up behind and displaying seven hoods.^ 
A tablet from Ranvad bearing a record of the Silaharas of North 
Konkan registers a grant made to a Brahmana in §. 1181 for the 
worship of Sambhu, the presiding deity of a Saiva temple. 
Consequently we find an image of Siva in the form of Sambhu in the 
centre of the .top sculptures which adorn the tablet.'^ 

vSlabs bearings records of secular donations do not as a rule differ 
much in respect of the sculptures from those bearing inscriptions of 
religious endowrnentk Generally they have the Sun and the Moon', 
the coV and the sucking calf and occasionally a sword or a scimitar 
or a dagger. Sometimes, however, we get quite different sculptures 
the meaning of which is not easily understood while in some cases in 
addition to the usual details there is included an image or a symbol 
representative of the sect to which the donee or the donor of the 
grant recorded in the inscription below belonged. An inscription of 
the Calukyas of Badanii records an assignment of some tax to the 
Mahajanas of Mugunda. And the sculptures at the top of the slab 
bearing this record show in the centre a seated figure sciuatting and 
lacing full front, on a seat of three tiers and holding in each hand 
apparently some weapon which looks like a short spear. On the 
proper right of this figure there is a boar and standing to the proper 
left is some animal which looks more like a badly sketched horse or 
donkey than anything else. They both face the central figure.^ A 
Rastrakuta record from Mantravadi belonging to ft. 787 and to the 
reign of Amoghavarsa I records a grant by a ftaiva priest to a 
Vaisnava donee. And upon the slab we find an image of 
(hija-Laksml, i.c. LakslYiI seated between two elephants who with 
their uplifted trunks hold flowers over her.^ Records of secular 
donations, of the Yadavas and the Silaharas both of North Konkan 
and Kolhapur gre found inscribed on tablets or slabs which have only 
the Sun and the Moon, or with these the cow and the calf. In some 
cases a pitcher or Kal da is inserted between them, and in a very few 
examples a linga on an abhiseka stand occupies the centre of the 
group.® But majority records of secular donations of the 
Rastrakutas,. Calukyas of Kalyana, Yadavas, ftilaharas and the 
Kalacuryas arc inscribed on sjabs or tablets each of which has a group 

. 1 Jbid , No. 273. » Ibid., Nos. 235, 237, and 239. » No. 224. 

* Jbid,, No. 75. ® Ibid,, No. 130a. • c.g. Ibid,, Nos. 208, 355, 316, 

366 and 244 and, 245. 
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of sculpture^i consisting of the Sun and the Moon, a cow and a calf 
and a sword, daggei^r or a scimitar. 

' Tablets bearing records commemorating the death of lieroes in 
battle have generally a good amount of sculptures upoa them, ‘^uch 
tablets are called in Kanarese ‘Viragals’ or ‘Hero-Stones’. Viriigals 
are mostly found in Karnataka but a fairly large number of them also 
exists in Maharastra. However, inscribed ‘Viragals’ may be said to 
be a peculiarity of the former region since almost all of them are- 
found in Karnataka. The writer is not aware of any such tablet 
which belongs to Maharastra. 

Generally a Viragal has three panels of sculptures, on a 
countersunk surface 4nd in relief. In the panel at the bottom arc 
two compartments, one represents the hero fighting and the other 
shows him killed by his opponents and lying dead. In the panel 
above, the hero is shown as being taken by celestial nymphs or apsaras 
to heaven and in tlic topmost panel he is depicted in ‘the ‘ Vira-svarga’ 
or the heaven of heroes worshipping the lihga or his tavourite deity.' 
Occasionally we find that the sculptures arc distributed in more than 
three panels but the general course, viz. the hero’s fight, his death 
and his attainment of the Svarga or heaven is carefully maintained. 
Thus for instance an inscribed Viragal from Sudi has four tiers of 
sculptures. On the lowest tier figures the hero, bow in hand, facing 
towards the proper right against a hostile army represented by an 
elephant and two horses with their riders, while on the other side arc 
a horseman and two figures apparently bearing umbrellas. On the 
tier above this is a seated figure (of Indra?) with a ctiurl {edmara ) — 
bearer at each side. The uppermost tier shows in the centre a linga 
on an abhiseka stand, wdth a seated bull on the proper left.*' 

Coming to the last or the fourth variety we can do nothing 
better than describe two or three examples to give an idea of the 
nature of sculptures these stones bear. A stone record of the time 
of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III tells us that Butuga II, a Western 
Ganga prince being pleased with the prowess in battle displayed by 
Manalera gave him his favourite hound Kali.' The hound was pitted 
against a wild boar at the village of Belaturu and they both killed 
each other. The stone was set up in commemoration of that event. 
Now, the sculptures at the top of the tablet, which in relief in a 
rectangular countersunk panel, represent a hound and a boar fighting 
evidently illustrating the incident mentioned in the record.^ Cousens 
describes another interesting example: ‘At Balagamve there is a lofty 
Ganda-bherunda column over thirty feet high near which is an 
inscribed tablet on it being a representation of this column, down 
beside which is a man lying prone upon a row of ^spikes or stakes. 
The record upon it tells us that a certain man, after making a grant. 


1 Ibid., No. 255. 


» See El 15. 73. 


3 See El 6. 50, Plate. 
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to the teiViple nearby, climbed to the top of th^ column and leaped 
thence on to the points of spears and gained the world of Gods.'^ 
Another interesting example comes, from Doddahundi in t^he Mysore 
State.* Its nfain object is to record the death, of a Western Gahga 
prince whoee appellation is given as NUimarga. If is 'told that he 
leh.a son whose appellation was Satyavakya. At the top of the stone 
are sculptures illustrating the scene that is referred to i|i the record. 
*Nitimarga is shown lying oi) a couch from the back of which there 
stand up two royal umbrellas. Near his head there stands his son 
Satyavakya, with one similar umbrella behind him. And on the 
couch there is seated a follower of the prince named Agarayyy 
who is represented as supporting across his knees the legs of the 
dying prince and as holding with his right hand a dagger which he 
be drawing out from the left side of the prince.'^ 

• (B) SIZE 

§9 PiU'-CAlukya Coppi rplatie 

Copperplate grants of the Vatsagulma Vakatakas, so far 
discovered, being only tvvo,^ we cannot know whether they followed 
any definite common scale. Their Basim grant is incised on a set x)f 
lour copperplates of the size of 6 3 Those of the 

main Viikataka line, which are quite numerous, do not conform to 
any standard size, and even the number of plates in each set varies 
from 2 to 7. And when we consider that most of them belong to one 
prince Pravarasena II (and his mother Prabhavatigupta as a regent) 
the fluctuations in size and number of plates in each set appear too 
great for a period of one or even two reigns.^ The Traikulaka plates® 
are almost of a uniform size about 9 /( 3". In length they are 

equal to some of the Vakataka (main line) plates^ but their breadth 
is very much smaller than that of any of the latter records. The 
plates of the Kataccuris^ ar^ also somewhat uniform in size being 
about 9^" to X 7" to 8" i.e., slightly larger in length and much 
more vso in breadth than almost all of the Vakataka plates whereas 
the size of the Sendraka® plates falls between that of the Basim 
plates on the one hand and the Kataceuri plates on the other. 

" CONSENS, p. 142; EC 7.7.109. a El(yA\ and Plate. 

(B) Size: 

»J^/26. 151; NIA2. 177. * * 26. 151 

El 15. 41, Bhandarkar’s Ust No. 1703; El 26. 155 ; EI2A, 260. C// 3. 
236, Bhandarkar’s List No. 1704; CII 3. 245, Bhandarkar^s Lw/ No. 1705; El 19. 
267, JASB (NS) 20. 58, Bhandarkar’s List No. 1706; El 3. 258, Bhandarkar’s 
List No. 1707*; El '22. 171; El 23. 85; El 22. 211; El 9. 270, BhandarkaiPs 
List No. 1708. 

® El 10. 51, 11.219; Burgess and Indraji, ICTWI.^ p. 58. 

’ El 15.41 ; 24.260. » El 9.296, 12.30, 6.294. 

^ ET 2.21; SMHD 3.66 (QHISM 20); lA 1§.265, BhandarkaiPs List 
No, 1215. 
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. .§10 Medi/eval Copperplates 

The earliest copperplates of the Badami Calukyas, thdse of the 
Nerur ^rant,* are even smaller than those of the Basim grant, and 
the sehalso is smaller being only of three plates. But they grow in 
size during the succeeding period of the reign of Pulakesin II whose 
plates are divisible in three groups of which one is an exception to 
the remarks made above. 'Bhc first group comprises only one grant" 
the plates of which arc even smaller.^ though slightly, than those of 
the Basim and Nerur grants. I’his should be regarded as an 
extraordinary instance since they are neither many in number being 
only a set of three noY are they the earliest plates of Pulakesin’s reign. 
They measure 6 r/' X ^ and were found at Kopparam.'^ 'The 
second group consists of three grants, each inscribed on a set of 
tliree plates the size of which varies between 7" — (S'' X 3' ' - 
MTe third group also consists of only one ‘grant"’ which is the 
latost of Pulakesin’s genuine records. It measures 10 4 " X 4:^'. 
I'his increased size seems to be justified on two grounds, viz. the 
chronological position of the grant and that it is inscrilied on only 
two plates. 

Among the plates of tlie time of Vikramaditya I we find that 
nearly half of them conform to the standard size of the majority of 
the plates of Pulakesin II while the remaining half set up a new 
increased scale. The former are four grants^ of which three are 
incised on the plates measuring between 7" — 8" X 3" — 4" while the 
plates of the remaining one measure X 2}^" i.e. slightly less in 
breadth than the plates of the former three grants. 'I'he second 
group consists of five’ records of which three are on plates measuring 
between 8 '' — X 3'^ — V and two on plates measuring between 
8 " — 9" X 4"— 5". 

A further increase in the size of Calukya copperplates was 
effected during the time of Vinayaditya whose copperplates^ measure 
between 9"“-r-l0" X 4" a scale to which most of the copperplates of 
Vijayaditya also conform.^ The only noticeable difference between 
the former and the latter is that some copperplates of Vijayaditya arc 
Y Y' length than those of Vinayaditya, but this is 

compensated by an equal increase in the breadth. 

» The same standard of size persists in the copperplates of 
Vikramaditya IP® and Kirtivarman with however an increase 
of I" in the breadth. But the most notable change came about in 
the bulk of the set. Hitherto, excepting only one grant (that on the 

^ List No. 7. * iW.jNo. 13. ® Narasarapet Talyka, Guntur District, 

Madras, * List Nos. 10, 11 and 12. ® Ibid., No. 17. ® Ibid., Nos. 28, 29, 32 

and 33. ’ Ibid., Nos. 23, 24, 25, 28a (Savanur Copperplates) and 30, 

8 Jbid., Nos. 35, 36, 37 , 38 and 40. » Ibuh, Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51 and 59. 

Ibid., No. 62. “ Ibid., Nos. 70, 71. 
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Chiplun Copperplates)^ each of the Calukya copperplate grants was 
inscribed on a set of three places, ^but those of Vitrainaditya II and 
KiVtivarman II are incised each on a set of five* plates. 

Coining to the Rastrakutas we find that among their plates there 
exists a great disparity as regards the size;. Still, hoWevcr, they may 
be fToughly divided uncfer several groups as those clinging to the 
scales (1) X (2) 9" 10" 6"— 7" afid 5"- 6"" 

C3).10"— 11" X 6"— 7" and 7"~8"" (4) 11"— 12" X 7"— 8"apd 
8"-.9"\ .(5) 12" 13"xV)"— 7"" (6) 13"— 14" X 8" - 9" ’ 

Froju these we have excluded two sets as each of them constitutes a 
group by itself. The Sanjan Copperplates of Amoghavarsa I which 
are the largest of all the Riistrakuta plates measure 183^" X lOjJ"** 
and the Kolhapur Copperplates which measure Ihi" X 9|^".‘^ It 
should be noted that contrary to the natural expectation, the smaller 
plates are not confine^d only to the earlier rulers of the dynasty but 
they also are found belonging to the reigns of the later rulers, vc'cy 
much after the time when plates of larger .dimensions w^re 
introduced. 

An interesting parallelism is offered by the plates of Nannaraja 
on the one hand and Dantidurga on the other. We have two copper- 
plate inscriptions of each of them. The later set of Nannaraja, the 
Multai Copperplates,^^’ marks an increase of nearly one inch both in 
length and breadth over the size of his earlier set, the I’iwarkhed 
Copperplates,'^ and also includes one more plate than the latter which 
has only two. And similar is the case with the plates of Dantidurga. 
His Sarnangad grant'“ is inscribed on a set of three copperplates each 
measuring 9|" X 5j" whereas his earlier Ellora grant^^ has only two 
plates each measuring 6" X 4|". Considering the unusually long 
interval of about 78 years between the dates of the two records of 
Nannaraja the increase in size and bulk of the set of the Multai 
grant would seem to be justified on the ground that much material 
had accumulaled during that (Teriod of interval to record which more 
space had to be .created by increasing the ^ize of the plates and by 
adding one more plate. ’ The difference between the two sets of 
Dantidurga’s copperplates is accounted for by the change in his position 
and status:- at the time of his Ellora grant he was only a feudatory 
whereas he issuc^l the Sarnangad grant as an independent and power- 
ful master of a vast kingdom. , 

Barring a few exceptions, it may be stated as a general rule 
that the copperplates of the later princes of the Rastrakuta house are 

^ Ibid., No. 17 which is inscribed on only two plates. * Ibid , No. 111. 

3 Ibid,, Nos.'93, 97^ 104, 112 and 120. « Ibid., I^os. 98, 99, 110, 114, 117, 

ns, 119. a Ibid,, Nos. 115, 116, 121, 147. « Ibid,, Nos. 113, 164. 

” Ibid., Nos. 95, 100, 151, 152, 162, 163, 173. » Ibid,, No. 133. 

. » Ibid,, No. 174. Ibid., No. 91. Ibid., No. 90. Ibid., No. 93. 

»» Ibid., No. 92. List Nos. 106, 111, 95, 100, 109 and 133. 
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of a larger. si:je than those of the earlier princes. Thus a majority 
of the copperplates upto the time of Dhruva Nirupaina are below 
11" in length/ most of the copperplates from the time of Govincla 
III to Krsna II are above 10" but below 12" in length‘s and'\almost 
all copperplates of Inclra III, Govinda IV and Krsna 111 ^re above 
13" in length.'^ 

The copperplates of the Northern Silaharas may be divided into 
three groups: (1) 7"- 8" X 4"— 5" and 6" - 7" ^ (2) 9"-- 10" X 
7" — g" and (3) 10" — 11" X 7" — 8" and 8"- — 9".‘‘ Merc again 
the set of smallest size’ is not the earliest;® but the latest is 
among those of the largest size. Considering that these fiiliiharas 
were at first the feudatories of the Rastrakutas, the size of the plates 
of the latter does not seem to have influenced much that of tlie plates 
of the former, for only one instance shows perfect conformity 

The very scanty copperplates ol the southern Silahiiras and 
t!\eif namesake of Kolhapur show conformity with the size o( the 
pFates of their neighbouring contemporaries. Those of the" former 
fall within the scale of 7" — 8" X 3" — 4" and 4"- — 5" and are some- 
what of the same size as that of some plates of the N. Silaharas'^ 
and the Kadambas^® of Goa. 'Fhose of the latter conform to the 
size: 10" — 11" X 7" — 8"^^ and exhibit similarity with some plates 
of the Rastrakutas,^^ Yadavas*^’ and N. Shilaharas.^’ 

The copperplates of the Yiidavas and the Calukyas of Kalylina 
and their feudatories arc of various sizes. Tlie former fall into 
several groups: (1) 10"-- 1 1" x 6"-7", 7"-8"*® (2) ll"-12"x 
7"__8", 8"-~ 9"^^' (3) 13"— 14" X 8"- 9" (4) 16"— 17"x 

10"— 11" '^^ (5) 20" — ^21" X 14" — 15"; ’“ whereas the latter into 
(1) 7"- 8" X 5" — 6"'" (2) 8"— 9^' X 5"— 6", 6" — 7'""' (3) 10"- 
ll"x6"-7"’" (4) ll"-12"x5"-6",8"~9"“® (5) 12"-13"x9"’’ 
(6) 14"— 15" X 8" — 9", 9"— 10"’® (7) 1 6" X H)"— 1 1 From 

tins it will be seen that as a rule the size of the copperplate 
considerably increased in the late mediaeval period botlf in length and 
breadth., llie smaller plates in the Calukya group belong to their 
feudatories and to the early period of their history. 'Fhe plates of 
larger size belong to the period of the peak of their prosperity. Ol 
all, the largest plates belong to the Yadavas and particularly to the 

1 Ibid,, Nos. 92, 93, 97, 98, 99, 104 and 106. « Ibid,, Nos. 110, 114, 115, 

116, 117, 118, 119, 121 and 147. » Ibid,, Nets. 151, 152, 162, 163, 164, 173 and 174. 

* Ibid,, Nos. 200, 195 and 205. Ibid,, No. 197. « Ibid., Nos. 198, 

196, 202 and 206. ’ Ibid., No, 200. » Ibid., No. 195. " Ibid , No. 2w6. 

Ibid., No. 198. Ibid,, Nos. 228, and 227. Ibid., No. 20. 

Ibid, No. 592. Ibid., No. 232 and 234. Ibid,, Nos. 99, 114, 119, etc. 
Ibid,, Nos. 301 an‘d 308. Ibid., No. 198. Ibid., Nos. 304, 301 

and 308, Ibid., Nos. 257, 260 and 359. Ibid., No. 256. No, 302. 

22 Ibid., Nos. 339 and 368. ^ ^o. 592. 24 595 ^nd 371. 

^ Ibid., No, 596. Ibid., Nos. 369 and 396. 27 ^o. 464. 

28 Ibid., Nos. 589 and 400. 29 ^o. 475. 
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reign of the last king of that clyi:^sty: Ramacandra. ^ It ‘is noteworthy 
that one o£ the largest sets^ belongs to the latest known -date for the 
reign of that prince which falls several years after. the date of the first 
subjugjtioh of fhe Yadava dynasty by the Muslims. 

The ‘plates of the Kalacuryas show two scales: (1) 1 1" — 12" X 

and (2) 12" — 15"x9"‘‘^ and conform with some plates oT 
the Yadavas^ and CTilukyas.'* 

(C) STYLE AND MATTER 

^ The Edicts of Asoka contain a full account both of the 
principles and the practices of their royal aiithor. The Sopara 
fragment contains a few words from the Eighth Rock Edict which 
relates to The tour of piety’ {dhawijia-ydla) for the distribution of 
alms, religious instruc^tions and religious discussion, that took the 
place of The tours of pleasures’ {Vifidra-y~itd) for hunting aitd 
similar amusements.*’ 

§11 Ancient Records: Rovae and Private 

Itxccpting the above, ancient inscriptions of the Deccan may be 
di\ad(‘d broadly as (1) royal and (2) pri\ate. Royal records are 
those, issued cither by the kings themselves, or by the feudatory 
nobles, or by provincial governors and other high officials who liad 
the royal authority behind them, while private records are those 
whose authors were persons who belonged to the commonalty. The 
former consists of the records of the Ksahariita Ksatrapas, Satavaha- 
nas, Abhiras, etc., but the latter comprises an overwhelming majority 
of ancient inscriptions of the Deccan. 

The inscriptions are also classifiable according to the matter 
they contain and the style in which they are composed. Accordingly 
they may be grouped under three broad heads, viz. 

(1) luilogistic (pure prasasti) 

(2) Donative and* 

(3) Mixed or Eulogistic and Donative. 

§12 Eulogistic and Mixed 

Purely eulogistic inscriptions or ‘pra^astis’ arc very rare in the. 
ancient inscriptions of the Deccan. The Naneghat record‘d of queen 
Nayanika is perhaps the only example which may be called a 
^praiasW inasmuch as it mentions a number of sacrifices performed 
by Siri Satakani and enumerates the various daksind paid by him on 
those occasions. ^The record, was incised after the death of Siri 
Satakani. Of the remaining inscriptions of the Satavahanas and 

1 Ibid,, No. 368. ^ Ibid,, No. 634. X Ihid,, No. 616. 

^ See Note 20 on page 16. ® See Note 28 on page 16. ® See Hultzch, C//*, 1. 
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Ksaharata’ Ksati'apas some are .purely donative^ and some are 
mixed viz., eulogistic and donative.^ But there is much diflFerence 
Between, the Ksahurata and the' Satavahana eulogy. 

The Ksaharata eulogy is simple and consists mainly of passages 
recounting the benefactions of a former date of Usavadata which are 
mostly narrated in simple matter-of-fact language. Only in one case 
do we find ‘a compliment made to his prowess in a style which recalls 
to the mind the prolific exaggerations of the mediaeval records. It 
occurs in a Nasik record of Usavadata which is undated. The 
compliment is more interesting because it reflects self-praise on the 
part of Usavadata. While the previous donations made by him are 
recorded in an impersonal construction, his victorious campaigns are 
recorded in a postscript which follows the chief record and which uses 
in the first person the actual words of Usavadat’a: ‘And by the order 
of the Lord I went to relieve the chief of the Uttamabhadras, who 
was besieged for the rainy season by the Malayas; ajid the ^Idlayas 
fled as it were at 'the sound (of my approach), and were made prisoners 
by the Uttamabhadras. Thence I went to the Puskara lake and was 
consecrated, and made a donation of three thousand cows and a 
village.’ ^ 

The Satavahana eulogy is more bombastic and hyperbolic. It 
is lengthy and revels in the use of long compounds. Nearly three- 
fourths of the record is occupied by the ^prasasti.^ In it not only the 
exploits of Gotannputa Siri Satakani arc praised but his strength, 
prowess, personal beauty, religious and social achievements and other 
virtues are also glorified in a figurative language. But unlike most of 
the eulogies in later epigraphs, this is found to contain much 
historical truth. Moreover some of the compliments, especially those 
paid to the queen-mother Balasiri are remarkable for a marked 
sobriety. She was ‘the great queen . . . delighting in truth, 
charity, patience and respect for life; bent on penance, self-control^ 
restraint and abstinence; fully working out the type of a royal Rsi’s 
wife; the mother of the king of kings.’ ^ Do not these significant 
compliments speak the person who composed the " praiasti much 
erudition besides disclosing to us the life she lived as a widow? 

§13 Ancient Donative Records: Donees 

Ancient donative records both royal and private resolve into 
several groups according to the objects donated; and since almost all 
the donations were made to the Buddhist sarhgha, it is but natural to 
find that they were designed to meet the needs of the monks, 
individual as well as corporate. The following classified list of the 

^ e.g. 7X., Nos. 1100, 1125, 1126, 1124, 1106, 1146; 1133, 1132, etc. 

* Ibid,, Nos. 1131,1123, etc. 

» Ibid., No. 1 131 . • lUd.y No. 1 123. 
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objects donated throws a flood of light* on the oft’afts that were 
directed towards the welfare of the'Buddhist creed and fraternity; . 

(Aj Caves or parts thereof. 

1. Excavations mentioned simply as ^*Lena\ ^Selaghara' 
donated at t^anheri;* Kuda,’’^ Mahad,‘^ kol/ Karle/' Kondanc,? 
Bedsa*’ Nasik,^ Junnar,^ Karliad/^ and Pitalkhora.'* 

2. Excavations consisting of two or more dwelling cells. 

. 'rwo-celled cave {higabha lena) donated at Junnar’" and 
Kanhcri.^" 

Four-celled cave {catugablia lena) at Nasik.^^ 

Five-celled cave {pamcagabha lena) at Junnar.^"’ 
Seven-celled cave {satagahha Icfia) at Junnar.’*^ 

Nine-celled cave {navagahha lena) at Karle2’ 

3. Gifts of.sinj^le cclh^ mentioned as 'ovaraka' or ^gablia' 

were ni^ade at Kanheri/^ Kiida/*^ Nadsur,"^’ Junnar,“^ Ajanta/#** 
Nasik,'® Pitalkhora,"^ Bhaja.“ ' • ‘ ’ 

4. Clifts of ‘Caitya-caves or halls’ mentioned as ^Citiyu- 
q/iora’ 'Cailya' ‘ ('ciitikoJIii,' were made at Kanheri,"'’ Kuda,"' 
Nadsur,"® Amhivle,'''’ Mahad,™ Nasik/' Junnar,'" Kuda,^’ Karle.’", 

5. Halls (inatapas), dining halls or refectories {bhojanasedd or 
bhojimn matcipa), reception halls {ttpathdna said) were donated at 
Kanheri, Junnar.*® 

6. Water-cisterns, tanks, wells, etc., mentioned as 'pdniyaha 
Pdniya-bhdjanOy podhi, pdniya-podhi, sandna-podhi, nhdna podhi, vdpi, 
taddka, were donated at Kanheri,®’ Kuda,®® Mahad,®" Bhaja,"® 
Nasik,^* Junnar,”*® Karle,^® Bedsa.'" 

' Ibid., Nos. 992, 997, 998, 1000, lOOl, 1005, 1007, 1008, 1010, 1012, 1016, lol7, 
1018, 1024, 1026, 1027, 

Ibid., Nos. 1037, 1038, 1039, 1045, 1048, 1051, 1055, 1062. 

’ Ibid., No. 1072. ■> Ibid., Nos. 1075 an.l 1077. 

^ Ibid., Nos. 1087 and 1108. '« Ibid., No. 1071. ■ Ibid., No. 1109. 

“ Ibid., Noi. ll;lt and 1130. * Ibid., Nos. 1152, 1155, 1172, 1175. . 

Ibid., No. 1184. ■ “ mi.. Nos. 1189-1102. Ibil., No. 1169. 

" Ibid., No. 998. “ Ibid., No. 1127. »= Ibid., No. 1157. 

>“ Ibid., No. 1180. ” Ibid., No. 1106. " Ibid., No. 968 and 1018. 

O’ Ibid,, No. 1058. Ibid., No. 1068. ’o Ibid., Nos. 1170 and 1180. 

“ Ibid., No 1198. “ Ibid., Nos. 1127 and 1132. Ibid., No. 1192. 

“ Ibid., No. 1078. “ Ibid., 1^0. 987. ” Ibid., No. 1058. 

Ibid., No. 1068. »• Ibid., No. 1070. »» Ibid., No. 1072. 

Ibid., No. 1140. « Ibid., Nos. 1153, 1179, 1183. 

Ibid., Nos. 1050 and 1073. Ibid., Nos. 1089-90, 1098-1105, 1107. 

Ibid., Nos. 998, 988, 1000. Ibid., Nos. 1174, 1181, 1182. 

Ibid., Nos. 980,' 994, 995, 996, 997(a), 998, 1000, 100?, 1011, 1016, 1018, 1031, 
1006, 1013, 1014, 1003, 1015, -1019, 1025. 

»“ Ibid , Nos. 1038, 1049, 1056, 1061, 1064, 1041, 1059. Ibid., No. 1072. 

*» Ibid., No. 1079. « Ibid., Nos. 1140, 1148, 1149. 

« Ibid., Nos. 1150, 1152, 1154, 1155, 1173, 1175, 1180, 1176. 

« Ibid., No. 1.107. « Ibid., No. nil. 
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7. Frontages of caves mentioned as ‘•ghara-mukha^ "gabhadara^ 
were donated at Junnar/ Karle,'*^ Ajanta.^ 

8. Verandahs or some such construction providing a, passage 
and (a platform) 'a path mentioned by the words 'cakarm' and 
'patha' were donated at Kanheri^ and Mahad/’ 

9. Stupas, in the form of memorials to the mortal rem^iiils of 
reputed Buddhist teachers were donated at Bhaja," Bedsa,’ Kanheri.® 

10. Donations of miscellaneous objects such as — 

(a) Images at Kondane,® Kuda^® (but made in the early 
mediaeval period between the 5th and 7th centuries) 
Kanheri“ (mentioned as Bhagavat-pratimd and also 
belongs to the early mediaeval period, between the 
5th and the 7th centuries). 

(/;) Figures of elephants {hathm) at Karlc,^^ Yaksa {Vakha) 
qt Nasik,^^ etc. " ^ 

(e) Stone benches and seats mentioned as Ulsana fmjhil cY 
and ‘sata (.^)’ at Kanheri.^^ 

(d) Rail or the Vedikd {veikd y vcyikd) at Karle^*" and Nasikd® 

(B) Donations of fields and villages, though very few in 
comparison with those recorded in the mediaeval ejugraphs, are 
recorded in the inscriptions at Kanheri,” Kuda,^^ KarkV’' and Nasik.''“ 

(C) Monetary donations which may be divided into two lu'oad 
classes: — 

(1) payment by the doner of the cost of some part of the 

construction such as pillars etc., recorded in the 
inscriptions at Karle,^^ Kuda,^^ and Pitalkhora.*"^'^ In 
a Karle epigraph it is clearly stated that it was the 
cost of the pillar that was paid.^^ 

(2) perpetual endowments {akhayaniri) in the form of moneyf^ 

deposited either with the Saiiigha or with the various 
guilds, out of which or from the interest on which, the 
needs of the monks were to be metp recorded in tlie 
inscriptions at Kanheri,^^ Nasik,^® Junnar,^’ Kuda,^® etc. 

1 Ibid.y No. 1156. 2 IQ90^ jjnd 1092. » Ibid.y No. lio). 

4 Ihid.y Nos. 998, 1032, 1033, Ibid., No. 1072. « Ibid,, Nos. 1080-1083, 1085. 

’ Ibid,, No. 1110. 8 993^ 0 ^ 

Ibid,, Nos. 1042, 1044, 1046, 1047, 1045.- Ibid., Nos. 984, 989, 990. 

Ibid., No. 1089, Ibid,, No. 1143. Ibid,, Nos. 985 and 998. 

1^ Ibid,, Nos. 1089, 1103 and 1104. i« Ibid,, No. 1143 also see Ibid., No. 1045 
for the gift of stone-carving, * Solar upa~kama.^ i’ ^ jqqq^ 1^27, 103 ). 

18 Ibid., No. 1027. 18 Ibid., No. 1100, and 1105. 

20 Ibid., No. 1123, M24, 1125, 1126, 1130, 1131, 1142. 

21 Ibid., Nos. 1093, 1094, 1095, 1097. ** Ibid,, No. 1145. 

2» Ibid., No. 1187 and 1188. 24 ^ 1Q94^ 

2^ Ibid., Nos. 998, 999, 1007, lOOS, 1010, 1011, 1016, 1024, 1027, 1006, 1003, 100 \ 

2« Ibid., Nos. 1135, 1139, 1140. 2^ Ibid., No. Nos. 1152 and 1155. 

' *« Ibid., No. 1073. 
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(D) Miscellaneous donatijj-rhs such as cdcoanut trees, etc,, 
recorded in the inscriptiOTs at Nasik.^ • ’ 

Besides ’ these, donations to 'Brahmins and the Brahmanic^l 
religiOQ. and • ojther charitable works are also recorded in a few 
epigra^lhs. Thus a record of Usavadata at Nasik^ te^lls jas that he 
gave ‘three hundred-thpusand cows, made gifts of money and 
iJrtlial on the river Barnasa, gave sixteen villages to the^ Gods and 
Ikahmanas, caused one-himdrcd-thousand Brahmanas to‘be fed the 
whole year round, gave eight* wives to Brahmanas at the religions 
tirtha of Prabhiisa, gave the shelter of quadrangular rest-houses at 
Bliarukaccha, Dasapura, (iovardhana, and Sorpiiraga, made wells, 
tanks and gardens, established out of charity free* ferries by boats on 
the Iba, Paradii, Damanil, 'ITipi, Karabena, and Dahanuka, and erected 
onT)oth banks of these rivers shelters for meeting and for gratuitous 
distribution of water, gave thirty-two thousand stems of’cocoanut 
trees, at the villagb o> Niinaifigola to the congregation of Carakas aj:- 
PiihditiA^avada, (iovardhana, Suvarnamukha, and the Rarnatirtha 7n 
Sorparaga.’ And yet another of his records at Nasik registers that 
he ‘settled on the venerable Cods and Brahmanas a sum of seventy- 
thousand Karsajianas or two thousand suvarnas.^ 

§ 1 4 Donors 

C’oining to the list of donors, what strikes us most is its 
cosmopolitan cluiracter. In it occur both men and women, and 
among the former are kings and their relatives, feudatories like the 
IMahahhojas and the Maharathis, with their relatives and servants;^ 
high odicials of the state such as Amacas® (amdtyas or ministers), 
IliTcmikas^ (treasurers); common persons such as householders 
{oahapaiis)]^ merchants and traders such as variijas^ negamas^^^ 
sethinSy^^ Sat/iavdhas; men belonging to various classes of workers 
such as mdldhdras^^ (gardeners or florists), kamdras^^ (black-smiths 
or iron workers), rnanikdras^^, (jewellers), suvar7jtakdras^^ (goldsmiths), 
lohavdniyas^^ (iron-mongers), ddsakas^^ (fishermen), fiakas,''* Yavanas,^ 

1 lhi(L, No. 1133. 2 No, 1131 . ^Iso see Sknart, EI 8. 78 ff , No. 10. 

^ LL No. 1133. 

^ Ihul.y fvJos. 1072, 1099, 1105, 1123, 1124, 1125, 1126, 1131, 1123, 1141. 

Ibid., Nos. 1079, 1088, 1100, 1037, 1045, 1138, 1148, 1149. 

« Iliid., Nos. 994, 1174, also Mahamfita in 1144. 

’ Ibid., Nos. 996, 1033, 1179 als» Edjmnja in 1191. 

" Ibid., Nos. 1(01, 1056, 1062, 1073, 1120, 1121, 1127, 1170 also ‘Kuduhikas’ in 
1121 and 1147. » Ibid., No. 967. and 1198. 

Ibid., Nos. 995, 998, 1000, 1001, 1024, 1127, 1139. 

“ Ibid., Nos. 105^, 1064, 1073, 1075, 1087 and 1139. 

Ibid., Noll. 1062 and 1066. Ibid., Nos. 1051 and 1061. 

Ibid., No. 1032* “ Ibid., No. 1005. '« Ibid., Nos. 986 and 1177. 

” Ibid., No. 1055. Ibid , No. 1129. 

Ibid., Nos. 989, 990, 1048, 1044, 1046, 1(H7, 1148, 1149, 1162. 

Ibid., Noa. 1093, 1096, 1154, 1156, 1182. 
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Brahmanas/ Ksatri^as/“ Vaisyas^ ah\ij Sudras^ as also Buddhist monks 
and teachers: pavajitas,^ theras,'^ a'nd dcdryas,^ 

Among women donors we find such women of high rank^and 
position as the queen-mothcr Gotami Balasiri;® PaksamiVa, the 
daughter gf r/7/V.« • Ksaharata Ksatrapa Nahapana and the tvdfe of 
Usavadata;*® Bhatapalika/^ the grand-daughter of Mahahakusiri, the 
daughter of the royal officer {rdydmaca) Atahalaya and the wife ot the 
royal officer {rdydniaca) Agiyatanaka, the Store-keeper {bhdtiddgdrika); 
wives and daughters of royal ministers^^ {rdjdrnacas) Mahabhojas 
(feudatory princes)^^ Maharathis*^ (also feudatories); wives of high 
functionaries such as treasurers {luranikas),^^ mahdsmdpdtis^'^ royal 
physicians^’ (rdjcivejas); daughters of subordinate officials such as the 
writers^® (lekliakas) to the Mahabhojas; wives of .caravan traders 
{sathavdhas)y^^ aldermen of the merchant guilds cultivators 

(hdlakiyas)^^^ Brahmanas;^^ Nuns pavay it ikds or pavajitikds 

or pavaitikaSy^'^ b/nkhifnis,^^ atcvdsinJsY^ and bther women who are 
ii^entioned only as tipdsikds^^ or lay-worshippers or who are mifntioned 
only by their proper names without giving their designation or 
mentioned only as wives or daughters or sisters of gahapatis'^^ 
(householders). 

A noteworthy feature of these ancient donative records is the 
practice of associating with the donation, the relatives of the donor 
and even his or her friends. And this seems to have been 
fairly a common practice. Thus a merchant lay- worshipper from 
Kalyana associated with his gift of a cave {lena) and a hall {kodhi) on 
Kanhascla (modern Kanhcri) his whole family, wduch consisted of his 
wife {kudiibim)y his son and his daughter-in-law, who are mentioned 
by name in the order stated above. A nun {pavaitikd) donating a 
cave and a cistern at Kanhcri associated her sister and other relatives 
also with her gift.^^ A slightly different form of this practice is to 

1 Ibidy Nos. 1035 and 1050. ^ ^o. 987. " Ibid.y Traders and, 

Merchants. ^ Ibid., No. 1151. « IbbVy Nos. 989, 990, H>I6, 1047, 1101, 1102. 

Ihid.y Nos. 999, 1016, 1H)8. ’ Ibkly No. 1089. 

** Ibid , No. 992; also Blniuka in 1094 and Atevasin in 1110 besides Upasakas or 
lay-worshlppera who cover all the categories enumerated. 

" lbid,y No. 1123. Ibid.y No. 1132, 1134. Ibid.y No. 1141. 

Ibid,^ No. 1053. Ibkly No. 1054, 1111. Ibid,, No. 1021. 

Ibid.y No 993. Ibid , No. 1146. Ibid., No. 1192. 

Ibid., No. 1045. 1" Ibid,, No. 1065., Ibid., No. 1073. 

Ibul, Nos. 10cS4 and 1121. ^ 1050. Ibid., No. 10 6. 

Ibid., Nos. 1020, 1(;41, 1( 60, 1128, Ibid,, Nos. 1014, 1098, 1104. 

Ibid., No. 1107. 27 No 9 . 1137, 1145. 

Ibid,, Nos. 1013, 1018, 1043, 1076, 1091, etc. 

This practice is also found among Jaina donors mentioned in early Jaina 
inscriptions from Mathura and later ones on stenes and broriiie images, H.D.S, 

Ibid., No. 1024. 

Ibid., No. 102 ); for other instances see Nos. 986, 998, 1000, 1001, 1005, 1006 
1020, 1024, 1037, 1041, 1048, 1058, 1060, 1065, 1121, 1127, 1140, 1181, 1187. 
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\)e seen in. several inscriptions in whiqh the general donation is 
ascribed to the principal donor or the head of thd fomify and each of 
the i^riou^ cdmponent parts of the ‘donation are ‘ascribed to each of 
the m^bers • qf the family and the relatives who are mentioned 
separately. Thus an inscription at Kanheri recording the gift' of a 
cave by one Sivama and, his wife Vijaya ascribes the stone-carving 
{selarilpakama) upon it to the munifiscence of his four sops and the 
l^dlars to that of his four daughters.' Another one at Nasik records 
the gift of a four-celled cave {tatugabha lend) by a merchant house*- 
holder {negama gahapati) but in the particulars which are mentioned, 
the gift of one of these four cells is attributed to his wife and of 
another to his daughter.^ 

§15 Domiciles of the Donors 

The Buddhist cave-sites were also holy places of Buddhist 
pilgrimage and peojMe locked fo them from places far and near, 'i’he,,^ 
donatioifs to these settlements were made not only by the local people 
but also by those who came from outside. Severarof these ancient 
inscriptions have preserved the record of such movements. They 
show how these settlements were interconnected and connected with 
other important towns and were held in respect throughout the- 
Deccan and other parts of India. This is illustrated by the following 
table which gives the place of donation and the places of the 
donors: 

Place of Donation 

1. Kanheri 

2. Kuda 

3. Bhaja 

4. Karle 

5. Nanaghat 

6. Nasik 

7. Bedsa 

8. Sailarwadi 

9. Junnar 

10. Fitalkhora 

^ Jbid,, No. 1045. * 76rV,,No. 1127, also see No. lOlS. 

» Ibid, No. 985. Ibid, Nos. 986, 998, 1000, 1001, 1013, 1014, 1024, 1032. 

Ibid , Nos. 995, 1005. * Ibid , Nos. 996 and 1033. ’ Ibid., Nos. 1020. 

» Ibid., No. 1035. ® Ibid,, No. 1078. Ibid., No. 1087. 

Ibid., Nos. 1090, 1092, 1093, 1096, 1097. « Ibid., No. 1094. 

Ibid., No.1106. Ibid., No. 1109. Ibid,, No. 1119. 

. No. 1120. • /2»/W, No. 1139. /M., No. 1140. 

•• Ibid., No. 1148. Ibid., No. 1109. Ibid , No. 1110. 

*2 Ibid , No. 1121. Ibid., No. 1153. Ibid., No. 1169. 

Ibid., Nos. .1177 and 1179. Ibid., Nos. 1187 and 1188. 


Donors' Domiciles 

,. Nasika,^ Kalyana,'* Sopara,^ Cemula® and 
Dhenukakata.’ 

Karahakada.^ 

., Bhogavati.^ 

., Vejayarhti Dhenukakata,^^ Sopara,^-^ 
Abulama,^^ Nasika.^** 

.. Sopafa/^ Kamavana.^® 

,. Chakalepa,^^ Dattamitri,^® Da^apura.^^^ 
-Nasika,^® Marakuda.^^ 

,. Dlienukakata.^^ 

.. Virasena,^ Bharukaccha,®^ Kalyana.^'* 

,. Paithan.^® 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that several 
inscriptions at Sanchi and Barhut record doftations by the inhabitants 
of Bhogavadhana^ (Bhogavardharia i.e. Bhokardan in the Aurangabad 
District of the Hyderabad State) Nasika^ and Karahakata or Karhad^ 
in the Deccan. 

§16 llVlPORrANCE OF TIIF AnCIFNT INSCRIPTIONS 

SriviN'* has shown how an analytical study of the official records' 
oT the Satavahanas^ reveals that a definite form of the developed 
formal style of composition of the official records had been reached 
in the Satavahana period. He says: ° ‘The scheme seems to be: 
(1) Auspicious fonhula; ’ (2) The order of the ruler (from any place, 
generally his camp) to an officer (of a province), sometimes with a 
courteous sentence; (3) the order stating the grant of land, and tlie 
like, ending with the order of registration; (4) the explicit genesis 
4 )f the deed: Orally given order, wriften dov^n by a high courtier, 
vwiose name is mentioned; (5) the date of the execution of t*ne lekha 
or patikdy regarding the delivery to the donees; ^ (6) the name of the 
executing artist of the patikd; (7) the date note on the executed 
registration/ ’Vo these may be added a list of few items which, 
though occuring in a small number of epigraphs both official and 
private, with those noticed by Stein herald many common features 
of the mediaeval records: They are — 

I. Statement of the privileges connected with ihe donation: 
this occurs exclusively in the official records of the Satavahanas: for 
example Nasik No. 4 recording the grant of a village as land for the 
benefit of the monks by the king Gotamiputa contains the expressions: 
‘and to that field we grant immunity, (making it) not to be entered 
(by royal officers), not to be touched (by any of them), not to be dug 
for salt, not to be interfered with by the district police, and (in short) 
to enjoy all kinds of immunities; with those immunities invest it 
etc/ d’hese also occur in Nasik Nos. 2, 3 and 5*^’ with slight 
variations. "Fhis item may be called ‘the statement of the ^parihdrasV 
II. Statement of the intention (i.e. hetu) with which the donor 
makes the donation: this we find mentioned in official as well as 
private records of the period, though wc miss a set formula as that 
found in later or mediaeval epigraphs: Iffius — - 

(1) In many records the intention is expressed in the words 
Uleyadhama' {deyadharmah-dharmadeyam) which means 
that the donation was made for the ‘prosperity of 
religion.’ 

^ Ibid , Nos. 266, 2P5, 296, 264. ^ ^ ^o. 799. 

" Ibid,, Nos. 705, 763, 767, 809, 891(?). ’ « IHQ, 91 215-226. 

" LL , Nos. 1123, 1125, 1126, 1105, 1124. « HIQ, 9. 223-224. 

^ See § 27. » See § 37. ® LL,, No. 1125 ; translated by Senaut in 

El 8. 71 ff. LL„ Nos. 1123, 1124 and 1126. 
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(2) The Junnar Inscription of -Ayama/. besicfes jnentioning 

^ deyadhama^ adcjs ^ jpunathaya^ punydrthdya) or 

‘for religious merit.’ . 

(3) Nasik No. 2 of Pulumavi^ contains. " pitu-patiyodhama- 

* • scttisa\ i.e., the gift of the -village was*macle in order 

‘to please'tlie ancestors in Heaven.’ 

(4) Harapharana made a gift of a nine-celled cave to the 

Buddhist comiAunity at Nasik ^(mdtdpitunam pnjdye 
sava-satd?iarh hita-su^ha-sthatayey ‘(in honour of his 
parents and for the welfare and happiness of all living 
creatures.’ • 

(5) 4 wo Kanlieri inscriptions record clearly that the donors, 

merchants in this case, made gifts in hono^ir of their 
parents^ and relatives.^ 

. (6) Another KanherHnscription speaks of a ‘Buddhist teac^^^ 
{deary a) making gift with the wis'h that all living 
beings may become Buddhas.® 

(7) In yet another Kanheri record it is stated that the donor 

made the particular gift in honour of his mother and 
assigned the merit of the gift to his sons, nephew, 
daughter and other relatives.’ 

(8) An inscription at Kuda speaks of a Saka monk making 

gilt for the merit of his parents.® A donor at Nasik 
has expressed the same intention.® 

III. Statement of the specific purpose for which the donation 
was made: This occurs also both in some of the oflicial and private 
inscriptions.^® 

' Ihiil., No. 1174; ASWI^, .103. 

^ LL.y No. 1123; Behlkr’s translation is ‘ as a bridge of merit for hi^ father 
(and his father’s) wife * in ^45 IP/ 4. 110. 

3 LL , No. 1106. ^ Ibid., No. 1000. » Ibid., No. 987. « Ibid., No. 992. 

’ Ibid , No. 1018. 8 Ibid , No. 1046. » Ibid., No. 1148. 

In some records it is expressly stated that the donation jwas made for provid- 
ing clothes to the ascetics, e.g., LL., Nos. 1131, 1139 ; in others it is stated that the 
donation was made for the support and benefit of the monks of the four quarters^ 
e. ^ , LL., Nos. 1000, 1107, 1099, etc.* One Kuda inscription records an endowment 
for the expense of lamps to Buddha, LL., No. 1047; one Kanheri record states 
that the donation was made for the purpose of repairs of the porch, LL., No. 1000. 
One Karle inscription records that though the donees were the monks of the four 
quarters, the donation was to be considered as the special property of the * Maha“ 
sanghiyas' (Mahasanghikas) LL., No. 1106. Several Juhnar Inscriptions record 
donations of fields foV planting the Karanja, Banyan, Jambu, Palmyra, Mango and 
other trees, e.g. LL., Nos. 1162, 1163, 1164, 1166 and 1167, Besides these the state- 
.rnent of the specific purpose for which the grant was made also occurs in some 
official records of the Kgaharatas, and the Satavahanas. 
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IV. Mention of the names of the donor and or donees: This 
also occurs in most of the private and official records.^ 

‘ V. Name of 'the donor with his parentage, or only fathejj(» or 
mother, ahd|or oth(ir relatives: The numerous instances found in the 
ancient records, admit of some inferences as follows: (It shoilld he 
noted here that the relatives whom the donor associates with the 
donation are not taken into account here for that forms another 
custom.) ficre only those relatives are considered whose names have 
bebn used by the donors by way of designation: 

(a) Monks where they give their designation mention the 
teachqr’s name^ but other ecclesiastical functionaries 
mention their father’s name also with their teacher’s 
name.^ ^ 

(/^) ’Mcn, except those mentioned above 'generally give their 
father’s name^ but sometimes mo^hcr.’s name was added 
als'o.^ Men who were servants of high dignitari(;s, such 
as feudatories add to their father’s name the names of 
their master and his mother.® One donor adds the 
name of the father’s mother to those of his mother and 
father.’ There is one exceptional record in which the 
donor gives only the nan.e of his mother.® 

(c') Like the monks, nuns generally give the name of their 
teacher and sometimes add the name of their father, 
mother and other relatives.® In one record a nun gives 
the name of her son only.'® 

{d) Other women usually give the name of husband and 
sometimes mention besides their father, or liusband’s 
father, or son." In one case the female donor gives 
besides the names of her husband and father, the name 
of her grandfather.'*^ In two records the female 
donors give the name of their father only'® and in one 
only the name of the son is mentioned. Were the 
female donors in the last two .cases widows? 

^ As stated shove (sec § 13 above) almost all the donations were to the Huddhist 
cieed, but the ‘donee’ is differently mentioned: In many it is inentigncdas ‘the 
congregation of the monks of the four quarters’ c.g., LL.^ Nos. 998, 1006, 1020, 
1024, 1106, 1128, 1137, 1139. In some it is mentioned as only ‘Sangha’ (Order) 
c.g., LL,f 999. In one Kanheri record the donees are the sect of the Hhadayanfya 
teachers, in No. 9o7 ; in one Karle ‘ The monks residing in the caves at Valuraka, in 
No. 1099 and also in No. 1100]. « e.g. LL., 989, 999, 1U7L « Ibid., No. 1094. 

* e.g. Ibid., Nos. 996, 998, 1000, 1001, 1024, 1033, 1048, 1049, 1051, 1062, 1066, 
1067, 1075, 1079, 1092, 1097, 1109, 1130, 1139, 1140, 1148, 1155, .1169, .1170, etc. 

® c.g. Ibid., Nos. 1037, 1045, 1058 and 1100. 

« e.g. Ibid., Nos. 1037, 1045 and 1058, ’ Ibid., No. 110{).‘ » Ibid., No. 1088j 

» Ibid., Nos. 1006, 1060, 1020, 1041 and 1128. Ibid., No. im.' 

Ibid., Nos. 993, 1050, 1084, 1121, 1146, 1053, 1054, 1076, 1111, 1073 and 1091. 

Ibid., No. 1141. ‘ 18 Ibid., Nos. 1053 and a054. 
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Thus, the ancient inscriptions can be * shown to contain 
collectively most of the formal elements which later on combined to 
prdijuce the ‘highly elaborate form* of composition of the mediaeval 
record* of grafts and hence they are of immehse importance in 
tr^ciiijof the evolution of the formal aspect of the ’records,* Like the 
official records, some of the private records begin with an auspicious 
formula or symbol but we miss in these records a few itcins such as 
•invocatory verses at the beginning^ and sentences requesting future 
kings not to violate the grant and the benedictory, laudatory and 
imprecatory verses at the end^ which form invariable features of the 
records from the 4th century A.D. onwards. 

§17 Vakataka Records 

Some of the missing items mentioned above arc added to the 
list by the records of the Vakiitakas which generally conform to a 
somewhat common foVmula the evolution of which* may be traoil^O 
here. An analysis of their earliest record shows the following 
scheme: (1) the auspicious word or the ‘mongala'^ (2) place from 
which the order of the gift w^as issued (3) the genealogy of the donor 
(the king himself) (4) the details of the order which include 
(a) mention of the officers to whom the order was addressed with a 
description of the granted object (portions of the village) (/;) ^hetu' 
or the intention cherished by the donor while eflecting the Uidna^ 
(c) names of the donees (d) statement of the tenure of the ‘dana’ 
(e) statement of the privileges of the *tldna' (or the ^parihdras') 
if) statement of the punishment to be meted out to the person guilty 
of violating the ^ddna^ ; (5) the details of the date on which the 
order was made (6) name of the writer of the order or \sdsapa ' ; 
(7) benedictory formula. Later Vakataka records present a ‘revised 
and enlarged’ edition of this formula so as to conform more with the 
directions contained in the law books of Yajnyavalkya, Rrhaspatl and 
Vyasa.^ 'This was done by adding a sentence or sentences requesting 
future kings to* protect the grant® and- citing a verse or two 
condemning the resumption of gifts/ Also to the genealogical 
portion was added the genealogy of the Guptas, a courteous phrase 
was added* to accompany the order which was addressed to the 
persons concerned,® the name of the *dutaka' was mentioned along- 
with that of the writer® and a.few more details were inserted in the* 
statement of the privileges.^® The official records of the contemporary 

IhuL, No. 1091. « See § 2*1, 25 and 26. » 

The Basirn Copperplates, El 26. 151 ff. ^ See § 23. 

See, Kani?, P. V, * History of Dhartnaldstra* (HD.,) 2% 2. 860-865. 

Poona Copperphtes, 2t7 15. 41; Bhandarkar*s List No. 1703; Chammak 
Copperplates CIJ 3. 236, Bhandarkar's List No. 1704, ® See § 26. 

* Kusah-muktiyd' in lines 12-13 of the Poona Copperplates, / / 15. 41 ff. 

Rithpur Coy^iperplates, El 19. 267 ff., Bhandarkar’s List No. 1706v 
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TraikuUkas and of* the succeeding dynasties from the Kataceuris 
down to the Yadavas show almost till the' items contained in 'this 
revised formula though the order ’in which they occur may be f^jnd 
to vary in a more or less degree. Thus, it will be^seen tluit the 
formal nature* of official records in the Deccan had been 'finally 
settled during the 4th to the 6th century. . 

Inscriptions of the Vakatakas are all donative and (excepting the 
benedictory and imprecatory verses at the end in a few records) tht?y 
are in prose being written in a plain matter-of-fact style. ,In some 
cases the composition is not at all satisfactory^ and shows that tlie 
writer's knowledge of Saiiiskrta left much to be desired. Grammatical 
nd orthographical* mistakes abound. ‘ In the genealogical portion 
the Gupta genealogy is rather carelessly drawn and even their own 
genealogy is modelled on the pattern ol' the G.upta genealogy as it 
occurs in Gupta inscriptions, the only difference is that the Gupta 
’At'Cords observe. the rules of samdhi and samdm while the Vakataka 
records usually ignore them.^ 

4'hese Vakataka records exhibit several features whieli have been 
proved to be borrowings from the records of the early Pallavas and 
Kadambas.^ On the strength of this fact Mjkasiii has even 
advanced the theory of their southern origin."’ Some of these 
features are traceable back to the records of the Satavahanas and the 
Cuius. Also the effects of the matrimonial alliance with the Guptas 
have been reflected in tlieir records. The inclusion of the Gupta 
genealogy, the Vaisnavite expression at the beginning of some of the 
records and the use of her father’s goira and of the cognomen of her 
father’s family by Prabhavatigupta may be cited as instances to the 
point. 

Finally we have to notice one exception to the general donative 
character of the Vakataka records, and that is the Ajanta inscription^ 
of the time of Harisena, the last of the Vatsagidma branch. It is a 
long prasasti composed entirely in verse in the classical style and 
shows in thirty-two verse.s the use of nearly ten different metres such 
as: (1) Upajati (Indravajra + Upendravajra), (2) IJpendravajra, 

(3) A species of Matrasamaka according to Kiklhorn but the 
Gitika variety of Misragana meters according to ViiNKATASUBiUA, 

(4) Indravajra, (5) Arddhasama — Malabliarini (Aupacchandasika), 
(6) Vanisastha, (7) Praharsim, (8) ^Vasantatilaka, (9) fiarddula- 
vikrldita, (10) Malimi. Unfortunately many passages of the record 
cannot be read owing to the unsatisfactory state of its preservation 

^ Indore Copperplates, 24. 52. 

® e.g. Kolhuraka Copperplates, 1126. 155; Chammak Copperplates, ClI 3. 23 (); 
Indore Copperplates, El 24. 52. 

® Chammak Copperplates, CII 3. 236. 

^ See MiRASHfs discussion in El 16. 137-151. 

® Ibid. • ® Ajanta Cave Inscription, ASWl 4. 124 ff. • 
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but^from what remains of it, it is -seen th.it the cornposition does not 
’cof\^in long-compounds and hard eounding syllables. 

§ 1*8 Traikutaka and Kataccuri Records 
Records of tlic. Traikutakas and Kataccuris are all donative. 
The /ormer, excepting the long eulogy of Vyaghrasena contained in 
The Surat grant,' are written in simple matter-of-fact language. The 
eulogy is couched in a long cojnpound extending over three lines aud 
is full fef set phrases which influenced the phraseology of the 
eulogistic portion of the later epigraphs of Gujarat and Kathiawar.'^ 
The Kataccuri records are composed in an artifici^il style which shows 
traces of (iupta and Vakataka influence, the former being particularly 
aj'-parent in the eulogistic portion and the mythological allusions 
contained in it.*' • 

§19 Records of ‘the Calukyas of Badami 
Majority records of the Badami Calukyas arc donative, llie 
remaining comprise those which record the erection of temples, 
installation of idols, execution of sculptures or death of heroes.^ But 
there also, excepting the last, the secondary purpose is donative. A 
few exceptional inscriptions of the period record the re-admissioh 
into the caste of an expelled person,'^ pilgrims’ visits to holy places 
and tlie like.^' Most of these Calukya records are in prose excepting 
the invocatory verse or verses at the beginning and the bencdictive 
and imprecatory verses at the end.’ In point of phraseology their 
coj^pcrplate records show a striking similarity and what is particularly 
notewortliy is that in their enumeration of the Calukya genealogy 
exists a general agreement and' uniformity^ though in one or two 
cases names of prominent members of the house have been omitted 
llirough carelessness while their exploits arc eulogised.'^ 

Even so they are not devoid of poetic interest. 'Bhc prose 
passages of the genealogical* portion contain lengthy alliterative 
compounds wliidi recall to the mind the style of classical prose of the 
works such as the Kadumbart and set out many interesting 
mythological allusions'^’ which speak considerable knowledge of the 

^ Surat Copperplates, EIW. 219; see Sankaua,TI. D. ‘ Archtsology of Gujarat ’ 
{AG), p. 176. 2 Sankalia, AG,, p. 176 f.n. 7. 

^ Kielhorn, J I 6. 300, notes lf4; also compare Patil D. R. ‘ Tables compar-^ 
ing Gupta Inscriptions and ‘ Puranic Tradition ’ in BDCRI 2. App. entries 6 to 12 
with the eulogistic introductions in Abhone Copperplates El 9.276; Vadner Cop- 
pei plates, EJ 12. 30 ; and Saraswami Copperplates, EJ 6. 294. 

* A List of Monuments, etc., mentioned in the Inscriptions of the Deccan is 
attached to the writers’ thesis as a separate appendix (App^dix D.) 

® List No. 68. * ® Ibid., Nos'. 85, 86, 87. ’ See §§ 24 and 26 below. 

- ■ , ® Cf. the phraseology of List No. 35 with that of Nos. 39 and 41 ; For genea- 
logies compare List Nos. 36, 38, 41, 48, 51, etc. 

® e g.. List No. 39 drops the name of Satyasraya (Pulake4in II). 

, See § 22 l)cIow. 
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Puranic lore, especially the Epics, on the part of the composer. 
Almost every king is eulogised and not only these but their qupens 
also. Moreover the scope of the eulogy is not confined only the 
military exploits of the heroes, but their personal, physical and moral 
attributes have also been brought within its piirview. The 
hyperbolical eulogy of Mangalesa in the Mahakuta pillar recoxd' is 
an outstanding piece of the Calukya prose ‘prasaHV showing the. 
extent t@ which the court-poet could wax eloquent. 

But the best Calukya eulogy written entirely in verse is that 
contained in the Aihole Inscription^ (Meguti temple) composed by 
RavikTrti who claims for himself a status equal to that of Kalidasa 
and Bharavi. The primary purpose of the inscription which was to 
record the construction of the Jain lemplc is entirely hidden avay 
by the long ^praiastT so that the inscription defeats its own purpose. 
Nevertheless its literary and historical irnportance more tlian 
eV inpensates for that drawback. 

d'he style of the ^prasasti' is really classical and the language 
figurative. In its composition the author has used at least seventeen 
different metres: Arya, Sardiilavikrldita, Upajati, Rathoddhala, 
Aupacchandasika, Drutavilarhbita, Vasantatilaka, Vamsastha, Malini, 
Sragdhara, Mandakrantil, Mattebhavikridita, Indravajra, Anustubh, 
Harini, PraharsinI and Aryagiti. Kielhorn’^ has revealed by bringing 
together several parallel passages from the Raglmvujhsa and the 
Kiratdrjuniya the extent of Ravikirti’s indebtedness to Kalidasa and 
Bharavi. The description of the exploits of Piilakcsin II is clearly 
based upon the model of Raghudigvijaya. Ravikriti was, as is shown 
by Kielhorm, thoroughly conversant with the rules of Alaihkarasaslra, 
and like a true ^ daksinatyOy he is unsurpavssed in some of his 
‘utpreksas.' Says Kielhorn"* ‘The statement in verse 37 that it 
raises its author to the level of Kalidasa and Bharavi is surely 
an exaggeration, but in my opinion this poem indubitably places him 
in the very front rank of coiirtpoets and writers of prmnstis,^ 

Other stray cases of the Gupta influence may also be detected 
in the Calukya records, e.g., the half verse: ‘ Yathdvuihi hiitdgnindm 
yathdkdmdrcitdrthindrh' of Raghuvamsa is actually copied by tho writer 
of the Mahakuta pillar inscription,® whereas the expression ^akni- 
medhdvahhrthmndnapavitrlkrtd* ® recalls to the mind a similar phrase 
which occurs in some Vakataka records in connection with the 
Bhara^ivas.’ The epithets ^ Hdritiputrdndth' ^ MdnavyasagotrdndnV 

1 List No. 6. a Ibid., No. 14. * Ibid,, No. 14 (El 6. 4 ff.) " El 6. 3. 

® Raghuvamsa, 1. 6 and line 1 of the text of List No. 6. 

® e,g., line 7 of List No. 22; line 5 of the Savnur Copperplates, List No. 28a 
SMHD„Z, 75. 

’ Chammak Coppeiplates, CII 3. 236 ff. ; also see CII 3. 248 ; El 22, 212 ; El 2. 
260, £7 23. 85, etc. 
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etc.^ can be traced back \o the Cutus through the Ka4arnba records/ 
'Tlie expression ^ Meru-Malaya-Mandara Samdna-dhairyah^ used in 
the*'^'«ulpgy of Pulakcsin 11^ reminds us of the .phrase ^ JJimavafa- 
Meru^Iandard-pavata-sama-sdrasa" of the Nasik inscription of 
Vasithiputa PuKimavi/ 

§20 Records of Rastrakutas and their Succes^sors 

- 'Fhe records of the Rasi^rakutas and of their successors in the 
Deccan:''* The Calukyas of Kalyana, the Yadavas, and the feudatory 
houses of the Silaharas may now be grouped into four broad classes: 
(1) Prasastis (2) Mixed-Eulogistic and Donative (3) Donative and 
(4) Commemorative. 

'Po the first class belong extremely few examples and even these 
do not possess any' literary merit except perhaps one the Pathari 
Pillar Inscription which in the second part reveals its main object 
as that t>f recording the installation of the image of \ isnu. The f?/st 
part of the inscription from lines 1 to 31 is a long ^prasastd of nearly 
thirty-two verses composed in several different metres such as 
Sragdhara, Sardfilavikridita, Arya, Aryagiti, Anustubh, Malini, 
Vasantatilaka, Drutavilambita, Upajati, Sikharim, etc. It opens with 
four verses which invoke the protection of and glorify the (iod Visnu 
under the names of Murari Krsna and Hari; and then eulogises a 
line of princes which however does not belong to the Rastrakfita main 
line. There are some rather pretty verses and the whole composition 
suggests that the author was well acquainted with, among other 
poetical works Maglia’s ^iiupCilavadha and in the composition of at 
least one verse he undoubtedly drew his inspiration from that 
pocm.^ 

Purely donative and purely commemorative records are quite 
numerous and are found in the records of all the above mentioned 
dynasties, though it may be said that the latter arc more numerous in 
the records of the Silaharas of Kolhapur and the Calukyas of Kalyana 
than in the records of the Rastrakutas, Yadavas or the Koiikan 
Silaharas. Purely donative records are generally in prose and in a 
plain — matter-of-fact style with little or no mixture of poetic features. 
Commemofative records are generally very short and in prose but 
there are some instances coming from Kolhapur and Karnataka 
which are entirely in verse and which contain hyperbolical eulogies 
of the dead persons.® 

Lastly we come to the Mixed or Donative and eulogistic records 
which are by far the most numerous. Most of these are both 
in prose and verse j the formal part of the record, being in the former 
mode of composition and the conventional and eulogistic being in the 

^ Cf. LL.f No. 1186 and the Talagunda Inscription El 8. 30. 

* Line 9 of List No. 22. ’ Lines 1-2 of LI'., No. 1123. 

* List No. 129. ‘ El 9. 252 ff. « e.g., List Nos. 242, 248-2S1. 
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latter. While in e;ach record the prose formal part varied, the 
versified genealogical portion generally contained the samj^ verses as 
appeared. in an earlier record belonging to the same dynasty^ in 
some. cases one or .two new verses were added which were repeated 
along with the others in » the subsequent records. Thus very little 
variety is offered by these records in their genealogical portion;;;. 

However the genealogical portion is not much different from a 
pure prasasti. The genealogies are^ full of eulogistic material, 
showing stereotype exaggerations, set phrases and monotonous 
comparisons. The most common characteristic of these records is 
the use of Moubl^ entendre’ and ^slesa' of which some pleasant 
examples are found in the records of the RastrakOtas^ and the 
Yadavas.^ The metres used in the composition of these genealogies 
are the usual ones: Anustubh, Upajati, Indravajra, Upendravajra, 
Harini, Malini, Vamsasthavila, Sikharini, Mandakr/lntii, V^asantatilaka, 
J^fdulavikridita, etc., which are common in the classical Sanskrit 
poetry, but in some instances is to be noticed the use of such metres 
as the ‘Mattcbhavikridita,^ which are not found in classical literature. 
It is interesting to note that this particular metre which is not noticed 
m the Sutras of Pingala, Vrttaratnakcira^ or Cchandomanjarl (but 
which is described in the ‘Parisista’ of the last named work 
as ‘ Sahhardnmanyalagastrayodasaya1ir-Maftehhavikrldit(mi ’) occurs 
especially in the records which come from the southern Deccan and 
Karnataka.^ 


§21 Records from Kttntaladesa 

It must be mentioned here that the inscriptions from the 
southern Deccan and Karnataka, from the Rastrakuta time onwards, 
have a peculiar interest on account of their varied contents. Besides 
the usual eulogistic genealogies of the reigning princes, they generally 
contain a eulogy of the ‘Kuntala-desa’ and of the town or city which 
was the scene of the donation. In this love of Kuntala- dei^a and its 
topographical features, the composers of thpse inscriptions have given 
us interesting stories regarding the origin of several places. These 
local traditions or ‘Sthana Puranas’ arc the richest in mythological 
allusions of varied nature and in other geographical, religious or 
social information. Thus one inscription gives us the height of the 
Mandara mountain and the lengths of the Jambudvipa and the 
Bharatakhanda in Yojanas.® Another record from Shirsangi which 
derives the name of that village from the sage Rsyasrnga narrates the 

^ Cf. Kielhorn^s List Ell, Appendix, * e.g. List Nos. t62, 164, 17.1, 

» Ibid,, No. 368. ^ * Ibid,, No8..133, 161. 

® See Bhandarkar's remarks in El 18. 236; also see note 2 on the same page. 
List No. 496, 531, 595, 408. Also the use of the uncommon metre * Utsdhn* in 
List No. 572. 

* Kundanoar, Inscriptions Northern Karnataka and Kolhapur (INKK) No.l 
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whole story of the birth of that sage: How the forest of Kiskindha 
was a resort of many illustrious persons among whpm was the sage 
Vibhandaka; how that sage who had. gone for his bath to pool of 
holy ^ter lost control over his mind after seeing the divine beauty 
of Urvasi., TJie whole story is couched ii\ verse and is followed by 
a lon^ eulogy of the town itself and its officers and other important 
personages.^ Some of these epigraphs while praising the wives of 
th‘e grantors or of the royal officers and queens display a great 
acquaintance with the literature on ‘Kamasastra’ and use some 
technical terms met with there. In one inscription we are told that 
the mother of the Mandalika Mallideva was a girl of the ‘Padmini* 
class and possessed all the ‘Padmini-laksanas* at their best: ‘She 
was short, her hair was curly her mouth was bright, she had thick 
eyc-lashes, she had growing breasts, her waist was slender^ and her 
breath had a sweet smell revsembling that of a lotus.’ The same 
record contains a versfe which mentions the symptoms of pregnancy ' 
that were visible on the person of the mother of tlui,t Mandalika, arid 
which is extremely repugnant with the public character of the 
record.*^ But such contents are not few^ it) these records, and they 
certainly reflect upon the taste of the people who produced and 
cherished such compositions in documents whose purpose was mainly 
incompatible with them. The fancy for Jambudvipa wffiich these 
records from Kuntaladesa and Karnataka exhibit in such a great 
degree is more ancient than would be supposed generally. The Setti 
Bhutapala who in his record at Karle said that the Caitya hall was 
the best in Jambudvipa was an inhabitant of Vejayamti, the modern 
Banavasi.^ Mediaeval epigraphs from this region almost invariably 
contain a eulogy of Jambudvipa arid Bharata-ksetra. 

§22 Mythological Allusions, etc. 

The use of mythological or Puranic contents in the eulogistic 
discriptions of kings, etc., is first met with in the Satavahana period, 
though it is confined to only one or two records. Besides the long 
series of salutations to (Prajapati) Dharma, Indra, Sarhkarsana- 
Vasudeva, Candra-Surya, the four Lokapalas: Yama, Varuna, Kubera 
and Vasava in the Naneghat record* we get in the Nasik prasasti^ a 
train of conventional similes testifying amply to the fact that many 
favourite comparisons of later times w^ere in vogue in the Satavahana 
period.® It is said that Gotamiputa's ‘essence resembled that of the 
mountains Himavat, Meru, and Mandara’; ^ that in prowess he was 
equal to Rama, Ke^ava, Arjuna, and Bhimasena; that in lustre he 
was not inferior to Nabhaga, Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, 

^ jLisi No. 579, Kundangar INKK,f No. 15. 

» Ibid. • LL., No. 1087. ‘ Ibid., No. 1112. 

‘ Ibid., No. 1123. • See Buehler, I A 42. 230 ff. ’ After Buehler, lA 42. 231. 
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Rama and^Ambarisa; and that he vanquished his enemies in a way as 
constant, as. inexhaustible, tinthinkable and marvellous in battle fought 
by the Wind, Gariida, the Siddhas, the YaLsas, the Rdksasas,,‘ the 
Vidyadharas, the Bhutas, the Gandharvas, the Caranaf, the Moion, the 
Sun, the Asterisms (Naksatras) and the Planets (Gralias)/ In the 
first record the separate mention of Dharma and Indra beside the 
Lokapalas • Yama and Vasava, and the absence of Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha in connection with Samkarsana and Vasudeva are note- 
worthy. These points suggest an ignorance of the identification of 
the pair Dharma and Indra with Yama and V^asava and of the Vyuha 
doctrine. Whereas in the second record the mention of the heavenly 
powers as confederates to Gotamiputa in battles is of special interest 
inasmuch as, as pointed out by Buehler,'^ it is ‘the oldest instance of 
a mixture of history and mythology, so usual in the later court- 
poets.’ So also interesting is the comparison of the king with the 
he;roes of Mahabharata which shows the poptilarity of the Epics in 
those days. 

Puranic contents in the Vakataka records are comparatively few 
and far between. They lay a great stress on the devotion of 
Prabhavatigupta and other Vakataka sovereigns to Bhagavat or Visnu^ 
and Svami Mahabhairava/ They tell us that the Bharasivas 
besprinkled their forehead with the pure water of Bhagirathi, which 
they obtained by their valour;® that Rudrasena II acquired 
abundance of good fortune through the favour of the divine God 
Cakrapani, i.e., Visnu;® that the fame of Candragupta was tested by 
the waters of the four oceans— Catur-udadhi; ’ that Pravarasena II 
was, through possessing the favour of the God w^aiiibhu or 
Mahesvara, as virtuous as one belonging to the Krta age;^ that 
the Bharasivas owed their origin to the great satisfaction of the God 
Siva, caused by their carrying a liriga of Siva placed as a load upon 
their shoulders;® and that Prthivisena who was extremely devoted 
to the God Mahesvara, conducted himself like Yudhisthira.'® The 
Ajanta pja^asti when in .good condition must have been a feast of 
mythological allusions as even in its fragmentary state it shows that 
therein the poet had compared the strength of the Vakataka princes 
with that of Purandara, and Upendra, their complexion with that of 

1 After Senart, EI 8. 60 ff. * I A 42. 234. 

® Poona Copperplates, EI 15. 41 ; Rithpur Copperplates, EI 14. 267; Balaghat 
Copperplates, EI 9. 270. 

* Chaminak copperplates CII 2. 236; Siwani copperplates, CII 3. 245: Dudhia 
copperplates, EI 3. 258. Pattan copperplates, EI 23^ 85 ; Drug copperplates, EI 22. 
211 ; Tirodi copperplates, EI 22. 171 ; Balaghat copperplates, ’£^7 9," 270. 

® See notes 242, 2431 244 above. ® Ibid, , 

’ Poona copperplates, EI 15. 41. * See note 244 above. 

• Chammak copperplates, CII 3. 236: Siwani copperplates, CII 3, 245 ; Tlrod 

copperplates, EI 22* 17X; Dudhia copperplates, EI 2, 258; Pattan copperplates, El' 
23. *85; Balaghat copperplates, EI 9. 270. Same records as 'above. 
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Hari, Rama, Hara and I,ndu and prowess with; that. ’of* Hari and 
Vikrama.' , . 

The Traikutaka records are all' devoid of such mythological 
content^. 

From* the Calukya period onwards mythological allusions become 
a feativ*e common to the records of all the dynasties, and o.ccur in a 
great variety. Imitating the Gupta records the Ka^ccuri records 
compare their kings in their various virtues and powers with Dhanada, 
Varuna, kidra, etc.^ The Badami Calukya records tell us that the 
Calukyas belonged to the gotra of Manu, were the sons of HaritI, 
were bred up by the seven goddesses, the Saptamatra, obtained a 
succession of blessings through the protection of Karttikeya, and got 
their Boar standard — the varaha-ldnchana — by the favour of the 
divine Narayana. In' their descriptions of the Calukya kings these 
records have comj^red them with such mythological personages 
as Raghu, Karna, Vrkodara,*^ Uma, Varuna, Nahusa, Puranda?k, 
Indra,"* Mahendra, Vaisravana Rama, 6ibi, Usirfara,^ etc., thus 
exhibiting great acquaintance with the Epics and the Puranas. 
Vinayaditya is said to have encircled tlie city ot Kahcl in a manner 
in which Karttikeya the son of Sankara did the army of the Daityas. . 
He was also like Yudhisthira on account of his excessive affection,® 
and like Vasudeva on account of his being the beloved of the goddess 
of fortune, i.e., Sri or Laksmi, and like Parasurama because he was the 
elephant-goad of kings, ^ and like Bharata on account of his being the 
refuge of kings.® Vijayaditya is said to have freed himself from the 
hands of the enemies in a manner in which did Udayana Vatsaraja,® 
he was also like a very Raghu in promoting the increase of his race, 
i.e., the race of the Calukyas; also he ever delighted in charity like 
Karna; and was characterised by impetuosity like Vrkodara.^® 
Jayasirnha T, it is said, was like Maghavan (Indra) possessed of 
virtuous qualities and in affluence resembled the God Vaisravana 
(Kubera). Pulakesin I is said to have descended frorn the God 
lliranyagarbha (Brahman) .and is compared with Vasudeva in the 
grandure of his majesty, so also his two sons resembled the sons of 
Vasudeva, Balabhadra and Vasubhadra in their possession of virtuous 
qualities. Mangalesa was as difficult of assault as the God Mahendra; 
like Rama he was never conquered, was liberal as Sibi, the son ol 
Usmara; like Yudhisthira he •was faithful to his promises; was 
possessed of fortune just as Vasudeva (Krsna) is possessed of Sri; he 
possessed fame like Mandhatr and in intellect he was quite equal to 

1 41.54 ff. 

® Abhone coppcrpljftea, El 9. 276; Vadner copperplates El 12. 30; Saraswani 

' , copperplates, El 6. 294. 

® Eiit No. 63. * Ibid.^ No. 14. 

« Ibtd,, No. 36. ’ Ibid, 

» Ibid., No. 62. 


® Ibid.y No. 6. 

« Ibid, 

JO Ibid., No. 63. 
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Brhaspati and U^anas.^ Diirlabhadevl, the queen of Kirtivarman I is 
said to have been a most devoted wife like Damayanti and Loka • 
mahadevi is praised as being a very mother of mankind like Uma.'* 
So also Pulake^in II, who had a dignity like Nahusa was like Indra 
for possessing certain Saktis and when he attacked Puri, the capital 
of the Mauryas, he acted like Purandara, the destroyer of Pura and 
in the possession of courage he was very much like the mountains 
Meru, Malaya and Mandara.^ 

The Records of the Rastrakutas also abound in such mythological 
allusions and taking advantage of the names of the princes of that 
dynasty their composers have created a special interest by putting 
them in such figures of speech as the Hesa, rupakuy etc. In their 
various personal physical and moral qualities the Rastrakuta princes 
have been compared with various forms of Siva, Brahma and Visnu 
and other mythological characters such as Indra Prthu, Mandhatr, 
Sibi, Jimutak<^tu, Dadhica, Arjuna, Kama, DilJpa, Laksmana, 
Yudhisdiira, Parasurama, etc.^ Later documents of the dynasty trace 
the descent of the Rastrakuta family to the race of the Yadus, sprung 
from the Moon,^' and some records give a detailed account of their 
.origin as: In that family of the Yadus was Visnu Krsna and kings of 
that family became known as the Tungas and belonged to the Satyaki 
branch of it. In it was born Ratta and after him his son Rastrakuta 
who gave his name to the family.^ The earliest date known at 
present when this mythological element entered in their genealogy is 
871 A.D.’ But before that in 808 while referring to the birth of 
Govinda III, the Wani-Dindori plates observed that when he came 
on the horizon the Rastrakuta race became invincible like the race of 
the Yadus when Murari was born in it.® Alter ar, perhaps correctly, 
suggests that it is probably this simile which suggested to the later 
kings and poets the idea of claiming a descent from the Yadus.® 
The Rastrakuta records besides comparing their kings with 
mythological personages, allude to many Epic and Puranic episodes 
in their descriptions of the exploits of, the princes by resorting 
frequently to the device of the ‘double entendre.’ Thus Amogha- 
varsa, the son of Indra, is likened to Rama, the son of Das>aratha, and 
his war with the Cera king, whose crest was a bow, is described by 
alluding to Rama’s breaking of the bow of Rudra.^® In a similar 
manner the composers of the Rastrakftta records have used such other 
episodes, as Siva’s (who is mentioned as Pinakapani) victory over 
Madana by burning him with the fire of his wrath; the cutting off 

1 List No. 6. * Ibid , No. 63. ® Ibid., Nos. 14, 22, etc. 

* Ibid., Nos. 109, 95, 133, 115, 161, 97, 121, 106, 129, 151, 152, etc. 

® Ibid,, Nos. 128, 162, etc, « Ibid,, No 9 .‘ 164, 173, etc. ’ Ibid., No. 133. 

* Ibid , No. 114; line 10 of No. 164 2nd plate. 

* Altekar, a. S. The Rdffrakufas and their Times, {R, T,,) p. 16. 
e.g. List No. 173' verse 18. 

* “ e.g. Ibid,, No 173 verse 17 ; No. 164 line 9 of 2nd plate. 
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by Parasurama of the thousand arms of •Sahasrai:juna; ! the episode 
of the dernon-pair Madhii and . Kaitabha ^ Visnu'§* uplifting of the 
subn\erged earth in his Var^a incarnation;^ Visnu’s (mentioned as 
Upendra) uplifting of the Govardhana mountain;^ Parasurama’s 
gift of the earth to Kasypa;^ Ravana’s (ipentioned as Dasakantha) 
conflict with Sahasrarjur/a; ® and many others. Like the Calukya 
records these also bring in the train of these comparisons; mountains 
like .Hirnlaya, Meru, Mandara and Malaya besides making use of other 
mythological contents like the Kaustubha jewel, the Vanamala, etc., 
which are not found in the former records. These and many other 
mythological contents in the RastrakuUi records sj^eak for the court- 
poets’ great acquaintance with the various aspects of Siva and the 
avataras of Visnu and offer considerable corroboration for the evidence 
of contemporary soulpturcs which exhibit a great advance in 
iconography. 

Mythological allilsions become quite commonplace and covec a 
vast range of Epic and Puranic matter' in the late mediaeval records. 
In this respect the records of the Kalyana Calukyas, Kajacuryas, 
Yadavas and Silaharas closely follow the Rastrakuta records wherefore 
this wide-scale propagation of the mythological contents in the 
Deccan must be attributed to the Rastrakutas. It is quite significant 
that records of this period which come from Karnataka and southern 
Deccan are generally richer in this respect than those found in the 
upper Deccan. I'hey narrate at length the stories from the Puranas 
and the Epics and allude even to the most insignificant or uncommon 
mythological personages. In their range of similes and comparisons 
occur such fabulous concepts as the ‘ Kalpa-vrksa,’ ‘ Candrakanta ’ 
jewel, ‘ Kama-dhenu,’ ‘Cakravaka’ ‘ Akasa-gaiiga,’ etc., besides 
allusions to the ‘Saptarsis,’ to the ‘Navagrahas,’ etc. The records of 
the Ratta chieftains of Saundatti and Relgaum are particularly note- 
worthy in this respect.’ 

(D) INVOCATIONS, BENEDICTIONS AND IMPRECATIONS 

§23 Ancient Records 

Invocations as such are almost absent in the records of the 
ancient period, though one or two exceptional instances like the 
Naneghat record,^ contain saljitations to deities at the beginning.® 
The Ajanta record of the Vakapakas may have contained in the first 
stanza an invocation to Buddha,^® But the record being too much 
mutilated nothing definite, can be known on this point. 

• * I^ist No. 173 verse 25. 

* Ibid., verse 27 and lines 3 and 4 on 2nd side 2nd plate of No. 164. 

,» List No. 173 verse 33. * Ibid., Nos. 151, 152. » Ibid. • Ibid. 

' See Ibid., Nos. 598, 533, 536, 459, 441, 552, 620, 579, 264, 332, 242, 251 ; also 
Nos. 144, 138, 483, 374 and INKK., Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, etc. 

? LL., No. H12. » Ste § 22 above- “ ASiVI 4 . 124 ff.. 
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. §'24 Eakly Mediaeval Period 

Invocation, however, became a common feature of the mediaeval 
records. In the records of the Badami Calukyas invocation is 
generally addressed to Visnu in his Varaha incarnation dn one stanza 
which appears in most of their records, viz., ^Jayatydviskrtam Visnor^ \ 
etc. In li' few exceptional cases the invocation to Visnu is made in 
a diifcrent stanza, e.g. ^Jayatyamala hdlendu\ etc.,^ or 'Jinyati 
Jagatam^y etc.' And in a few records the invocation is addressed to 
other deities such as Siva, e.g., one instance invokes Siva and 
Parvati under the names of Hara and Gauri.'^ Similarly while most 
of the Rastrakiita records invoke the protection of both Visnu and 
Siva (Hara) in one common stanza 'Sa vovyddvedhasd\ etc.,^ 
some offer an interesting variety by addressing the invocations to 
other forms of Siva and Visnu in addition to the usual invocation or 
to ,Dther deities, like Brahma also with the usual one or without it. 
Thus in one record we find a verse in praise of Vira-Narayana after 
the usual invocation,^ in another the usual invocation is followed by 
a verse in honour of the Samaveda and two verses containing 
invocations to Visnu and Sesa.’ A third which does not contain the 
usual invocation has the one addressed to Visnu under the names of 
Miirari, Krsna and Hari.® Several records invoke Krsna in the verse 
^Jayati vibudhahandhuiy after the usual ^Sa vovydd\ etc.,^^ while 
several records replace the one-verse invocation to Siva and Visnu 
by two verses, one invoking Visnu under the name Murari and the 
other invoking Siva under the name ‘'rripura-vijayin.’ 

§25 Late Mi-DrAEVAL Period 

Invocations in the late mediaeval period are manifold and there 
are cases of several deities being addressed in single inscription. But 
inspite of this fact the stamp of the records of the preceding period 
is unmistakable upon them. Invocations in the records of the Kalyana 
Calukyas are generally t6 SambhiV^ and .Varaha, the latter being 
made in the verse well kiiown to us from the records of the Badami 
Calukyas, viz., ^Jayatydviskrlam\ etc.*'^ Invocation to fiambhu in the 
Kalyana Calukya records is made in the stanza ^Namasiunga- 
§iraicumbi\ etc., which also occurs in many records of the Yadavas,^® 

’ « 

e.g., List No,s. 25, 30, 36, 37, 39, 41, 48, 51, 59, 62, 70, 71, etc. 

» Ibtd., No. 12. » Ibid., No. 17. * Ibid., No. 63. 

* Ibid., Nos. 95, 104, 106, 109, 115, 133, etc. 

« Ibid., No. 133. ’ Ibid., No. 162. » Ibid., No. 129. 

» Ibid., Nos. 151, 152, etc. . “ Ibid., Nos. 164, 173. 

» Ibid., Nos. 572, 376, 399, 533, 536, 552, 453, 528, 529, 542, 545, etc. 

” Ibid., Nos. 464, 376, 399, 552 ; INKK., No. 10, etc. 

“ List Nos., 269, 27,0, 275, 281, 305, 307, 314, 316, 325, 326, 331, 333, 334' 
349, etc. 
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Kajacuryas,'^ and the Kolhapur .Silahafas.^ Rastra-kuta verse 

invoking VisRu and Siva: \Sa*vovydd^ etc., aljjo- occurs in many 
records ,of the Yadavas^ and the Silaharas,^ whereas some of tHe 
Kalacurya recofds invoke Visnu in his Varaha incarnation through 
the Calukya verse ^ Jayatydviskrtam^^ etc. . 

IJut these common factors are only the foil behind the 
innumerable idiosyncrasies to be met with in the late ’ mediaeval 
period invoking various manifestations of Siva, Visnu and the 
Devi as well as Brahma and other deities, lo quote some of these: 

Among the deities invoked in the Kalyana Calukya records are 
found Kapalin,^ Pasupati, Siva-lihga,’ Prasann^-Bhairava,** Hari- 
hara,^ Kesava,^^^ Surya^^ and Vagdevi.^* In one record the first 
stanza invokes Kesava who is called ‘Divijottara’ i.e., the best of the 
Cods, who is saluted by Kesi, Vajri and other proud demons 
(Ditijas) and then in the next two stanzas it invokes Kesava to give 
victory, ^anmukha for something not quite clear, Sarasvatl for die 
desired object, Mahalaksmi for wealth, Durga for fearlessness, Girija 
for fame, and the ‘l.ord of Parvati' (Parvati-Dayita) for long life,^® 
lliose in the Yadava and Silahiira records include invocations to 
Varaha under the name of Potrin,^^ Krsna as Kamsari,^^ Krsna,. 
Gopala-Krsna,^^* Visnu as ftarhgapani,^^ Siva as Isa, Kapalin, etc.,^® 
Brahmii under the name of Vedhas,^^^ Uma-Mahesvara, Siva-Parvatl, 
Laksml-Narayana; to goddesses such as Bhavani under the name 
‘Dvaraja,'^^ Mahalaksmi, Sarasvati, Sarada and Durga^^ and most 
noteworthy of all to Ganesa under the names ‘ Vighnaraja,^ Heramba, 
Vinayaka, Gananayaka and Ganapati.*^^ 

Inscriptions recording donations to Jain temples, teachers, etc., 
which are found in any number from the time of the Rastrakutas 
generally have at the beginning a salutation to one of the Tirthaiii- 
karas, or to a Jain saint or to the Jain creed tbl lowed by an invocation 
to either of these. 

§26 JIenedictory and Imprecatory Versf^ 

Benedictory and imprecatory verses lauding gifts and deprecating 
their resumption make their appearance in records from the 5th 
century a.Di and are found in the records of all the dynasties from 

1 List No. 598. 

2 See inscriptions of the Kolhapur i^ilaharas in Kundanuar, INKK. 

® inscriptions of the Yadavas in Panchamukhi, Kar. Inscr. I. 

« e.g. List No. 198. « Ibid,, Nos. 579, 602. « e.g. Ibid., No.- 464. 

’ e.g. Ibid., No. 552. » e.g., Ibid., No. 579. » Ibid., No. 484. 

e.g., Ibid., No. 552. Tbid., INKK., No. 1. Ibid., No. 13. 

Ibid., No. t3. List Nos. 232, 273, 301, 302, 308, 339. 

e.g. Ibid., No. 26S. Ibid., Nos. 332, etc. e.g. Ibid., No. 368. 

Ibid., No. 227. Ibid., No. 198. 20 305 , I 95 , etc. 

Ibid., No. 279. 278, 327. No. 264 and 

** Lijt Nos. 259, 326. 359, 200, 341, etc. . [INKK, No. 13. 

e.g. Ibid., No. 235, 237, 239, 340 and INKK, Nos. 22, 40, etc. 
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the Vakatakas to the Yadavas including those of the feudatories. But 
they are generally of a stereotype nature, the only variation being 
noted in quantity, terminology and arrangement. However several 
records of the late mediaeval period paraphrase the verses in prose in 
the current language which practice seems to have further'^developed 
in the abridgement of the imprecatory matter into one or two 
sentences’ curses,^ Several Silahara and Yadava records, instead of 
quoting these customary imprecations, give at the end a vulgar 
sentence known as the ‘ass-curse,’ a sculptural representation of which 
appears below the curse in some cases and on numerous uninscribed 
hero-stones and bo\indary stones in Maharastra^ (which are popularly 
known as ‘gaddhegajs.’)® 

In the records of the earlier dynasties such imprecatory and 
benedictory verses are few hut their number increases in the late 
mediaeval records. 'Fhe number of imprecatory verses in the records 
of* the Vakatakas and the Badarni Calukyas c^oes not exceqd three, 
most of them quoting only one verse whereas in the records of the 
Rastrakutas and their successors the number increases to sometimes 
beyond ten. 

In most of the records containing tliese verses, they are cited as 
from Vyasa or Manu or from ‘Smrti’ in general. Kane has attempted 
to indicate the source of a number of such verses occurring in 
epigraphs.^ 


(K) OPENING AND CLOSING FORMULA 

§27 Ancient Inscriptions 

With some exceptions, the records of the Satavahanas,® 
K Sahara tas® and a few private records from Junnar,^ Mahad,® 
Kuda,'** Karle,^” Shelarwadi,’^ and Nasik'* open with the auspicious 
word ‘Siddharn.’ But the vast majority of the private records of the 
ancient period have no auspicious word or formula at the beginning. 
Stein*'^ has correctly shown that the word ‘Siddharn’ first came into 
existence in the Deccan in the time of the Satavahanas and that the 
home of its use was the cave area. Moreover, he connects that usage 
with the development of the official style in the Satavahana inscrip- 
tions. From the Deccan the usage spread as far north as Mathura 
in the U.P., in the north-west upto Junagadh and Gunda in Surastra 
or Kathiawar and in the south-east as far as the Guntur District in 


^ e.g. List Njs. 132, 130, 436, 441, etc ® e.g. Ibid., No. 21S. 

» See also ffG., 11. 253, .324, 351. * GcsKanb, ///>., 2;2. App. pp- 1271- 

‘ LL., Nos. 1024, 1106, 1122-1126, 1146. • 1277. . 

‘ Ibid., No. 1099, 1131-1134, 1137. ’ Ibid., No. 1172. 

» Ibid., No. 1072. « Ibid., Nos. 1040, 1041. 

w lUd., No. 1108. • “ Ibid., No. 1121. 

“ /W..Nos. 1127. 1137-1140, 1148, 1149. “ IHQ. 9. 225-226. 
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Madras during the first three centuries of the Christian •era. And the 
contemporary powers of the Kusajias/ the W. . Keatrapas^ and the 
Iksvakus’* seem to have borrowed the ‘Siddham* usage ,from the 
Satavahanas and the Ksaharatas whose polip‘cal influence, and 
dominions had extended as far as the regions and in' the directions 
mentioned above. With* the Guptas the usage spread further east as 
.fjr as the Gorakhpur and Gazipur districts of the U.R. where its 
appearance is noted in the inscriptions upto at least 460 a.d.^ Aft,er 
this date*, in its changed form — the ‘Siddham’ symbol — it reached 
Bengal by the middle of the 6th century, as the symbol first appears 
in that area in a Gupta inscription from Fjiridpur® (inscribed 
sometime between 500-550 a.d.). This change in the ‘Siddham’ 
usage was, for all that we know at present, brought about in the 
Mathura region in the time of the Kusanas some of whose records 
show the use of J')oth the word and the symbol.® In Kathiawar 
‘Siddham’ usage in its word-form persisted upto* 460 A.D.’ after 
which date it was replaced by the symbol perhaps owing to Gupta 
influence.® In U.P. for some years both the forms seem to have been 
in simultaneous use during the first half of the 5th century® and 
after that only the symbol survived and spread east-ward as mentioned 
above and south-ward in the districts of Central India and Central 
Provinces where it is found in the records of the Guptas, Hunas, 
Ucchakalpas and the Parivrajakas dated between 500 and 530 a.d.^® 
In Malwa and Rajputana the usage is found only in its word-form 
and persisted upto the middle of the 6th century a.d.^^ This brief 
survey of the ‘Siddham’ usage is necessary in tracing up the source 
of its reappearance in the Deccan by the middle of the 4th 
century a.d. 

^ British Museum stone inscriptions, (88 a.d.), EI 9. 240; Mathura Stone 
Inscription, (106 A.d.>, FI 21. 60; JBORS 18. 4; Mathura Jain Image 
Inscription, ^122 a.d.), El 10. 114, No. 7; Mathura Image Inscription, 
(158 A.D.) £‘7 10. 116, No.’ 30. 

* Junagadh Rock Inscription, (150 a.d.), EI fi 42; Gund Stone Inscription, 

(181 A.D.), FI 16. 235.' 

* Nagarjunakonda Inscriptions, (250 a.d. — 300 a.d.\ EI 20. 16-22, 24 ; 21. 62. 

* Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription, (460 a.d.) CII 3, 61 ; Bhitari Stone Pillar 

Inscription, (455-467 a.d.), 011 3. 54. 

* Faridpur Copperplate, (500-550 a.d.\ Sircar, D. C. Select Inscriptions, 1. 354. 

® Malhura Stone Inscription, EI 21. 60, JBORS 18. 4 ; Mathura Jain Image 

Inscription, EI 10-114, No. 7. 

’ Junagarh Rock Inscription, CII 3, 58. 

* Bhamodra — Mohota Copperplates. 

* Mankuwar Buddhist Stone Image Inscription, CII 3. 46; Kahaum Stone 

Pillar Inscription, CII 3, 67; Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription, CII 3. 54. 

Eran Stone Pillar Inscription, CII 3. 92 ; Eran Stone Boar Inscription, Khoh 
Copperplates. 

Badwa Stone Pillar Inscription, EI 23. 52; Udayagiri Cave Inscription, 
CII 3. 25 ; Sanchi Stone Inscription, CII 3. 31; Maodsore Stone Inscriptions, 
C// 3. 51,153. 
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The Traikutakas^ and the Ksitaccuris^, open their records with 
the words ‘Om SivastP or *Svastt^ only, whereas the records of the 
Vakatakas, though generally uniform in this respect afford a little 
variety. Their earliest record, the Basim grant has on the First Plate, 
in the left margin in the level of line 1 the word ^Drstam' and below 
it in the level of line 3 the word ^Siddham.^ ^ And almost all of 
their complete grants open with the ^ drstauhsiddham^ combination. 
F^eet'* suggested that ^drstam^ is^ a contraction of ^drsiam- 
Bhagavatd' but the occurrence of the phrase ^Jitarii B/iagavaUV after 
the words ^drstam^ and ^ Stddham' in some of the Vakataka records^ 
makes the suggestion untenable. Further it has been proved that it 
signifies ‘seen’ i,e., ‘sanctioned’ or ‘examined’ and that is why the 
word is not found in the unfinished grants of the Vakatakas.® Some 
Vakataka grants however, omit the word "Siddhcwi' representing it 
as a symbol’ while, in one or two exceptional instances it is replaced 
by the word ^Svasti,^^ • 

7’hus, the Vakataka records present a case of an intricate 

problem of influences. The occurrence of the word 'Siddhatn in 
their records may at first sight seem to be due to the Gupta influence 
which is so much in evidence in other aspects of their records.^ But 
the fact that the Basim grant is clearly older than the ]Matliura 
Pillar Inscription of Candragupta II,'® which shows the earliest 
appearance of ^Siddham' in the Gupta records, precludes the 

possibility of Gupta influence in this respect. What is possible then 
is that the Vakatakas borrowed it from the Pallavas" to whom their 
indebtedness in several other features has been proved beyond 
question.'^ ^Drstam^ is one of these and as an accompaniment of 
^ Siddham^ in most of the Vakataka records it lends additional force 
to the argument in favour of the Pallava influence.'*' 

As regards the ^Siddhand symbol and bSvasti,’ though both occur 
actually earlier in the Vakataka records than in those of the Guptas,'* 
their appearance in the former is only exceptional. On the other 
hand in the Gupta records they seem to appear by Virtue of a long 

established usage. From the available, data it seems that the 

1 Pardi Copperplates, El 10. 51; Surat Copperplates, El 11. 219; Kanheri 

Copperplates, JCTWI^ 58. 

2 Abhona Copperplates, El 9. 296 ; Vadner Copperplates, El 12. 30 ; Saraawani 

Copperplates, El 6. 294. “ 

® Basim Copperplates, El 26. 151. * CII 4. 236. 

® Poona Copperplates, El 15. 41 ; Rithpur Copperplates, El 19. 267. 

® Drug Copperplates, El 22. 211 ; Balaghat Copperplates, El 9. 270. 

Rithpur Copperplates, EJ 19. 267. » Pardi Copperplates, El 10. 51. 

» §§ 17 and 37. Mathura Pillar Inscription, El 21, 8. 

Hirabadagalli Copperplates, El 1 . 5; Guhapadeya Copflerplates. 

« See §17. Ibid. 

Charnmak Copperplates, CII 3. 237; Rithpur Copperplates, EJ 19. 267; 

Mahkuwar Buddhist Stone Image Inscription, CII 2. 46; Baigram Copper- 
plates, i?/ 21. 81, 
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2 pigrapic use of ^SvastV originated first' in Bengal and was adopted 
sometime m,the first half of the 5th century by/the Guptas who 
:ransmitted it to the Vakatakas. The Siddham* symbol must have 
:)ecn a^so adopt?ed by the Vakatakas from the Gupta records. Ip the 
light of this .and from the dates of the Xraikutaka and’ Kataccuri 
•ecords it naturally follows that the Vakatakas were mainly responsible 
for the occurrc^mce of the word \Svasti' in the Trailcutaka and 
t^ataccuri records. ^ SvastV also appears in the records of the 
Maitrakas of ValabhT^ in Kathiawar, East Gahgas* in Kalihga and 
West Gaiigas'^ in South India which are all dated after the middle 
Df the 5th century. It may have been adopted by them directly from 
the Gupta records or indirectly through the agency of the Vakatakas. 
'Ehe chronology of the instances of ^ Jit am Bha<^avatd^' ^ would 
suggest that it was borrowed by the West Gaiigas from the Vakatakas, 
oerhaps at the sanie time when they borrowed the word ‘Svasti' 
Tom tl^em and that though the phrase may have been a genuine 
Vakataka coinage the Gupta influence must have been its root cause 
as it is known to us that the Vakatakas were Saivas at first and 
,hat Rudrasena II accepted Vaisnvism after his matrimonial alliance 
with the devout Vaisnava Candra Gupta II. 

§28 MiiDiAEVAL Inscriptions 

Henceforth ‘Oa;/’ and ^ SvastV almost monopolize the Deccan 
‘ncluding the Karnataka. Excepting those instances which open with 
10 auspicious formula (which are numerous and which are found in 
ihe case of every dynasty from the Badami Calukyas to the Yadavas) 
:he records begin with either alone or with ^ Svasti' ^ alone 

Dr with both 'Om' and ^SvastP’^ the latter always following the 
ormer. Of these none is peculiar to any dynasty or region or period. 
Nevertheless, the epigraphs of each dynasty offer some variety by the 
*e petition of one of these words or by adding a new word before or 
after one of or both of these words or by inserting a salutation after 
hese. Thus the records, of the CalukyaS of Badami begin with 

1) ^ Svasti ^rimatdm\ etc,,® or ^Svasti Jayatyaviskrtam^' etc.® 

2) "Om Sva$ti Svdmimahdsena,^ or ^ Om Svasti-amarasathkdsa^ 

^ Bhamodra-Mohota Copperplates, see Sircar, D. C. ‘ Select Inscriptions/ p. 403. 

^ Jirjingi Copperplates, Ibid., p. 458. 

® Penukonda Copperplates, Ibid., p. 456. 

* Poona Copperplates, El 15. 41; Chammak Copperplates, C// 3. 237; Penu- 

konda Copperplates, Op. cit. ; Narasaraopet Copperplates, Sircar, Op. cit., 
p. 445. 

“ e.g. List Nos. 98, 99, 100, 109, 115, 129, 280, 312, 376, 399, etc. 

» e.g. Ibid., Nos. 7, 10, 12, 25, 28, 32, 36, 37, 48, 70, 96, 97, 151, 166, 229-255. 

’ e.g. Ibid., Nos. 11, 31, 39, 92, 105-107, 152, 265, 471, etc. 

* List Nos. 7, 10, 28, 32, etc. 

^ Ibid., Nos. 25, 36. 37, 38, 48, 51, 30, 41, 59, 62, 70, 71, -70, etc. 
c.«^. Jbid., No. 11. 
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etc.,^ (3). ^Om Smsti Jayatydviskrtam^' etc.,^ or simply ^SvasU 
Jayatyanwla' etc./ (4) 'Orh §rt Svdmimahdsena^' etc./ or ^Om 
^rlmatdm,' etc.^ But only in one instance in their records found so 
far do we find ‘Ow Om' followed by a salutation to fiiva as \Namah 
Sivdya,' whereas in the records of the succeeding dynasties we have 
numerous and varied instances of salutations and repetitions.® 

In the Rastrakiita records repetitions of "Om' are found in 
n^imerous instances in many of whom the first ‘O///’ is represented 
by a symbol.’ The symbol for ^Oni^ also occurs in the Calukya 
records but such instances there are comparatively few. The rest of 
their records begin like those of the Calukyas with or ^Oni 

Svasti’^ or only ^SvastV^^ or with "Svasii §rV 

The records of the Calukyas of Kalyana and the Kalacuryas are 
very simple in this respect and begin either wil*h only or only 

^Svasti* and only in few casSes with both '0?h Svasb.' However their 
records are remarkable for the use of 'SvastV at the beginning ot 
almost every section or paragraph of the record and at the commence- 
ment of an important formal feature of the record such as the grant 
portion, date or the writer’s name.^^ 

While exhibiting most of the modes of the auspicious formula 
common to the records of the above mentioned dynasties, the records 
of the Yiidavas and the fiilaharas fall apart from them in as much 
as they offer a variety of salutations and other innovations, for 
example, some records of the Northern fiilaharas and the YaJavas 
have ^ Orh Jayascdbhyudayakay ^ Svasli Sri Jayabhyudayasccd ^()m 
Svasti Jayobhyudayasca,^ whereas many inscriptions of these Silahara 
and Yadava dynasties have after the auspicious word a salutation to 
Siva: ‘Om NamaUivaya^^^ or ^Orh Namah Sivdya^ or Om 
Namah Sizdya^^^ or ‘O/w Namah Sivdya^ and in one exceptional 
case ‘*$n, Oth Namah ^ivdbhydmN^^ In several records we find a 
salutation to Gane^a in his various attributes, the earliest of which 
is found in a grant of the Northern Silaharas dated S. 919 
(or 997 A.D.) as ^Om Om Namo Vindyakdya}^ Other instances are 
‘Ow, Namo Vighnardjd\a^^ ^Om Namo Ganddhipataye^ ^Oth 
Namo Herambdya^^ and in one instance Ganddhtpataye Namahy 


^ e.g. List No. 31. * e.g. Ibid.^ No. 39. ^ e.g. Ibid.^ No. 12. 

* See the Badami Calukya Inscriptions in^PANCHAMUKHi, Kar Imer.y I. 


Ibid. 

’ Ibid.y Nos. 92, 106, 129, etc. 

» Ibid , Nos. 105, 107, 152, etc. 

Ibid., Nos. 178, 179, etc. 

11 Ibid.y No. 200. 
i» Ihid,y No. 260. 

11 Ibid,y No. 305. 
i» Ihid.y No. 227. 

21 Ibid.y Nos. 198 and 359. 
lbid,y No. 271. 


List No. 63. 

» Ibid,y Nos. 98, 100, 109, 115. 

1® Ibid., Nos. 96, 97, 166, etc. 

12 e.g. Ibid., Nos. 436, 441, 466, 424. etc. 
1* lUd., Nos. 310, 349.. 
i« .Ibid., Nos. 333, 334. 

1* Ibid., No. 278. 

2® Ibid., No. 308. 

«2 Ibid., No. 293. 

Ibid., No. 286. 
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# • • • * 

Sri Kanneivardya NamahJ ^ After this^ introd’ftction M .Ganesa in 
epigraphy ^ salutation to him along with that to Siya became almost 
a custom during the 13th century since in many records of that date 
we finc^: ‘Otw Namah Sivdya^ Sri Ganddhipataye MamahJ* ^ Besides, 
these saluAations to Siva and Ganesa ther^ have been found others 
also addressed to other deities, for example in the Paithan® and 
Purushottampui;!^ grants we have ‘Gm Namo Vardhdyaj 2 Lnd 'Dm 
'Sri ,Adivardhdya Namah^ respectively, while in the Bahai’"' and 
Kalas Budruk® appear ^Orh Namo Dvdrajd Devyai^ and ‘O/w Namah 
Sarvajndya' respectively and in the Harihara’ record of 1280 A.D. 
we have a lengthy salutation as ^ Sri Harihardya^ Namahy Sri Rdya 
Mahddeva-Laksmi-Ndrdyandya Namah.^ 

§29 The Closing Formula 

Private records of the ancient period have no. closing formula or 
word. JVIost of them close with the words ^deya dhama saghe,' and 
only a few have some kind of symbol at the end.®* Of the official 
records those of the Ksaharatas are not uniform in their endings 
besides having no closing formula. The Satavahana records are also 
similarly varied in their endings but some of them end with the 
writer's’^ name and thus herald a feature which is most common in 
the mediaeval epigraphs. An exception, however, is presented by 
one of their Nasik records which has at the end an adoration to 
Buddha,^® but its occurrence there is not suggestive of a well founded 
custom. 

The same remarks hold good for the records of the Traikutakas, 
Vakatakas and the Katoccuris, but we have to consider the Vakamka 
records rather separately as they show signs of a future custom. 
Many of their records end with the writer's or engraver’s name 
(coupled sometimes with the date) as in the case of some Satavahana 
records. “ Their earliest grant closes with a benedictory sentence in 
Samskrt: ^ Siddhir-astUy' followed by the representation of a four 
petalled lotus. • But this, or any other formula is not found repeated 
in their subsequent records and so even in the time of the Vakatakas 
we do not get evidence as to the practice of closing the document 
with some' common specific formula or word. Other exceptional 
grant of theirs in this respect is the Tirodi record*® which has at the 
end the phrase ^djiid svayam' which recalls similar expressions 


1 List No. 326. 

« Ibid., No, 339. 

Ibid., No, 279. 

’ Ibid.y No; 349. 

• LL., Nos. 1125M126, etc. 


> Ibid., Nos. 301, 302. 
* Ibid., No. 368. 

® Ibid., No. 257. 

® See § 40 below. 
Ibid., No. 1124. 


• “ Junagadh Rock Inscription, El 698. 42 ; Badva Stone Pillar Inscription, 
El 23. 52 ; Nagarjunakonda Inscription, El 20. 24, pi. 62. 

Mandasor Stone Inscription, El 12. 320, also see EI*26. 137. 

El 22. 171; Hirahadagalli Copperplates, El 1, 5. 
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^ Sayam-A^atath* anil ^dnatv say a tti dattd' at the close of the early 
Pallava records^ • and may well haye appeared in the record, in 
question as a last lingering vestige of the Pallava influence which is 
strongly apparent in other respects on the Vakataka records.^ 

Majority of the records of the Calukyas of Badamiccnd with the 
writer’s or engraver’s name which comes jrfter the benedictory and 
imprecatory verses. In some records, however, the name of the 
writer is not given and so they end with the last imprecatory verse. 
Here also there are three exceptions each of which gives a different 
closing formula at the end after the writer’s name. One of these has 
‘Om Namah Sarvajrldyay' ^ one ^Svastydstu Go Brdhmanebhyafy ^ 
and the last ^Svastjastti Lekhaka-Vdcaka-Srotrbhyuh^ Oni.' ^ The 
last two recall the unique phrase at the end of the Hirahadagalli 
inscription ^ Svasti Go-Brdhmana-Lekhaka-Vdcaka-^rotrhhya itV ® and 
show beyond doubt that the source of these phrases must have been 
a Pallava record^ mostly the one mentioned above. 

Many records of the Rastrakutas have no closing formula and 
like most of the Calukya records they end with the name of the 
^lekhaka^ or the ^dutaka.^ But there are several records which 
present interesting variations. A few copper charters end with either 
^ Svahasto mama' or its equivalents 'Matam mama' or G\djd 
Svamukhddesenay ^ whereas a few copper-charters and stone records 
as well end in ^Mamgalam Mahd §rih' or 'Mamgala Mahd or 
only One copper-charter exceptionally ends in 'Orh Namah 

3tvdya' ^ and one ends in only 'Om' wiiich comes after the name of 
the writer.^® 

Excepting those records which do not have any closing formula 
and so which end with the writer’s name where it occurs or with the 
customary imprecatory verses where it does not, the records of the 
late mediaeval dynasties of the Calukyas of Kalyana, the Yadavas and 
the Silaharas generally use the formula, of Rastrakuta propagation, 
" Mamgala?h Mahd Srth' at the close after the writer’s name or the 
imprecatory verses. However, to these general characteristics there 
are some exceptions showing various endings. To quote a few, one 

^ Hirahadagalli El 5; LL., No. 12^)9 and Mayidavolu A/ 6. 86; Copper- 
plates. 

2 See § 17. » List No. 30. * Ibid., No. 29. 

® Ibid., No. 17. Also the Savnur Copperplates of S 597 (List No. 28a) has got 
‘ Nam ) Ndrdyandya * at the end {SMHD., 3. 73). 

« LL., No. 1209. 

’ e.g. List Nos. 133, 147, etc., and those of the Gujarat Branch — See Kielhoun’s 
List, Nos. 67, 70, 77, 78, 81 and El 22. 64. • 

» List Nos. 151, 152, 162, 168, 185, etc. 

» Ibid., No. 163. . , Ibid., No. 104. 

e.g. Ibid., Nos. 198, 208,210, 215, 221, 225, 278, 279, 359. 363, 368, etc., hav-^ 
‘ Mamgalath Mahd ^rih* ; 361, 350, 424,‘'579, etc., have ‘ Mamgalam Mand, 
iSrih, Srih; 310, 314, 323, 365, 376, 399, etc., have * Mamgalam Mahd Srih, 
Srih\ 343 has only ‘^rih, Srih, iSrih; 200 has only * ^rirbhavati * ; 
INKK., No. 13 has only ‘ Mamgalam Mahdd 
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or two copper-charters of the Kalyana Calukyas^end with the words 
^ Srimat- Jay a sifhha devasya dattih' or the like; ^ ‘ one ’record of the 
Northern Silaharas has ^Svasti sri Cdhada devdya'^ while one 
Yadava i'ecord has Gopindthdya namah' ® 

(F) SCRIPT 

^ Script of the fragmentary Sopara edict belongs to the Southern 
variety ot, the Asokan Brahmi and exhibits affinity with the alphabet 
of the Girnar edicts/ 

§30 Ancient Period 

Script of the ancient cave inscriptions, including those of the 
Satavahanas and the Ksaharatas, is also Brahmi, but in it at least four 
varieties are discernible/ 

First is the ‘^trcljaie’ represented by the alphabet of the Early 
Satavah&na records at Naniighat® and Nasik/ It is a little more 
developed than the Asokan script and shows tendencies in the 
direction of later developments in the rounded day in the semi- 
circular medial i of vt as well as in the detached o of tho and iho.^ 
The Nasik inscription of Kanha’s time exhibits several affinities with- 
the Asokan inscriptions in its da open to the left, rounded vay ka 
with a short vertical, narrow bottomed hay angular ta and short 
strokes and curves for u and i signs/ On the other hand the 
Nanaghat record exhibits an amount of development in m, pay day 
cay and the i — signs/® That this variety continued to be used in the 
1st century a,d. is suggested by its occurrence in the inscriptions at 
Ajanta^^ and Pitalkhora/" 

'Phe remaining three varieties, viz. the ‘archaistic’ or retrograde, 
the more advanced one and the ornamental are regarded, among 
other extra — Deccan varieties of the Brahml,^''^ — as the precursors of the 
later southern alphabets. The ‘archaistie’ prominently represented 

by the script of the Karle No. 19^* of Usavadata has b(^en regarded 

• • 

1 I.ist Nos. 400, 475. ^ ^ 217. 

^ Ibid., No. 332; also No. 227 has * ^ivamastu* and 237 has a verse eulogising 

the donor, donee and his teacher. 

* JfBBRAS, 15. 273 ff. 

^ Bueulhr, G. * Itidi in Palaeography' (tr. by Fleet in lA.y 33, Appendix) p. 32, 
and pp. 42-43. * 

« LL,, No. 1112 ; ASWIy 5. 60, Nos. 1-2, PI. 51. 

’ LL.y No. 1144; ASWIy 4. 98, No. 1, PI. 51 ; El 8. 93, No. 22, PI. 6. 

« Buehler, ip, p. 39. Cf. £*/8. PI. 6. Cf. ASWp 5. PI. 51. 

LL.y Nos. .1197 and 1198; ASWIy 4. 116, Nos. 1-2 and PI. 56. 

i» LL.y Nos. ‘1187-1193; ASWIy 4 pp. 83-84, Nos. 1-7, PI. 44. 

1* The alphabet of\he K^atrapas of Malwa and Gujarat, the alphabet of Jaggaya- 

. peta and the alphabet of the early Pallava records, see Buehler, IP., p. 33. 

1* LL.y No. 1099 ; Cf. ASWIy 4. PI. 51. The other specimens of this variety are 
LL.y Nos. 1087, 1088, 1089, 1090, 1091, 1092, 1093; 1094, 1095, 1096, 1097, 
1098, andll02, 1101 and 1141 or Nasik No. 4. • 
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as a direct developil*ent from the ‘archaic’ as among its letters the 
forms of gha^ja^ dUy bhuy yuy lUy sa, and hay come close to the forms 
in the latter/ The more advanced type, chiefly represented by the 
script of Usavadata’s Nasik inscriptions^ and of the. inscriptions of 
the later Satavahanas^ shows generally very neatly made letters with 
no trace of ‘archaic’ forms. While in the / Archaistic,’ though only 
very faint^ occur traces of southern peculiarities, in the more 
advanced variety, excepting the distinct and constant southern duy 
they are almost entirely wanting.'^ The last or the ‘ Orparnentar 
variety which is especially represented by the scripts of the Kuda^ 
and Junnar inscriptions® exhibits more fully developed southern 
peculiarities and shows two somewhat differing forms, one appearing 
in the Kuda and the other in the Junnar inscriptions. While both 
agree in the ornamental treatment of medial i and /, the Kuda variety 
extends it to .the curves of the ends of all verticals and shows notches 
in the left strokes of pa and ba. Again especially noteworthy are 
two other signs the bipartite subscript ya in yya and the s with the 
horizontal bar in Ornamental forms are also visible in some 

of the later Satavahana inscriptions at Karle® and Kanheri,® e.g., 
the looped ta and which are similar to those in the Jaggayyapeta 
alphabet of the Iksvakus.^® 

After the middle of the 3rd century a.d. distinctly different 
regional developments of the above mentioned cave characters come 
in the view. While individual peculiarities entitle each of these to a 
separate treatment, certain important common characteristics bind 
them together under one generic term ‘the southern alphabets.’ 

The script of the TraikuUika^'^ Kataccuri^^ records as well as of 
the numerous votive inscriptions in the caves of Kanheri^® and 
Ajanta^® together with that of the early Badami Calukya*’ and 
Rastrakuta^® records constitutes the ‘Western variety’ of these 

i Buehlpr, ip., p. 42; Cf. ASWI PJ. 51 and El 7. PI. 2. 

* LL., Nos. 1131-1135 and ^/8. PJs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

3 Cf. til. Pis. 2, 3; EI^. PJs. 1, 2, 3, 6; ASWL, 5. PI. 51 ; LL., Nos. 1122- 
1126, 1146, 1147, 1100, 1105, 1106, 1120, 987, 994, 1001 and 1024. 

^ Buehlhr, IP.y p. 42. 

® e.g. ASWL, 4. Pis. 45, 46; ICTWL, Pis. at pp. 4, 5,6 and 8., LL., Nos. 1037- 
1041, 1045, 1048 and 1055. 

« e.g. Cf. ASWL, 4, PI. 48; LL., No. 1152. 

’ Buehler, ip., p. 43. 8 LL., Nos. i‘105, 1106. « LL., No. 994. 

Cf.. Burgess and Buehler ASR, SI, 1 Pis. 62, 63 (Lt., Nos. 1202-1204.) 

Buehler, IP., pp. 62-63. 

Ibid,, p. 61 ; Cf. Burnell, ESP,, p. 14. 

SteyBBRAS 5 PI. 16; ICTiVL, PI. at p. 58. 

See El 12. 33. ff. and Pis. ; El 9. 297 ff. and Pis. 

18 See ASWI, 4. Pis. 55 (9), 58 (5 and 9), 59, 60 ; ASWl, 5. PI. 51 (6-9). 

18 ICTWI {ASWI No. 10) Nos, 3-9. 

1’ e.g. List Nos. 10, 12, 25, 28, 30,70, 32, 40, 11, 35, 31, 39, 62, 17, 70, 71. 

18 e.g. Ibid,, Nos. 97, 100, 121. 
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‘southern aiphabets/ ' whereas the Vakataka reobrds* are inscribed 
in what is called the ‘box-headed’ script of the Cehtral Indian variety 
of the ‘southern alphabets.’ ^ 

§31 Early Mediaeval Period* 

Between these two scripts the Deccan was almost divided in the 
early mediaeval period, so that from the 4th to the 9th century the 
former was the ruling script of Kohkan and Maharastra, (i.e. districts 
of Khandesh to Satara and the Marathwada portion of the Hyderabad 
State) and the latter that of ‘Vidarbha’ (the districts of Berar) though 
occasionally it extended further south. Both show traces of the 
influence of the northern alphabets^ but between themselves there 
exist greater differences. But irrespective of the northern peculiari- 
ties, the characters of the former variety show three stagc.s in their 
development, that^(l) of the 5th century, (2) of the. 6th and 7th 
centurie^s and (3) of the 8th and 9th centuries which last is very 
markedly cursive.® 

Later on a third variety of the ‘southern alphabets,’ knovm as 
the ‘Kanarese script’ or ‘Kannada alphabet,’ traces of wLich first 
appear in the Kadamba records of the 5th and 6th century a.d. 
becomes the prevailing script in the southern portions of the 
Deccan-approximately the territory comprised by the ‘ Kuntaladesa’ 
(the district of Sholapur and the Deccan States of Kolhapur, Miraj, 
Sangli, Akkalkot, etc.) As in the case of the western variety this also 
shows three stages of development of varieties, the ‘archaic,’ the 
‘middle’ and the ‘Old Kanarese.’ The first is found in the records 
which fall between 578 a.d. and 660 a.d., the second in those 
between 650 a.d. and 950 a.d. and the last in those between 950 a.d, 
and 1,400 a.d.® 

Records of the Badami Calukyas, excepting those written in the 
wx^stern variety show the first two of these varieties. Their early 
records from the time of Mangalesa to the time of Vikramaditya I are 
in the ‘archaic Kannada,’’ though in some ‘occur not rarely but* 
never constantly’ round hand forms for -example of a, ka and ra 


^ See Buehler, /P., pp. 62-64. 

* See Fleet 'Gupta Imcriptiorts* CII 3. Nos. 53-56, Pis. 33^ to 35 ; lA 12-239 

and PJ. ; ASIVI 4 Pis. 56. 4,»57. 3, El 3. 260 and 1*1. ; Transactions t Eighth* 
Or. Cotif. (Mysore), pp. 613 ff. and PL El 17. 13 and PI. ; El 15-41 and 
PL. 17. 13 and PL, 26. 155 and Pi., 19. 267 and PL, 22. 211 and PL. 22. 171 
and Pis., 23-85, 24. 260, 9. 270, 26. 151, and PL, NIA 2. 177. 

® Buehler, IP., pp. 64-65.* 

It had reached as far the border of Konkan, as can be seen from the Sanksi 
(Kolhapur) slfjb inscription.. See Modern Review ^ March 1947. 

* e.g. List No. 32 ; and El 15. 41 ff. ; See Buehler, IP., pp. 63 and 65. 

® See Buehler, IP., Pis. 7 columns 1-3 ; 4-6, 8, 9 and PL 8 column 1, 

* Ihid.y pp. 65. 69. 

’ See plates at lA 10. 58, 7. 161, 6. 72, 8. 44. 
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characteristic of tht ‘middle Kannada,^ And the later records from 
the time of Vikrainaditya I to the end 6f the dynasty are in the 
second or ‘the niiddle Kannada’' variety.^ 

This ‘ middle Kannada ’ is also found in the iasciriptidns of the 
‘ Rastraku^.as ’ in cases when they do not use the \\e*stern variety 
or the Nagari. Buhhler observes/ ‘ During this period some 
marked differences are observable in the ductus between the several 
classes of'documents. The Copperplates of the Western Calykj^s 
mostly show carelessly drawn cursive* signs sloping toward^ the right 
and their stone inscriptions upright, carefully made letters, which 
especially in the ligatures are abnormally large. With the characters 
of the latter agree *those of the inscriptions of the RaspakCitas. . . 

But before we proceed to the last variety we have to consider a 
new development which came into being in the, Rastrakuta regime as 
an effect of northern inroads. And that is the use of the Nagari 
script. ^ * 

Several stray cases of the Nagari forms in the signatures of the 
grantors of the Gurjjara Copperplates^’ together with the Dhinki 
grant® of 716 a.d. entirely WTitten in Nagari indicate that between 
628 A.D, and 736 a.d. Nagari had been established in Gujarat as a 
living script side by side with the conventional southern script of the 
court.’ But with the ]<astrakQtas Nagari gradually acquired the status 
of a ruling script both in Gujarat and the Deccan by deposing the 
prevailing southern alphabets. 

The earliest document written throughout in Nagari is the 
Samangad grant of 754 a.d.,® but the Rastrakutas continued the use 
of the ‘ proto-Nagarl ’ or ‘ the acute angled variety ’ for some 
70 years even after that date.'** The ‘acute-angled’ (or Siddha- 
mdtrkd) is also found in the earlier Multai (708-9 a.d.) grant^^ and 
the contemporary Pattadkal (755 a.d.) pillar record. The Pattadkal 
characters arc intermediate in type (a mixture of Nagari and acute- 
angled letters) between those of the Bodh Gaya inscription of 
Mahanaman.of 517 or 58^8 a.d.^^ and those of the Samangad copper- 
plate grant; but approximate more closely with those of the former. 
These northern peculiarities in this case are evidently due to the 
Brahmana from North India for whom the pillar was set up, for 

^ Buehler, IP.t p. 66. 

' * See plates at I A 8-24 ff. ; and fascimilescat I A 6. 81, 88 ; 7. 300, andyBBRAS 

16. 233 ff. 

® See plates at lA 12. 158 ff . ; 11.126; and fascimiles at 10. 61 ff., 104, 166, 

170; 11.126; 20-70. 

* IP,, P. 67. 

» See Bhandarkar^s List Nos. 1209-1212, 1218-1219 and £7 23. 147-155, 24. 
176-178. 

« See I A 12, 155. ’ ’ Sankalia, 'aG., pp. 172-173. I 

® List No. 93. ® See Buehler IP., 49-51. 

10 List No. 91, see Pj. lA* 18. 234. “ List No. 63 see PI. on El 3. 4. - 

C//3. 276. 1® List No. 93. 
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another copy of the same inscription which is found on the same 
pillar is made in the prevailing ‘middle Kannada’ script. The 
Multai grant is written in characters which represent the last phase 
of the ‘^cute angled’ variety showing a mixture of the wedges and 
straight top strokes thus blending the characteristics of the earlier 
‘acute-angled’ and ‘the Nagarl.’ This phase, as is shown by the 
script of the Bbandak/ Wani-Dindori,^ Radhanpur^ alid other 
grSists, lasted till at least 810 a.d. 

The ^find-spots of Rastrakuta Nagari records are exclusively 
situated within the confines of the N. Deccan,^ a fact suggesting the 
recognition of Nagarl as an official script alongside of the Kanarese. 
As a ‘living’ or current script the Nagarl pervaded the major portion 
of the N. Deccan during the later Rastrakuta period and hence all the 
subsequent records, whose provenance was in the Deccan, excepting 
those of the Kolhapur i^ilaharas, had to be written in the Nagari 
Script. , 

By this time the ‘middle Kanarese’ developed into the third 
stage viz., the ‘old Kanarese’ which does not differ much from the 
modern Kannada alphabet.^ It first appears in the Gafiga® and early 
Kalyana Ciilukya’ inscriptions and henceforth occupies the position 
of the prevailing script of Karnataka and extend^ north-ward into the 
middle Deccan i.c., the region forming part of the Kuntala-desa. 

§32 Late Mi*diaeval Period 

Excepting a few early instances,® the records of the Calukyas of 
Kalyana and most of the records of the Silaharas of Kolhapur are 
written in the ‘old Kanarese’ script. The records of the Silaharas 
of Koiikan arc exclusively in the Nagari script of which the earlier 
ones'** show together with the much earlier Samangad record of their 
overlords, the Rastrakutas, the ‘archaic’ phase of the Nagari script. 
In the case of the Kalacurya and Yadava records it is found that 
generally those whose find-place and provenance are in the N. Deccan 
are written in the’ Nagarl script whereas those of Karnataka are in the 
‘old Kanarese.’ 

In the Yadavas Nagari found its greatest patrons and it spread 
with the spread of their power. Towards the close of the 1 2th century 
it first gained recognition in the court of the Silaharas of Kolhapur^® 
and a few years later with the establishment of the Yadava sway over 
middle Deccan it became the official as also the ‘living’ script of 
that territory. Not only that but during the Yadava regime its use 

1 Ibid., No. 98. 

* IbU., No. 114. . • " Ibid., No. 115. 

‘ * e.g. Ibid., Nos. 95, 99, 100, 101, 109, II?, 116, 117, 121, 125, 126, 133, 134, etc. 

® ^'ee Buehlhr, /P., pp. 68-69. ® lA 6. 102. 

^ See PSOCL, Nos. 271, 274. « List Nos. 376, 399, 471, 464. 

• Ibid., Nos. 192, 193, 194, 195, etc. Ibid., No. 245. 
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extended even souinward in the districts of Karnataka.^ 'Throughout 
this period Nagari — now distinguished from its ‘northern* form by 
the appellation ‘southern* — had an unchecked career of development 
80 that in the first half of the 14th century it arrived at a st^e when 
it did nof much differ from the present ‘Devanagarl’^’or • Balbhodh* 
script of the Deccan. 

(G) LANGUAGE 
§ 3 3 Ancient Period 

A somewhat ^parallel course of invasion and final subjugation of 
the Deccan by yet another ‘northern* impact is presented by the 
lingual aspect of the epigraphs. 

The ancient Cave-Inscriptions, according to the language in 
which they , are written, resolve into three groups (1) Prakrit, 
(2) Mixed or Prakrit and/or influenced by Sanskrit and (3) ^Sanskrit. 
Chronologically, the groups may be generally said to follow in the 
stated order. 

The official language under the Satavahanas and Ksaharatas was 
Prakrit. But the latter show a marked predilection for Sanskrit. In 
their records not only do we get a mixture of Sanskrit but almost a 
whole inscription written in that language. I'he Nasik Cave No. 10 
inscription is noteworthy.^ Senart remarks on its language: ‘the 
chief inscription is in Sanskrit, and is followed by two postscripts 
engraved in smaller characters and composed in a Prakrit dialect 
which approaches very nearly to Sanskrit.* ^ On the other hand the 
Satavahanas seem to have encouraged the use of Prakrit even in 
literature as the works attributed to or to the time of Hala would 
show.® The official records of Gotamiputa and his son Pujumavi are 
in pure Prakrit. The use of Sanskrit in the Kanheri record of the 
wife of the Satavahana son-in-law of Rudradaman® must have been 
due to the Ksatrapa influence. 

The subsequent records show the gradual -encroachment of 
Sanskrit upon Prakrit. The mixed Prakrit- Sanskrit language used in 
some cave-inscriptions^ shows an intermediate stage in the popularity 
of Sanskrit and the decline of Prakrit. A few later cave- inscriptions 
are entirely in Sanskrit.® 


1 Ibid., Nos. 265, 301, 302, 464. 

* Ibid., No. 368 and Mirashi’s remarks on the script- 

* Z.L., No. 1131. 

^ El 8. 78 ff. ; also cf. LL., No. 1099. 

* See WiNTERNiTZ, Geschuhte det Indichen Litteratur, pp,* 97 A02 ; Keith, 

History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 223-225 ; Har^ac&rita, Trans, by Cowell 
and Thomas, p. 2; Bhandarkar, R. G., EHD., p, 241 ; JtiAS 1916-819. 

« LL.. No. 994. 

» IHd., Nos, 984, 1018, 1042, 1043, 1044, 1047, 1131, 1136 and 1137. 

. « Ibid,, Nos, 983, 989-992, 994, 997 and 1145. 
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The language of the earliest Vakataka recorgl^ is interesting as 
it clearly exemplifies the ‘gradual advance* of Sanskrit, fts genea- 
logical portion in lines 1-5 is in Sanskrit while the formal portion 
which follows ia in Prakrit, but like the Hirahadagalli plates^* it 
closes with^a benedictory sentence in Sanskrit. As to the Prakrit in 
it, MirashPs remarks® are worth quoting: * ‘The Prakrit portion of 
the inscription deserves careful study, for this is one of \ the few 
cd{^)erplate grants from South India which contain a detailed portion 
in Prakrit^. Even in this portion the language is influenced by 
Sanskrit. ... In some respects the language of the present record 
does not strictly conform to the rules of Prakrit grammarians. . . . 
As for the dialect used, it is, as might be expected, the Maha- 
rastrl . . . but it is curious to note that this record found in the 
heart of Maharastra .exhibits some peculiarities which are usally 
ascribed to the Saurasenl (and has some features which are common 
to Paisad also.)’ He kirthcr points out that ‘Especially noteworthy 
are the forms in Si used in the sense of the dative e.g., Jlvnjjesim 
(Sk. Jlvarydya), Riiddajjesi {Sk, Rudrdrydya,) This form in si has 
survived in Old Marathi works such as the Lildcaritra and the 
Jndnesvan and is plainly the source of the Modern Marathi affix Sa, 
Scholars have long been in doubt about the origin of this affix.^ The ■ 
numerous forms in si which occur in the sense of the dative in the 
present inscription leave no doubt that this affix is the real parent 
of the Marathi affix sa' The remaining VakaUka records are all in 
Sanskrit but traces of the influence of the Prakrit are also visible.® 

The records of the TraikuUkas and the Kataccuris are in 
Sanskrit, and show that Sanskrit gained full recognition as a Court- 
language by the end of the ancient period. 

§34 Early Mediaeval Period 

Coming to the records of the Calukyas of Badami we find that 
they represent three phases' of the lingual aspect in chronological 
succession, (l)»The records upto the time of Vijayaditya® i.e., 
about 696 a.d. arc all, excepting two records from Badami,’ in 
Sanskrit. (2) From the time of Vijayaditya linguistically the empire 
was bifurcated so that the records in Maharastra or North Deccan 
retained Sanskrit,® whereas ‘Kannada’ came to be used for the 
records in Karnataka.® Howeyer in the latter region Sanskrit was not 
completely abandoned as is shown by some later records of the 

^ Basim Copperplates, El 26. 151. 

“ £■/ 1. 2 flF. LL., No. 1209. » Basim Copperplates, JS/ 26. 151. 

• See Bhandarkar, R. G., Wilson Phi, Lect, 1914, p. 204; Rajwade V. K. 

* Jndneivance Vydkarana* p. 11. 

. ® e.g., the language of Chammak Copperplates, CII 3. 236 and Rithpur Copper- 

• plates, JRASB (NS) 20. 58. 

• List Nos. 1-42. ’ Ibid,y Nos. 5 and 21. « Ibid., Nos. 48-51, 53, 59, 62, 70. 

» lUd., Nos. 43, 52, 55, 57, 58, 60, 64, 69, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81 and 82. 
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dynasty.^ (3) Simultaneously with the second phase of completely 
Kannada records existed the third phase of records composed in both 
these languages.^ The customary genealogical portion with the 
invocatory, benedictory and imprecatory verses w'as allotted to 
Sanskrit and the fv)rmal part recording the details of the actual grant 
was composed in Kannada. The two exceptions to the first phase 
are significant. One is a very early record and written completely 
in Kannada, of the 6th century a.d., but it is not an official one. 
other belongs to the reign of Pulakesin II and is written both in 
Sanskrit and Kannada. In it ‘Kannada’ is called the ‘Prakrtabhiisa’ 
or the ‘current’ ‘spoken' or ‘living’ language meaning thereby that 
it was the language of the people suggesting that Sanskrit was the 
conventional court language. It is noteworthy that no record in the 
Deccan during this period is written in ‘Kannada.’ 

This simultaneous use of two court or official languages first 
effected by Vijayaditya soon became a permanent custom as we see 
that the practice was followed by the succeeding dynasties, though 
exceptional instances are not wanting. Thus the Rastrakuta records 
show the same three phases. Their early inscriptions upto 780 a.d., 
which exclusively belong to Maharastra or North Deccan are wholly 
written in Sanskrit.^ But there is one exception,'* the Hattimattur 
record of S. 687 (or 765 a.d.) which is completely wTitten in 
‘Kannada.’ However, that is not an official record. It only refers 
to the reign of Krsna I and records the death of two heroes in a 
local affray. The Rastrakuta records belonging to the Deccan, 
Gujarat and other parts of North India arc in Sanskrit,^ wffiereas 
their Karnataka records are in ‘Kannada’ and a few^ found in South 
India arc in Tamil.’ Like the Calukya bilingual records, the 
Sanskrit-Kanarese records of the Rastrakutas also show the practice 
of allotting the customary genealogical, etc., portion to the former 
language and the formal part detailing the grant to the latter. All 
these come from Karnataka.® 

§35 Late Mediaeval Period 

Very few records of the Kalyana Calukyas have been found in 
the Deccan and almost all of them are written in Sanskrit.® Several 
Sanskrit records of the time of the Kalyana Calukyas have been found 
in Karnataka also in the districts of Bijapur,*® Dharwar,*^ Belgaum*^ 

^ List Nos. 54, 56, 61 (whicli have been considered as spurious) 63 and 71. 

* Ibid., N(js. 41, 72 and 73. Ibid., Nos. 92. 93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 

^ Ibid., No. 96. [101 and 90 and 91. 

® However a few exceptions maybe noted, see List Nos. 112 in Bclgaum district, 
120 in 'Eumkur district Mysore State, 165 in Bijapur district, and 183 in the 
Dhaiwar district. 

® A noteworthy exception is List No. 181 in Jubbulpur district, C.P. 

’ List Nos. 177-180. » Ibid., Nos. 128, 132, 131, 138, 146, 161, 

» Ibid., Nos. 386, 387, 369, 396, 400,471, 532, 594, 597, 461. [166, 167, 185. 

io c.g. Ibid., No. 464, e.g. Ibid., No. 375. e.g. Ibid,, Nos. 573, 589. 
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and Goa^ -but excepting a few instances, th#y belong, to their 
feudatories, the Kadambas and the Rattas' who show k predilection 
for Sanskrit. Also numerous bilingual records in Sanskrit and 
Kannada have been found and as might be expected, all of them 
belong to Uie districts of Karnataka.*^ The practice of usiirg Sanskrit 
for the customary'*, and Kannada for the formal portion of the record 
is strictly adhered to in these bilingual records. The remaining 
fei:<?x,ds of the Calukyas, Avhich constitute the vast majority, are in 
Kannada.^. 

Attention must be drawn here to two early records of the 
Calukyas which are of a unique importance for the history of the 
Marathi language. Besides being the earliest known instances of the 
use of that language in epigraphs they show the extent of that 
language in the contemporary period, for both of them come from 
Middle Deccan — ‘the Kuntaladcsa.’ One of these is earlier by a 
decade than the earliest genuine Marathi inscription hitherto known 
to us viz., the Sravana Belgol Inscription of A. 905.^ It hails from 
Marmuri in the Aludhoi State ^ and is dated A. 896. The 
other is dated in A. 918 and was found at Miraj in the Miraj 
State.® 

I'he importance of these records from the linguistic point of 
view has been commented upon by Kundangar’ who edited the 
first of these. But the Marathi element in these is not only confined 
to isolated words or phrases as he supposed but, as a careful perusal 
of the text would show, the whole Muctus’ of the formal portion is 
Marathi influenced by Kannada. A few lines may be quoted here, 
to illustrate the remark though the reading of the whole from line 
14 to the end is much more illustrative: ^ Ay ad hi -pm ad a nclavidinalu 
sukha-samkathd-vinode rdjya harita daksina disdvare digiivijaya-ycitre 
vijayam karavuna kapadl-samgame Samgamchuira’Samnidhau kataka 
ineUikdra-karavuna , . . rnada hastl-pdya-raksdpdlaka Hdneyayara 
Rama-gdvtimddsi Rdyd mafhnavuna . . . Tathd grdmd-udnya samkka 
Ndvidige-Maranmi do gra (ma) tri-sagadd . . , tathd-viipanidhi 
tdidka hhairavapaduy etc., upto line 57.’ 

I'hus clearly the case is not of the Sanskrit-Kanarese 
composition* as the editor would have us believe but of a Sanskrit- 
Maradil combination influenced by the Kanarese. A third Calukya 
record of a similar nature bqt belonging to the latter half of the. 
11th century comes from Bhor, containing besides some Marathi 
words, whole sentences written in pure archaic Marathi.® 


^ List Nos. 59?, 568. 

2 c.g. Ibid., Nos. ;J70, 371, 389, 410, 412, 421, 424, 427, 443, 455, 460, 470, 476, 
480, 483, 501, 504, 517, 539, 550, 572, 576, 595, 596, etc. 

‘a See Map. at the end and App. B. * EC 2. SB, No. 974. 

^ List No. 371. • Ibid., No. 38. 

’ JfBHS., 2. 213. » List No. 461. 
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Of the total nfimber of Yadava records listed here (and so far 
known to us) approximately one-third are found in Maharastra^ 
whereas the remaining major portion comes from Karnataka. In the 
former group there is only one record — found at Pulunja^ which is 
whohy in Kannada and one which is bilingual, in Sanskrit and 
Kanarese.® Like the records of the preceding dynasties the Yadava 
records diso fall into several groups according to the language of 
their composition. Nearly half of the total number are wholly hn 
"■Kanarese,^ one-third wholly in Sanskrit,^ one-tenth in /Sanskrit- 
Kanarese’® three or four in ‘Sanskrit-Marathi’ ’ and nearly as much 
wholly in Maradii.® Here also we find that in the case of bilingual 
records the customary portion has been allotted to Sanskrit, while 
the formal portion recording the grant, etc., occurs in Kanarcse or 
Marathi. 

Now correlating the ‘provenance* groups with the ‘language* 
groups we come to the following significant facts that (1) almost all 
of the ‘Kanarese* and ‘Sanskrit-Kanarese* records of the Yadavas 
are confined to Karnataka® and (2) of their total ‘Sanskrit* records 
one-fifth come from the heart of Karnataka,’® an equal number from 
southern Deccan'^ and three-fifths hail from the rest of the Deccan. 
In the light of this it is possible to state as a general rule that in the 
late mediaeval period epigraphic records were composed in North 
Deccan or Maharastra wholly in Sanskrit (as in the early mediaeval 
period) and in Karnataka wholly in Kanarcse but sometimes— as the 
provenance of the bilingual records show^‘^ — both in ‘Sanskrit- 
Kanarese* in the intermediate region of the districts of Belgaum and 
Bijapur and the narrow tract of the Miraj-Kolhapur States. 

The evidence of the records of the Kalacuryas and the 
Silaharas only confirms the above statement. Excepting one or two,’^ 
the records of the Kalacuryas belong to Karnataka and they are all 
in Kanarcse. The records of the Kolhapur Silaharas resolve into 
three groups: ‘Sanskrit* ‘Sanskrit-Kanarese* and ‘Kanarcse* of 

1 About forty, viz. List Nos. 256, 257, 259, 260, 262, 263, 272, 273, 275, 278, 

279, 288, 289, 292, 293, 303, 304, 309 317, 318, 327, 339, 341, 342, 359, 363, 

367, 368, 270, 284, 271, 286, 366, 355, 358, 364. 

2 Ibid,, No. 284. 3 No. 270. 

* About 56 records. See App, B and Map at the end. 

® About 37 records. See App. B and Map at the end, 

“ About 12 records. See App. B and Map at the end. 

’ List Nos, 271, 286 and 366. ** Ibid.y Nos. 355, 358 and 364. 

* See Map at the end. 

About 8 records. List Nos. 2v')5, 291, 301, 302, 306, 308, 326, 345. See Map at 
the end. 

List Nos. 273, 275, 278, 288, 289, 303, 317, 318, 327; Map at the end. 

See Map at the end. 

See Note 11 above for Sanskrit records and List Nos. 270, 284,332, etc.; and 
See Map at the end. 

List No. 615. 


See Map at the end. 
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which the -first is spread over the south Satara district/ Miraj* and 
Kolhapur States/ the second is confined only to ’the Kolhapur 
State^ and the third embraces the south Miraj® and Kolhapur 
States® and the district of Belgaum/ Numerically the last is the 
largest group covering half of the total records, the first 'amounts to 
hall oi the third group and the second half of the first group. 

Of the Kpnkan Silahara records, the two records of the southern 
branch® and about two-thirds of the total records of the northern 
branch® are wholly in Sanskrit. The rest comprise the bilingual 
‘Sanskrit-Marathi’ records and a few composed wholly in 
Maralhi.^^ 

§36 Marathi in Inscriptions 

The introduction of Marathi in official epigraphic records in the 
Deccan is an outstanding event of the late mediaeval period. Traces 
of Marathi infliieuce have been noticed in the earlier records of the 
Badami Calukyas^^ and the Riistrakutas^® suggesting that as a ‘spoken’ 
language of the major portion of the N. Deccan Marathi had been 
struggling its way into official documents during the early mediaeval 
period. In the late mediaeval period Marathi appears to have spread 
over the whole of Maharastra including ‘Kuntala-desa,’ and receive4 
by its employment in their records official recognition as the language 
of that country. From the latter half of the twelfth century records 
written wholly in Marathi began to appear in the Deccan whereas 
its association with Sanskrit in epigraphs goes as back as the last 
quarter of the tenth century.’® The provenance of these ‘Sanskrit- 
Marathr and ‘Maradil’ records sheds a flood of light on its 
geographical extent in the late mediaeval period. In the north-east 
they have been found in the Balaghat’® and Chanda’’ districts of the 
Central Provinces and on the border between the Yavatmal and 
Adilabad districts; in the north and north-west in the East 
Khandesh’® and the Thana^® districts respectively; in the south-west 

and south in the province of Goa^’ and the Belgaum and Bijapur’* 

• 

» List No. 24^. a Jbid., No. 229. 

» Ibid., Nos. 231, 232,237, 239,244 and 245. * Ibid., Nos. 234, 235, 236. 

“ Ibid., No. 238. • Ibid., Nos. 230, 233, 243, 250-255. 

’ Ibid., Nos. 240, 241, 242, 247, 248, 249. « Ibid., Nos. 227, 228. 

’ See Map at the end. to No. 207. 

tt Ibid., Nos. 217, 224, etc. ta ^ ^^5 24, 44, 71. 

'« Ibid., Nos. 93, 110, 114, 121, etc. 

“ Ter Inscription of f5. 1086, SMHD., 2. 80 (No. 202) ; Palasdeo Inscription of 
i5. 1079, etc. to List Nos. 371 and 396. 

to Lanji Inscription of Ramacandra YadaVa, Hiralal, ICPB., p. 20 (No. 28). 

t’ Markand Inscription of S. 1177, QBISM 19. 86. 

. , ts List 35 g 1 . jfjij ^ 271. »» Ibid., No. 217. 

•t Khadegaon Inscription of S. 1222, Date Y. R. ‘ MahaTas(r.i Sabdako^a’ 

5 : Intro, p. 6. 

” Bijapur Inscription of S. 1242, ASI, AR, 1930-34, p. 224. 
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districts respectively}* and in the districts of Ahmednagar,’* Poona, ^ 
Satara,® Sholaput^ and Osmanabad^ as also in the Bhor,® Miraj’ 
and Mudhol States.® Thus epigraphic evidence very strongly 
corroborates the statement in a thirteenth century* Mahanpbhava 
Marathi work^ according to which, ‘Maharastra’ in which Marathi 
was spoken comprised the whole of Bd'rar, the districts from 
Khandesh to Satara and the Kolhapur State; the ‘Marathwada’ 
districts of the Hyderabad State and even a portion of the southei'h 
country comprising the districts of Gulburga, Bijapur and Belgaum. 

(H) DATING AND ERAS 

§37 Ancient Period 

Of the ancient inscriptions of the Deccan, by far the most 
numerous are those which record donations, by* private persons. 
Almost all of them are undated. And so too are the inscriptions of 
the early Satavahanas.^^^ With the Ksaharata Ksatrapas we begin to 
get dated inscriptions.'^ It is to these that we owe the earliest 
epigraphic mention of the month (masa)^ fortnight {paksa) and day 
{tithi) of the Hindu Calendar in the Deccan. These inscriptions are 
dated in the years 42, 41 and 45 and 46 but they are not referred 
to any particular era, a circumstance which has given rise to much 
discussion and difference of opinion among scholars. In these dates 
while other details are given in words, the years are mentioned in 
numerical figures. 

But only two out of eight of the Ksaharata records arc dated 
whereas dated inscriptions constitute a large majority of the later 
Satavahana records.'^ And all of them are dated in the regnal years 
of the reigning price. There is a noteworthy uniformity in the details 
of thcvse dates which differ from those of the Ksaharata Ksatrapa 
records. The first thing that strikes us is the absence of the month. 
Fesides the regnal years, the details of the date consist of the season 
{rtii, e.g, ^rlsmay hemanta), fortnight of the* season {paksa) and the 
day of the fortnight {divasa). Mostly all these details are mentioned 
both in words and numerical figures but in one or two cases the 

^ Newasc Inscription of 1161, SMHI).^ 2. 5 {No, 10, 1, 2). 

* List No. 3.55. ' ® Ibid., No. 304. 

^ Ibid,, No. 364; Palasdeo Inscription of 1079 and Pandliarpur Inscription 
of g. 1195. 

* Savargaon Inscription of 1086, SMIID., 2. 1 (No. 9); List No. 286; and 

Ter Inscription of 1086, SMHD., 2. p. 80 (No. 20, 2). 

« List No. 461. ’ Ibid., No. 396. » Ibid,, No. 371. 

® Sec Datf, Y. R. op. cit., 3. Iniro. p. 6. 

I.?.,Nos. 1112,1144,1141 and 346. 

Ibid,, No. 1133 and 1174. 

- « jhid„ Nos. 1125, 1126, 1147, 1122, 1100, 1105, 1124, 1123, 1106, 1120, 1001, 
1146,1024. 
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fortnight is mentioned only in words. ^ * This manner oh dating the 
records appears to have persisted throughout thjS Abhira^ regime 
down to the early part of the Vatsagulma Vakataka^ regime. The 
regnal years in the Abhira inscription are given in words only but 
the fortnight and the day are mentioned both in words and numerical 
figures. In the Basim copperplate the regnal year and the day are 
mentioned only in figures and the fortnight of the season is given in 
words. 

Combination of Ksaharata and Satavahana manner of dating is 
found in the dates of the Viikataka (main line) records. Like the 
latter they date their records in the regnal years of the reigning 
princes but follow the former by mentioning the month, the fortnight 
of the month and the lunar day or the tithi. In their records som) 2 - 
times all the details- arc given in words only,^ sometimes- the regnal 
years and the tifhi are given both in words and . numerical figures® 
or sometimes botfi are given in figures only, However, the Vakatakas 
seem to have adopted their manner of dating from the Guptas.® 

The Traikutaka records’ are dated in an era which is supposed 
to have been founded by them about a.d. 248.® This era survived 
its founders and was used also by the succeeding dynasties of the 
Kataccuris® (and Gurjjaras'® and Calukyas'^ in Gujarat) though in 
their records they do not mention it by name. This same era later 
on came to be known as the Cedi or Kalacchuri era.^"’ 

§38 Early Mei:)iaeval Period 

With the Calukyas of Badami the Saka era is introduced for the 
first time in the Deccan. Their earliest inscription — the Badami 
Cliff inscription^'^ is dated Saka 465 and is perhaps the earliest 
record in India in which the use of the Saka era is made. Most of 
their dated records give the year in the Saka era while simultaneously 
they also use the regnal years of the reigning king.'^ And besides 

these most of them give the month, its fortnight and the lunar day. 
* • 

1 LL.; Nos. 1120 and 1146. 

* Jhid., No. 1137. ^ Basim Copperplates, El 26, 151. 

* e g., the dates of Kothuraka Copperplates, El 26. 159; and Ritbpur Copper- 

plates, JRASB (NS 20. 58.) y. 

e g., the dates of Chammnk, CII 3. 236 ; and Sivani, ClI 3. 245 ; and Bellora, 
El 24. 260 Copperplates. ® e g., sec EJ 21. 8; CJl 3. 25, 31, etc* 

’ Pardt Copperplates, JBBRA^ 16. 346, El 10. 51 ; Surat Copperplates. 
JBBRAS 23. 6, El 11. 219; Kanhcri Copperplates, ICIWI (ASWI No. 10), 
p. 57. 

* See Rapson, E. J. Catalogue of the (^oim of the Andhra D\nast\\ etc (London, 

1908), CLX-CLXI; Mirashi, E/ 24. 118; Jayaswal' however, thinks that 
the era was founded by the Vakatakas, see History of India, (1933), p. 771. 

» lA 17. 215; Abhonc El 9. 276, Vadner El 12. 30, SarAswani El 6. 294 
Copperplates. 

“ See Sankalia, H, D. Archceology of Gujarat, App. A, Nos. 24-30. 

1 Ibid., Nos. 34-40. JA 17. 215. List No. 1. 

^ e.g. Ibid., Nos. 4, 0, 8, 10, 23, 24, 36, 38, 41, etc. 
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• • 

Besides this, gthe Calukya epigraphs contain some otljer 

interesting poihts so far as’ the dating is concerned. None of these 
is* found to use numerical figures in the date. Further among these 
there is one inscription which besides giving the date«ifi the Saka era 
also gives 'it in the astronomical Kaliyuga reckoning,' d^e initial 
point of which was placed in 3102 B.c.‘^ The earliest mention of a 
week day and the naksatra or constellation in the date also occurs in 
one of their records,^ though the latter is found to be incorrect*.^' 
And to the Calukyas also would have gone the credit; of first 
introducing the Jovian year or the Sanwatsara had not been its 
mention in the Badami Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mangalesa® 
of a doubtful character.® 

With the Rastrakutas,’ however, the Sanwatsara becomes a 
frequent feature of the date.^ Almost all of their dated inscriptions 
give the date in the Saka era while some give in addition the regnal 
years of the reigning king.® The week-day'® <also* frequently occurs 
so that in the R^strakuta records we meet with many examples each 
of which contains the full complement of a precise date, viz. the 
Saka year (with sometimes the regnal year), the Sanwatsara or the 
Jovian year, the month, its fortnight, the lunar day and the week-day. 
A few of these give in addition the naksatra and the yoga^^ which 
add to the precision of the date. Though as a rule they give the 
details of the date in words only, we find some examples wherein the 
Saka year is given both in words and numerical figures'*^ or only in 
the latter'^ while there arc a few records which also give the tithi in 
numerical figures.'^ 

§39 Late Mediaeval Period 

And the succeeding dynasties of the Calukyas of Kalyana,'^ the 
Yadavas,'® the Kajacuryas'^ and the Silaharas'® mainly imitate the 
Rastrakiita manner of dating in their records. Till the accession of 
Vikramaditya VI Tribhuvanamalla, i.c., till 1076 a.d. the records of 
the Kalyana Calukyas were dated in the Saka era. In the year 
mentioned Vikramaditya VI started his own era known as the 
‘Calukya Vikrama’ era to commemorate the event of his accession to 

» List No. 14. 

* See Kielhorn, EI 6. 4 ff, ® List No. 39. 

^ See Kielhorn, Ell, App. No. 29. ^ List No. 6. 

® See Kielhorn, El 7. App. No. 5. ’ List Nos. 90-191. 

« e.g. Ibid,, Nos. 97. Ill, 114, 115, 121, el 
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10 e.g. md.. Nos. Ill, 120, 126, 132, 143, 158, 162, 163, 165, 170, 171, 173, 175, 
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11 e.g. Ibid,, Nos. 120, 121, 143, 158, 162, 163, 170, 171, etic. 

« e.g. Ibid,, Nos, 93, 121, 126, 134, 163, 187, etc. 
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the throne at Kalyana and since that time thei# records came to be 
dated in that. era, i.e., really in the regnal years of Vikramaditya VI 
himself./ But we find that this era- did not survive long, for soon 
after tjie death of Vikramaditya VI in c 1126 a.d. the Saka era 
reappeared in their records and replaced the ‘Calukya-Vikrama’ era.^ 
However, it appears tharit lingered in the memory of the people till 
at least 1169 since an inscription at Aihole of S. 1091^ also 
records the Calukya Vikrama year 94. The records of Somesvara IJI 
Bhulokamalla and his successors are dated chiefly in the Saka era^ 
and sometimes in their regnal years. ^ A survey of the dating in the 
Kalyana Calukya records reveals further their preference to numerical 
figures over words, a trait which the Kalacuryas and Yadavas seem 
to pick up from them. 

In North Deccan or Maharastra the ‘Calukya Vikrama' era 
did not become very popular even in the time of Vikramaditya VL 
The Silaharas and the petty feudal princes like the Mahasamanta 
Dhadibhariidaka of the Rastrakuta lineage adhered* to the Saka era 
even though they owed allegiance to Vikramaditya VI. Only the 
Yadavas seem to have adopted that era/ which fact proves the close 
friendship that existed between them and the Calukyas during the 
reign of Vikramaditya VI. But they also dropped the era after 
Vikramaditya’s death. 

'Fhe Kaliyuga era which we have seen first in the record of the 
Calukyas of Badami also reappears in the time of the Kalyana Calukyas 
but its use was only confined to the feudal territory of the 
Kadambas^ and does not seem to have penetrated beyond its 
borders. 

The records of the Silaharas and the Yadavas are dated in the 
Saka era and sometimes in addition to it the regnal years of the 
reigning princes are also mentioned.^ There are however a few 
examples in which the Saka years are altogether dropped.^® But in 
the case of the Kalacurya records, majority of the records do not 
mention the Saka year >vhereas the regrfal years are recorded in 
almost all of them. In one inscription we get the date in the 
‘Kalacurya' era, but it never appears again.^^ 

As a rule the dates are plainly stated in prose but instances are 
not wanting where the dating is composed in verse. Versified dating 
is, however, not to be found, in the ancient inscriptions. Perhaps 
the earliest example of a date given in verse is that of the Aihole 

• List Nos. 455-523. * Ibid., from Nos. 532 onwards. 

• Ibid; No. 566. * See note 2 above. 

• e.g. yWd., Nos. 538, 539, 544, 546, 547, 549, 558, 563, etc. 
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Inscription^ of Pul^kesin II of the Calukyas of Badami. After them 
a few instances occur in the records of the Rastrakutas,^ Calukyas of 
Kalyana^ and the Yadavas.^ -Another interesting point about the 
dates is that we meet with a few instances where conventional 
synonyms for numerical jvords are employed.^ Thus we have the 
words 'rasa for six and nine, 'riidra' for eleven, 'veda' for four, 
'randhra' for nine, 'purdna' for eighteen, 'sdstra' for six, 'sara' and 
'bdna' for five, 'gana' for three,^ 'vas.d 'diggaja' and 'dim' for 
eight, 'dkdsa" and 'piirna' for zero, 'manid for fourteen, etc. 

(I) SBALS, EMBLEMS AND SYMBOLS 

§40 Ancient Inscriptions 

The use of symbols as an accompaniment of documents of public 
interest seems to have been in vogue in the JJ)ecl:an since the 2nd 
century B.c. Several of the ancient inscriptions in the Deccan have 
been found to contain some symbols or signs carved with the same 
attention and care as the inscriptions themselves. 

Such symbols are not numerous, but they occur at most of the 
different sites of ancient inscriptions in the Deccan, indicating there- 
by certain community of ideas which is characteristic of a people 
sharing common culture. 'Fhe symbols arc found either at the 
beginning or at the end or both at the beginning and the end of the 
inscription. Sometimes there is one symbol at the beginning and 
other at the end and sometimes the same symbol occurs at both the 
places. Occasionally the same symbol is repeated twice or two 
different symbols are carved at the beginning or end of the inscription. 
When two or more records arc engraved continuously, we find them 
separated or distinguished from each other by the employment of 
either one or more of these symbols. For instance, at Junnar® an 
inscription on the back wall of a cistern is engraved between two 
'svasiikd' symbols, one at the beginning and the other at the end. 
Similar instances are also found at Karle’ and Nasik.^ At Karlc an 
inscription on the right end of the verandah of the Caitya-grha and 
below the feet of the elephants has an ‘altar' vsymbol at the beginning 
and a 'svasiika' at the end.^ Two inscriptions, one at Junnar^” and 
the other at Nasik^^ have only the 'svastika' symbol at the beginning 
while two inscriptions at Junnar have that symbol only at the end. But 
one of the latter two has at the beginning two signs, the ‘altar' and 


^ Ihid., No. 14. » Ibid,, No. 138. 
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the ‘taurine' ^ and the other begins with a symbol which .shows two 
parallel lines within which is enclosed a figure resembling a handle 
with a prominent knob at each end." .Two inscriptions, one at Karle^ 
and the other at Bhaja,^ have at the beginning only the 'tiiralna 
symbol! /Iwo inscriptions at Junnar bej^in with the altar’ sign 
and end with the ^iriratna'J* One inscription at Bhaja begins with 
the ‘cVescent’ sign” while one at Karle’ has a composite symbol 
af the beginning showing a ‘crescent' surmounted by an ‘S' shaped 
figure or ^ double hook. At Nasik, on the east wall of the verandah 
of Cave No. 3 are two inscriptions® engraved one in continuation of 
the other. Of these, that above was engraved about the 18th year of 
the reign of Gotamiputa Siri Satakani and that below was incised 
six years alter, in the 24th year of the same reign. And the two 
inscriptions are separated by a 'svastika' symbol, evidently the 
symbol was deliberately carved when the latter was engraved. The, 
same cave bears afso another analogous instance.^ 

It seems quite improbable that these symboljj were meant to 
endow the records with any official or royal authentication since the 
instances quoted above include records of private as well as royaT^ 
donations. Some of these symbols like the ^svastika' and the 
Urirdtna' arc famous for their religious significance and since the 
records quoted above are all donations meeting the requirements of 
the Buddhist creed, their existence in the religious character would 
be well accounted for. However, it should be noted that a few of 
these symbols like the ^svastika\ ‘altar' ‘taurine’ and the ^triiatna^ 
also occur on the contemporarj^ coins of the Satavahanas and the 
Ksaharata Ksatrapas.^‘^ 

§ 4 1 Copper-charters 

But the custom of attaching the royal authentication to charters 
is found to have been fairly common in the early and late mediaeval 
period in the Deccan. And that pertained only to the copperplates. 
Records on stone, besides the sculptures described above, have no 
other accompanifnent which could be said’ to mark their authentic 
character. And this seems to be due to the other probable custom 
of making a duplicate of the stone-record on one or more copperplates 
to which w'as attached the mark of authentication. Charters on 
copperplates were authenticated by attaching the royal seal to them 
and to this custom we owe the various interesting seals which are' 
found along with the copperplates. 

* LL., No. 1064. 

“ Ibid,, No. 1062. » Ibid,, No. 1087. 

* Ibid,, No. 1081. ® Ibid,, Nos. 1058, and 1063. 
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A fev/ remarks iby way of general observation regarding the seal 
may be made h'^re. Among the copper-charters which are listed 
here we have no instance of a record being engraved on a single 
plate. All of them consist of more plates than one and to secure 
these together a ring of the same material has been .employed. 
Generally a hole is pierced through the proper right side of the plate 
and then the ring is made to pass through these holes. Then the seal 
is attached to the ring. The ends of the ring are first rivetted or joined 
together by some other process and then the seal is cast over the 
joint. This method of attaching the seal, it will be seen, also served 
to provide a safeguard against any forgery which might introduce 
additional plate or replace any of the original ones. The leaves of 
the original charter could not be severed without deliberately break- 
ing the ring. Of the various seals some bear devices only, others 
<have only the legends, while others have both legends and devices. 

, §42 Early Medieval Seals 

I'o begin with the earliest copperplates, those of the Basim 
grant of the Vatsagulma Vakatakas has a ring but no seal is attached 
to it.^ 

The copperplates of the Vakatakas (main branch), excepting 
those bearing incomplete records, have a round seal with a metrical 
legend but are without any device.'^ However, their Poona Copper- 
plates have the seal which besides the metrical legend has figures of 
the Sun, Moon and a flower at the bottom.’^ The thickness and 
diameter of both the ring and the seal varies in each case. Several 
Vakalaka plates'^ have an interesting arrangement of the seal. 
Instead of the seal being attached to the ring which holds the plates 
together, they have another small ring to which the seal is rivetted. 
This small ring is so soldered as to freely slide on the larger 
ring. The legend on the seal of Prabhavatigupta’s plates reads: 
(a) Vdlzdtaka-laldmasya {b) Kramaprdpta-nrpa-sriyah (r) Jananyd 
Yuvardjasya (d) Sdsanarh ripu-sdsanam ,and thaC on the seal of 
Pravarasena II reads the same except in the third line where we get 
(c) rdjnah Pravarasenasya, 

The copperplates of the Traikutakas and the Kataccuris have 
no seal or any other emblem whereas those of the Sendrakas have a 
round seal with a legend upon it. Their Kasare Copperplates 
show a round seal of 1 f" diameter bearing the legend: 
Allaiakti\^ 

1 El 26. 151. 

* See CJJ 3. PJ. xxxiii, C and El 22, plate facing p. 173<-' 

« El 15. 41. 
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Most of the copper-charters of the Calukyai of Badami have or 
have had^ a seal which is either circular or oval. And as in the case 
of the V^katokas, the measurements (and consequently the weight) 
of the ring and ^he seal vary in each example. Their earliest copper- 
charter has a ring winch is thick and in diameter. To it is 
attached a round seal bearing the representation of a boar or varahuy 
facing to the proper right. ^ So with the Calukyas of Badami also 
came, a device on the seal, a practice which was followed by the 
succeeding dynasties. The succeeding copper charters of the 
Calukyas uniformly show tlic boar, standing and carved in relief, on 
a countersunk surface of the seal.^ But occasionally the boar is shown 
as facing to the proper left instead of to the proper right.'* There is 
no legend or any other emblem on the seal. 

To this, however, the seals of their governors of outlying 
provinces and feqdatories seem to olTer exceptions. The Satara 
Copperplates^ rccordiiig a grant by Yuvaraja Visnuvardhana is one 
example to the point. Its seal is roiigldy circular about in 
diameter and has on a slightly countersunk surface: At the top 
the Moon, across the centre the Bittarasay i.e., the illustrious 
prince Bitu or Bitta and at the bottom a boar, squatting on its, 
haunches and facing to the proper right. Another exception is the 
seal of the Kochre Copperplates® recording a grant by Vijayamaha- 
devl, the queen consort of Candraditya. It is circular, T|" in 
diameter, and has in relief on a countersunk surface at the top the 
Sun and the Moon, in the middle the words Sri (-andrdilitya and 
at the bottom a lotus. The seals of the copper charters of the 
Gujarat Calukyas are round and upon one of them are the letters 
Sri -fisrayciy^ upon another the letters Sri Jaydsraya^ with a 
crescent moon above and a half lotus below it, and still upon another 
is the figure of a lion walking to the left.® 

Majority of the Rastrakuta Copperplates have preserved their 
seal. It was supposed that some of these seals have an image of 
Siva upon them.* But that is not true. Wliat was supposed to be an 
image of Siva is really a representation of Garuda and it is quite 
beyond doubt that all the known specimens of the Rastrakuta seal 
uniformly show the figure of Garuda. This is clearly mentioned in 
the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarasa.’® The earliest copper-charter of 
Dantidurga has a seal bearings a winged and cross-legged figure ok 
Garuda.** Even the seal of the Betiil Rastrakutas has Garuda upon 
it.*'^ And Garuda continues to be the main figure upon the seals of 
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the successors of •> Dantidurga and even those of the Gujarat 
Rastrakutas.^ 

The great change in Dantidurga’s position, by which he rose 
from the dignity of a Mahasamanta or feudal lord to that of an 
emperor, did not affect his seal. His Samangad charter? issued in 
S. 675 has a seal which is not ditTerent from that of his earlier 
charter of S. 663 issued when he was a feudatory of the Calukyas of 
Badami. Only that in the former a floral device is inserted below 
the figure of Garuda. And this arrangement continued with the same 
contents to the time of Amoghavarsa when new details were 
incorporated. The seal of Krsna I has in relief on a countersunk 
surface an image of Garuda above a floral device, seated with the 
palms of his hands joined together and placed close to his breast and 
with his wings raised.*^ The seal of Govinda HI shows the Garuda 
squatting and facing full front, with his hands joined, palm to palm 
on the chest and turned upwards. His feet* are joined sole to sole 
and are turned downwards. His wings arc raised and below is a 
floral device.^ 

In the seal of Amoghavarsa’' we notice several innovations. In 
each hand of Garuda is inserted a snake. On Jus proper right is a 
figure of Ganapati in the upper corner and a chauri and a lamp in 
the lower corner. On the proper left is Parvatl standing in front of 
a lion and holding a ladle in her hand. Below her is a cauri and 
near the bottom is a svastika. On the seal of Krsna IP while we 
notice all these details, the figure of Parvatl is omitted whereas on the 
seal of Indra III,’ a //wga and an ankusa are added to the contents. 
The seal of Govinda IV^ shows altogether difi'erent details around 
the central Garuda, viz., a dagger, a bow and an arrow. Lastly the 
seal of Krsna IIP is very elaborate and shows besides the central 
Garuda who holds a snake in each hand, on the proper right from 
top to bottom an, image of Ganapati, a cauri and a lamp. On the 
proper left the goddess Parvatl riding on a lion and below her a 
svastika. At the base of the figure » is inscribed the legend 
Srirnaiorthadasya. Along the margin of the seal passes a border of 
various indistinct emblems, among which a linga and an elephant 
goad or ankusa are recognisable. 

§43 Late MFDimwAL Seals 

The Calukyas of Kalyana (and also the other Calukya branches 
of the period) preserve the device of the Calukyas of Badami on their 
seal. The Calukya branch ruling over a part of Telingana^® (over 

1 JBBRAS 16. 105 ; El 22-64 and 77. 
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the region ' roughly represented by the modern *Karimnagar District 
of the Hyderabad State) have the boar device on their seal. Their 
only copper charter of S. 888 has^' a circular seal about 2|" in 
diameter bearing in relief on a countersunk surface a boar facing to 
the proper left. Abpve it is the legend dn the Nagari characters 
which, reads: ^rimad-Arikemrinah and below it are from the left 
respectively a Sankha the sun and the moon and an ankma. 

Of the Calukyas of Kalyapa very few copper charters have come 
to light and hence very few seals have been preserved. Their 
earliest copperplate^ of S. 896'^ has a rectangular seal 2|/' X 2" 
showing in relief on a countersunk surface a very rudely executed 
figure of a vardha or boar standing to the proper left. And above it 
are on the proper right the sun and on the proper left the moon.^ 
All the subsequent charters of the dynasty show their seals with the 
same details as above engraved upon them, though in one or two 
instances some additional emblems and a couple of lines bearing the 
legend are seen inserted. However, the size of the seal varies in 
every example. The seal of the Kavthc Copperplates'^ of 930 
has been described by Fleet^ thus: ‘'Fhe seal, in the lower part of 
which the ends of the ring are secured, is rectangular, about 
2 ^" X 3". It has in slight relief on a deep countersunk surface, 
inside a rim — in the centre a boar, couchant to the proper right, 
immediately above the boar a .sw/j/m-shell, in the proper right and 
left upper corners the sun and moon respectively, and behind the 
boar either an elephant goad or an ox-goad. Below the boar, there 
are some faint indications, suggestive of a legend in two lines. ‘The 
seal of the Sonnavade Copperplates’ of S. 955 is rectangular about 
3V' X 2V and contains in relief on a countersunk surface a boar 
facing the proper left in the centre. Above it from left are 
respectively a cakra, satikha, the moon, the sun and a gadd. 
Below it are on the left a 'svastika' and on the right an anknsay and 
still below is some legend which according to Khare reads 
Sritnaccdl u kydbharan a.^ * 

The seals of the feudatory dynasties had dift'erent devices. 
Regarding the device on seal Fleet observed that from various 
statements in the records w^e know that the sole or the principal 
device, as the case may be, was almost always the Idncchana or 
crest, which was usually different from the device emblazoned on thd 
dhvaja or banner. Accordingly the seals of the Kadambas (of Goa 
and Hangal) bear the device of a lion, that of the RaUas of Saundatti 
should have bprne the elephant, the seal of one branch of the Sindas 

• 1 List No. 369. 
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had the tiger and ^tnother the tiger and the deer and that of the 
Guttas of GuttaJ a lion/ Thus the seal of a Kadamba copper 
charter from Goa^ has in relief on a countersunk surface a 
conventional lion, qouchant to the proper right and facing to tl\e front, 
with the sun and moon, and a sword, dagger or umbrella above it. 
On the raised rim around is the marginal legend: ^ri Sasti^adeva 
pratisthcipaJiah Sri Kdmadeva bhtimipdlah^ followed by a svastika. 
But there are certain exceptions to Fleet’s observation, one of which 
he himself describes. It is the seal of a Ratta copper charter,® and 
‘it has in high relief on a deep countersunk surface, the figure of a 
man kneeling on his right knee and facing full front, and holding in 
his right hand some small object which is not recognizable. The 
details of the figure cannot be made out; but it seems to be a 
representation of Garuda. This, however, is rather peculiar, for the 
family a member of which made the grant recorded in this charter — 
the only copperplate charter of the family that has yet come to my 
notice, had the crest of an elephant and the banner of a golden 
Garuda; and on the analogy of the Calukya grants, the seal ought to 
show the elephant crest.' ^ 

The other exceptions are the seals of the Yadavas and the 
Silaharas, who retain the device of the Rastrakutas, viz., the Garuda 
on their seals. And Garuda was also the device on the dlivaja or the 
banner of each. The Kalacuryas also follow in the line and have the 
device of the bull both on their seal and banner. 

As in the case of Rastrakutas it is also possible to trace the 
evolution of the Garuda device and the seal in general in the case of 
the Silaharas and the Yadavas. The seal of the Silaharas of North 
Konkan is circular and has in high relief on a countersunk surface a 
representation of a Garuda with the body of a man and the face of 
a bird, squatting full front, with the hands clasped on the breast/ 
Good specimens of the seal of the Silaharas of North Konkan which 
belong to the reigns of Aparaditya and Chittarajadeva are preserved 
with the Bhadana® and Bhandup^ Copper charters of §. 919 and 
948 respectively. The Silaharas of Kolhapur while retaining this 
figure in mostly the same attitude, add a serpant which the Garuda is 
made to hold in one of his hands. 'Fhe seal of the Kolhapur copper 
charter is worth noting.^ The Silaharas of Southern Konkan show 
a fancy for images in the round instead of represenLation in relief of 

1 BG., 1. 2. 299 note 4. « List No. 592. » lhid,y No. 589. 

* I A 19. 245; List No. 461 professes to record a grant made by Khamba II 
of the Calukya dynasty. Its seal, which is bell-shaped shows ‘the figure of 
a lion in the round crudely executed.* If, as Dikshit has pointed out, the 
grant is a forged record belonging to the 13th century, then the device of the 
lion on the seal instead of the boar can be accounted for as due to- the 
ignorance of the author of the forgery. 
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the Garuda. The image of Garuda is soldered on to a small ring 
which freely slides on the larger ring to which the plates are strung. 
Thus the seal of the Kharepatan Charter^ of 6/930 is an image 
of Garuda who is represented as a man with wjngs squatting full 
front with the hands clasped on the breast and .under the wing on 
his left shoulder is seen a hooded serpant; its head projecting from 
behind. The total height of the image and ring is about 4|". 
Their other copper charter dated two years later, i.e., in 6. 932 
has a very similar seal but in it the serpant is omitted.*^ « 

The earliest seal of the Yadavas, that of Bhillama II,® is 
described as having only the Garuda.^ That of Bhillama III is a 
pear-shaped mass of copper bearing in the upper half an image of 
Garuda about high, squatting full front, hands joined in front of 
his chest and wdth a bird’s head and beak.® In the seal of Scuna- 
candra, the Garuda is shown sitting wdth folded palms and on either 
side of him are shown two couch-shells.® That of Singhana shows 
the Garuda in the same attitude but it omits the couch-shells and 
introduces the Sun and the Moon over the right atid left shoulders 
respectively.^ 

The intermediate stage cannot be known, since the seal of 
Pararnmadeva’s copper charter has been lost.® Of the seal of Krsna 
wc have four specimens. One of these — that of the Chikka-Bagewadi 
charter^* dated 6. 1171 show^s, according to Fleet the God 
rianuman. But Fleet is quite wrong. In the plate the prominent 
nose is quite obvious. Moreover wc miss the tail which ought to 
have been showm — as is done wdien the God is shown in the attitude 
in w^hich he is shown here. The other three specimens clearly show 
the figure of the Garuda precisely in the same attitude in which is 
shown the figure on the Chikka-Bagew^adi seal. Of these that of the 
Bendigeri charter^^ has been described thus by Pathak:^® ‘The 
principal emblem on it, in relief on a countersunk surface, is Garuda, 
kneeling and facing full front, and holding a bow in his left hand; 
over his left shoulder is the Moon; and the Sun, very small and 
indistinct, is cut over his right hand which is raised above his 
shoulder.’ And this description almost literally applies to the seal 
and figure on it of the Chikka Bagewadi charter. It wdll moreover 
be seen that the seal of Krsna as described above is very similar to 
that of his predecessor only excepting the bow which is not found in 
the latter. But the Tasgaon 'charter^® of the same king, i.e., Krsna 
adds one more emblem, the Nandi which is quite strange. Finally, 
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» Ibid., No. 256. 

® List No. 257. , 
’ Ibid., No. 291. 

» Ibid., No. 301. 
“ List No. 302. 


« Ibid., No. 228. 

* El 2. 215. 

« Ibid., No. 260, 

8 Ibid., No. 261. 

I A 7. PJate facing p. 252. 
lA 14. 68. 


List No. 304. 
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we come to the seal of Ramacandra. Of his four copper charters/ 
that of the* latest S., 1232^ has been* lost. Nothing is known 

about the seals his two Thana copper characters^ whereas the 
remaining one, the Paithan charter,® has preserved ^its seal. Like 
that of the , Silaharas of Southern Konkan, it is an image of Garuda 
about 8V' high into which is let a small ring which slides on a plain 
and large- ring which holds the plates together. The image is 
completely in the round and almost similar to that of the Khare- 
-«|)dtan^ seal of Rattaraja of the Silaharas of South Konkan. 

The seal of the Kalacuryas bears the bull as the device but 
of the two specimens which have been preserved none is published 
in a drawing or photograph or described in detail. 


1 Ibid., No. 368. 
a Ibid., No. 339. 


• Ibid., Nos. 341, and 359. 

* Ibid., No. 227. 





A LIST OF THE,INSCRli»TIONS 
OF THE DECCAN ’ . 

In this List, the inscriptions found in and pertaining to the 
Deccan are dynastically and chronologically arranged. [The des- 
cription of the records generally includes the following details in 
the stated order: (1) Name 9 f the inscription which is generally 
the fmd-place ol the same with the Taluka and District, (2) Date, 

(3) Size and number of the plates in the case of Copper-plates, 

(4) Name of the King and the place from which the order of the 
grant was issued, (5) A short account of the purpose of the record, 
giving names of the donor, the donee or donees and the village, 
etc., (6) Name of the writer of the record (Lekhaka), (7) Where 
published and plapc in Kielhorn’s List. S indicates that the inscrip- 
tion is spurious or of doubtful authenticity. 

In preparing this list the aim is to bring together all the known 
records which throw' light on the cultural history of the Deccan 
during the Mediaeval Period (c. 450 A.i). to c. 1300 A.D.) It will 
be noted alter going through the list that nearly 270 new inscriptions 
have been added to the List ot Inscriptions, of the dynasties in question, 
made previously by Kielhorn in Epigrapiiia Indica Vol. VII (1907). 

'Phe Western Calukyas of Pad ami {Nos. USD) 

1. Badami ClilF Inscription, Bijapur District, §. 465. The 
inscription belongs to the time of Pulakesin I whom it refers to as 
Caluhya Valtabliewara. This is the first and the only inscription of 
Pulakeshi I found so far. Digest^ AR, Kannada Research (I3harwar), 
1940-41, pp. 6-9 and PI. 

2. Pimpalner Copper-plates, Pimpalner Taluka, W. Khandesh 
District. S. 310. 8{"x3J".(5). Record that in S. 310 the King 
Satydhaya bCvStowcd the village of Pippalanagara upon some 
Brahmanas headed by Nilgasvami Diksita. Written by the Samdhi- 
vigrahika — Amdtya Nagesvara, son of Divakara. I A. 9. 294; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 1. S. I A. 30. 216. (No. 25). 

3. Altem Copper-plates, Kolhapur State, §.411. 8^" X 4|" (5). 
Record that Sdmiydra, a feudatory of Pulakehn built a Jain Temple 
at the city of Alaktakanagara, Vhich was the chief town of Alaktaka- 
700 in the Kuhundivisaya and with the permission of the king, made 
grants of lands and villages to the temple on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the moon. lA. 7. 211; Kielhorn’s List No. 2. S. 
lA. 30. 218 (*N4-*35). 

, 4. Badami Cave Inscription, Bijapur District, §. 500. Records 

that Mafigalisay after having built the temple of Visnu and having 
made a grand gift to the Brahmanas on a full moon of Karttika, 
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had at a festival hdd for the inauguration of the image of Visnu, 
arranged for the (t^venucs of) the village named Nipinmalihgesvara 
(?) which \vere to be applied for daily offerings to Narayana and 
giving charitable j-elief to 16 Brahmanas distribiitir^g such food as 
remained tjo be eaten by mendicants, for the benefit and to increase 
the religious merit of his eldest brother K,trttivarman, fA, 3. 305; 
10. 58; Kielhorn’s List No. 3. 

5. Badami Cave Inscription, Bijapur Dfstrict, undated. 
Records a grant to the hstonc-housc’ of the glorious Mangalesa, 
i.e., to the ‘cave temple’, the completion of which is recorded in the 
inscription inside the cave. It is not stated what is granted, but it 
would seem to be flowers to make garlands for the God. 
I A. 10. 60; Kielhorn’s List No. 4. 

6 . Badami Pillar Inscription, Bijapur District, 5th year reign 
of Mangalesa. 4'his is a Saiva inscription. It records that with the 
authority of Mangalesa, his father’s wife, Durlahhadcvl increased a 
previous endowment of the god Siva under the name of Makutes- 
varanatha, by the grant of ten villages. ///. 19. 16; Kielhorn’s 
List No. 5. 

7. Nerur Copper-plates, Kudal division, Savantvadi State, 
undated, 64 '^ X3" (3). Record the grant by Maugalesa of the village 
of Kundivataka, in the Kohkana-Visaya to Priyasvami, a Bralimana 
of the Kasyapa gotra. lA. 7. 161; Kieliiorn’s List No. 6 . 

8 . Goa Copper-plates, Goa, fi. 532. 9"x2:;" (3). Record 
that Sri Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarma^ a feudatory of the 
Calukyas, who was stationed at Vijaya-RevatidvTpa, gave the village 
of Karellika, in the district of Khetahara to one Sivarya of the Gargya 
family. The grant was made (?) by Vijayardja^ the Governor of the 
fort. Composed by Durga Niiga, Reader of the books, and engraved 
by the son of Sanikara. JBBRAS. 10. 365; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 7. 

9. Kurtakoti Copper-plates, S. 532. See No. 26. S, lA. 30. 
217 (No. 30) Kiflhorn’s List No. 8 . 

10. Hyderabad Copper-plates, Hyderabad State, S, 534, 7^ " X 3" 
(3). Issued from Vatapinagari. Record a grant by Pidakesin 1 1 in 
S. 535 in the third year of his reign of the village of Makarappi, for 
the purposes of celebrating x\\q^ five great sacrifices, to Jyesthasarma, 
a Bralimana inhabitant of Tagara, who was acquainted with the four 
Vedas. I A. 6 . 73; Kielhorn’s lAst No. 9. 

11. Satara Copper-plates, Satara District, S. 539 or 540. 
7"x3|" (3). Issued from Kurumarathi or Kurumarathya. Record 
a grant of a village Alandatirtha, in the Srlnilayabhoga and on the 
south bank of the river BhimarathI to some Brahn 2 ''nas by Yuvaraja 
Vi^nuvardhana, I A, 19. 309. 

12. Lohaner Copper-plates, Baglan Taluka, Nasik District, 
§. 552 (})y lY X 3|" (3). Record that Pulakesin II in S. 552 granted 
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the village of Goviyanaka to a Br^hmana named Dama Diksita, a 
student of the Maitrayani branch of the \ Black l^ajurveda. 
SMHD. 1. 1. • . 

13. Kopparam Copper-plates, Narasarapet- Taluka, 'Guntur 
District.* 631 A.d. 6|" X 1|^^ (3). Record a grant made by Bidakesifi II 
to a Brahmana who resided at Mugamir. The grant consisted of a 
field in the village of Irbuli in the Karmarastra. /s/. 18. 258; 
ABORL 4. 43. • 

14. Aihole Inscription, Hungund Taluka, Bijapur District, 

S. 556. The inscription is a poem by a certain Ravikirti, who 
during the reign of Pulakcsin Satyiis^raya, whom he describes as his 
patron, founded the temple of the Jaina prophet jinendra on which 
the inscription was engraved, and who uses the occasion to furnish a 
eulogistic account {prasasti) of the history of the Caliikya family, and 
especially of the exploits of Pidahesin II. EL 6. 4; KieltIorn's 
List No. 10. * , 

15. Yekkeri Rock Inscription,- Parasgad Taluka, Bclgaum 
District, date not clear. I'he object of the inscription was to record 
that certain lands in certain towns, were the property of the God 
Mahadeva (Siva). Written by Hana. EL 5. 7; Kieuiorn’s List 
No. 11. 

16. Nerur Copper-plates, Kudal Division, Savantvadi State, 
undated. Corroded. The middle one wanting (3). Record a grant 
of Pulakcsin II. 'The name of the village bestowed is partly broken 
away. I A. 8. 43; Kieuiorn’s L/lf No. 12. 

17. Chiplun Copper-plates, Chiplun Taluka, Ratnagiri District, 
undated. 10^'' X 4g'' (2). It is a record of the king Pulakcsin II. It 
records that his maternal uncle, the Sendrakaraja Srlvallahha 
Senanandardjay granted to a Brahmana the village of Amravalaka, 
and an allotment at the village of Avancapali, in the Avaretika 
visaya. EL?), 51; Ktelhorn’s LAt No. 13. 

IS. Kandalgaon Copper-plates, Malwan Taluka, Ratnagiri 
District. S. 536.. 8/;/^ X 3 (3). The inscription purports to be one 

of the Western Calukya king Pulakcsin II. 'Fhe plates record that 
the village of Pirigipa, on the north bank of the river Mahanadi in 
the island of Revatidvipa, was granted to a Dravida Brahmana named 
Niirayanasvamin for the purpose of maintaining the hali, cam and 
vaisvadeva sacrifices. Written by Lekhaka Gunadeva. I A, 14. 330; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 14. S. /^. 30. 215 (No.*27). 

19. Hosur Copper-plates, Dharwar District, undated. 9" X 3" 
(3). Record the gift made by Amhcray the son of SatydsrayOy which 
consisted of tfie grant to thirty-one Brahmanas of a village called 
Periyali, situated**4n the Konikal district. I A. 8. 96; Kielhorn’s 
Lismo, 15. S. lA. 30. 222 (No. 53). 

20. Lakshmeshvar Inscriptions, Lakohmeshvar Taluka, Miraj 
State, Dharwar District. Undated. It is a record of the Sendra 
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family. It mentions a certain king Satydsraya, and then as his 
contemporary, king Durgasakti of the rate of Sendra kings, who 
belonged to the Bhujagendras, i.e., the Naga family. And it records 
a grant of land at Puligere by Durgasakti^ to the Caijya- shrine of the 
God- called Saiikha-Jinendra. I A. 7. 106; Kielhorn’s LisflAo. 16. 
S. Ad. 30. 218 (No. 37.) 

21. Badami Fragmentary Stone Inscription, Bijapur District, 
undated. The record begins with the mention ol the capital city’in 
the words Svasti ^nmacUvijayaA'dtdpyadliislhdne^ with the prefix 
Vijaya on the analogy of Vijaya Vaijaynntydm of the early Kadamba 
inscriptions of the 5th and 6th centur}^, a.d. In it Pulakesin I is 
mentioned as the performer of a horse-sacrifice. Panciimttkhi is 
inclined to ascribe this inscription to the reign o( Pulakesin II. Kar. 
Inset, y 2. 

22. Nirpan Copper-plates, Igatpuri Taluka, Nasik District, 

undated. The record belongs to Tribhurandsraya ^NdgavardhanUy one 
of the younger brothers of Ptdakesin IT 'The plates record the gift 
of the village of Balegrama in the Gopariistra district to the establish- 
ment of the God Kapalesvara or fiiva as the wearer of a garland of 
skulls. 7/1 9. 124; Kielhorn's List No. 17 S.? LL 30. 216 

(No. 26.) 

23. Karnul District Copper-plates, Madras Presidency, fi. 595, 
3rd year reign of Vikramdditya I. 8:J:"x32'' (3). Record the grant ol 
some land to a Brahmana at the village of Ratiiagiri in the Nalavadi 
visayUy by the king himself. JBBRAS, 16. 235; Kieliiorn’s List 
No. 18. 

24. Karnul District Copper-plates, Madras Presidency, 602, 
10th year reign of Vikramdditya I. X (3). Record the grant ol 
some land to a Brahmana at the village of Rattagiri, on the west 
bank of the river Andirika, which the king Vikramdditya made at the 
request of Devasaktinaja of the Sendraka race. Written by Jayasena, 
yUBPAS. 16. 238; Kielhorn's No. 19. 

25. Hyderabad Copper-plates, Hyderabad State, undated, 
X 3 ;^" (3). Record a grant made by Vikramdditya I. The grant 

consisted of the village Cintakuntha in the district of Kanna. Fhc 
grantees were some Brahmanas headed by one Nandi Svami. lA, 6. 
76; Kielhorn’s List No. 20. S.? lA. 30. 219 (No. 39). 

26. Kurtakoti Copper-plates, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar DivStrict, 
532 (?). 12 " X 5^'' (3) but third inissing. Issued from Kisovolal. 

Record that Vikramdditya I in the 16th year of his reign, granted 
the village of Kiirutakilnte, in the Bejvola country, to Ravisarma of 
the sect called Basa Sarrigha and of the Agastya gotra„ at the time of 
the total eclipse of the sun. I A, 7. 219; Kielh€#i%n’s List No. 21. 
S. lA, 30. 217 (No. 30.) 

27. Karnul District Copper-plates, Madras Presidency, undated. 
7|" X 3|" (3). The record belongs to Vikramdditya 1. It is not dated 
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With any reference to the fiaka era, or to the years of his reign. The 
object of it is to record the grant, to a Brahmana, of the villages of 
Agunti and Tebunilattra. JBBRAS. 16. 240; Kielhokn's List' 

No. 22. S. lA, 30. 214 (No. 8.) ' 

28. * Nerur Copper-plates, Kudal Division, Savantvadi State, 
S. 581. 7l" X^' (3). Record grant by the queen Vijnyahhattdrikdy 
wile of Candraditya to a Brahmana Aryasvanii Diksita. The grant 
consisted of some fields in the village of Narakagahara. The grant^ 
was made in the fifth year of her reign. lA, 7. 163; Kielhorn’s 
List No. 23. 

29. Talamanchi Copper-plates, Nellore Talqka and Distriet, 
Madras Presidency, sixth year of the reign of Vikramaditya I. 
7" X 3" (3). Record the grant of the village of Ejasatti, north of 
Koleiiihko (nra) to Aruneghacarya, the preceptor of \ ikramq.diiya I 
Written by Vajravarman of the Vaidya family. El 9. 99. 

30. Godval Copper-plates, Hyderabad State, A. 586. 9'' X 4^' 

— 4|-" (3). Issued from Uragapura. Record a grant of land by king 
Vikriimdditya I. The grant was made at the request of Ganga- 
Maliadcvi, who seems to have been one of the cjuecns of Vikramd- 
dilya I. 'The donees were three Brahmanas, each of whom received 
fifty nivarltajias of land in a village named Chediilli. Written by 
Mahdsafndhiviiiraliika jayasena and con\’eyed by Kundasvarnin. 
lA. 10. 102.^ 

31. Sanjan Copper-plates, ITmbargaon Petha, Dahanu Taluka, 
Thana District, undated but of the time of Vikramdditya I. 
(Dimensions not mentioned), (2). Issued from Piniika. Record a 
grant by Buddhavarasa who is stated to be the uncle of Vikramaditya, 
to a Brahmana of the Krsna Yajurveda. 'I'he grant consisted of a 
mango-orchard and two fields in a village which was situated in the 
Anlvaranta-^75^7v^^. 'Phe grantee was a resident of Srikalvivana. 
JBBRAS, 20. 40. 

32. Kochre Copper-plates, Vcngurla Peta, Ratnagiri District, 
undated, X 3|" (3). Record a grand made by Vijayanmhddevl or 
Vijayabhattdrikdy the queen consort of Candrdditya, of a field named 
Vakulakaccha-ksetra at the village of Koccaruka to a Brahmana of the 
Vatsa gotra. lA. 8. 45; KxkLHORN's List No. 24. 

33. Karnul District Copper-plates, Madras Presidency, 1st year 
of the reign of Adityavarman. 7i" X 2i" (3). The inscription supplies 
for the first time the name of Adityavarman as a son of Satydsraya 
or Ptilakesin 11. It is dated in the first year of his reign. The object of 
it is to record the grant, to some Brahmanas, of an allotment of land, 
or of gleaning rights on land, at the villages of Mundakallu and 
Palgirc, at the time* of the great festival of Paitamahi and Hiranya- 
garbha. JBBRAS. 16. 233; Kielhorn’s List No. 25. 

34. Lakshmeshvar Inscription, Lakshmeshvar Taluka, Miraj 
State, Dharwar District. S. 610. Records tliat in the 34th year of 
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his reign, Vijaydditya gave the' village of Kardama to. his father^s 
priest Udayadevapandita-who belonged to the Devagana sect of the 
Mulasamgha lineage, for the benefit of the temple of Sahkha 
Jinendi a at the oity of Pulikara. lA, 7. 112; Kielhqrn’s List No. 26. 
S.‘//L30. 218 (-No. 38). 

35. Jejuri Copper-plates, Poona District, fi. 609. 9| "X4"(3). 
Issued from Bhadali. The inscription refers itself to the 9th year 
of the reign of Vinaydditya, The object of the inscription is to 
record the gift of a village called Vira situated in the .Satimaja-i/zo^'^, 
in the Palayatthana-PY^i^jzz. The name of the donee was Allasarman, 
who belonged to the Kaundinya-gotra. The grant was made at the 
request of Bhammanaraja. Written by the Mahasarhdhivigrahika 
Ramapunyavallabha. EL 19. 63. 

36. Togarehedu Copper-plates, Karnul District, Madras 

Presidency. S. 611. 9f"x4" (3). Issued from Pampatirtha. 

Record a grant by Vinaydditya made by hirn in the lOth year of his 
reign, in celebration of some victory, while encamped on the banks 
of the Pampa river or lake. The record of the grant was made by 
Ramapunyavallabha, the Mahasaihdhivigrahika. The grant was of 
certain dues, perquisites or taxes. The grantee was a Brahmana 
named Bhimasarma. 7/1. 6. 86; JBBRAS, 16. 242; Kielhorn’s 

List No. 27. 

37. Poona Copper-plates, Poona District, 612. 9|" X 4" (3). 
Issued from Mancoha. Record that at the request of his queen the 
king granted a field in the village of Torave to two Bralimanas of the 
Kasyapa gotra. Written by the Mahasamdhivigrahika Sri Rama- 
punyavallabha. EL 25. 290. 

38. Karnul District Copper-plates, Madras Presidency, A. 613. 
9'' X 4'' (3). Issued from Elurnpundale. Record a grant to celebrate 
some victory that Vinaydditya had gained. The principal grant is of 
the village of Musiniparu. 'Phe grant was made at the request of 
Vinayaditya’s son, Vijaydditya^ the Yuvaraja. The record of this 
grant was made by the Mahasanidhivigrahika Ramapunyavallabha. 
The grantees were Brahmanas and a Brahmana woman. lA, 6. 89; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 28. 

39. Sorab Copper-plates, Shirhoga District, Mysore State, 
S. 614. Issued from Citrasidu. Record the trant of a village 
Srdivage, in the Edcvolal-waja by Vinaydditya Satyasraya to a 
BrSimana Divakarasarman which was made at the request of the 
Maharaja Citravdha, the son of the Alupa king Gunasagara. The 
charter was written by the Mahasamdhivigrahika Ramapunyavallabha. 
lA. 18. 149; Kielhorn’s List No. 29. 

40. Dayyamdinne Copper-plates, Adoni Taltika, Bellary District, 
S. 614. 8^"-“9"x3|" — 3|"(3). Issued from Talayakheda-grama. 
Record the grant of certain lands in the village of Ulcal in Nalavadi- 
vi§aya to some Brahmanas by the king Vinaydditya Satyasraya. The 
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grant was made at the request of a certain* MarddakarL The record 
was composed by Sri Ramapunyavallabha. EL 22. 29. 

41. Harihar Copper-plates, Chitaldrug District, Mysore State,* 
S. 616. Issued from Karanjapatra. Record a grant made by 
Vinaydditya himself at the request of the king of Aluvas and seems 
to have been made to celebrate a victory over that family. The grant 
was of the village of Kiru-Kagamasi, in the Edevolal division in the 
Vanavasi district. The grantee was one L4anasarma of the Vatsa, 
gotra. Another field-grant was also made to the grantee by the king. 
The charter was written by the Mahasarndhivigrahika Sri Rama- 
punyavallabha. I A, 7. 301; Kielhorn’s List No. 3»0. 

42. Patoda Copper-plates, Punjab. S. 617. 14th year of the 
reign of Vinaydditya, Issued from Dhapyapura. The inscription 
refers itself to the reign of Vinaydditya Satyasraya and records a 
grant of his to Sagarat^arman, of the Kasyapa gotra which consisted 
of the village of Sthudhirata in the Uttarada-w^ij^a situated in 
Cemulya. lA, 40. 240. 

43. Balagamvc Inscription, Shikarpur Taluka, Shimoga District, 
Mysore State, undated. 'Phe inscription refers itself to the reign of 
the Western Calukya king Vinaydditya and to a time when his feudatory, 
the Maharaja Pogilli, of the Sendraka family, was governing a part 
of his dominions. It is non-secterian, the object of it being only to 
record the remission of certain fees and duties by an official named 
Kandarba, at the time of his accession to office. 7/1. 19. 144; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 31. 

44. Radami Inscription, Bijapur District, S. 621. This much- 
damaged inscription, which is in Sanskrit and Prakrit, records the 
installation of the Gods Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara at the capital 
of Vatapi. Panciimukiii has pointed out that Fleet was wrong in 
reading Vijayavatydm rdjadhdnydm. The correct reading according 
to him is V inayavatyd rdjanid (trd), I'he name of the king’s mother 
Vinayavati is disclosed in this inscription for the first time. I A, 10. 
60; Kielhorn’s List No. 32, also Kar. Inset. 3. (No. 2.) 

45. Dharwar Copper-plates, Dharwar District, S. 520 (?). 
Issued from Kurunda. Record that when the king had gone to 
Kurunda for his coronation (pattabandha) from his capital Raktapura 
on the north bank of the Malapaharl river he made a gift of the village 
Hodalur in the Bagadige — 70 division, in the Kundicha. l,000-e;Artj’^/, 
to a certain Kesava-Canverabhatta of the Kannadamaya. ASLAR. 
1930-34, p. 239 (only noticed). S. Late Nagari Script and wrong date. 

46. Pali Copper-plates, Satara District. S. 520 (measurements 
not clear (3). Issued from Raktapura. Record the grant of a vdtikd 
to a Brahmana Vasudevabhatta, of the Bharadvaja gotra. It w^as 
situated in the Kopura-500 which was included in the Karahataka 
1 (2?) 000. Written by the Mahasarndhivigrahika Ke^avarya. 
QBISM 3. 6. J6. S. SMHD. 1. 86. 
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47., Borgam -Copper-plates, Nizam's Dominions, S. 520. 
9|" X 6" (3). Issued from Nandyala on the bank of Godavari. 
Record that grant of village Nagarasaige by the king to a Brahmana 
Govardhana (?) of the Kasyapa gotra. Written ‘by Mahasamdhi- 
vigtahika Sri Ramapunyavallabha. SMHD. 2, 23 (No. 15). S. 
SMHD. 2. 23-7. 

48. Nerur Copper-plates, Kudal Division, Miraj State, l!>haryvar 
District, »S. 622. 8]^"x4" (3). Issued from Rasenanagara. Record 
the grant of the village of Nerura itself, bounded on each side by the 
villages of Ballavalligrama and Sahamyapura. I A. 9. 126; Kielhorn’s 
List No. 33. 

49. Raygad Copper-plates, Mahad Taluka, Kolaba District, 
S. 625. 92" X 4" (3). Issued from Marivasati in Karahataka. Record 
that in the 8th year of his reign, the king W^jayaditya granted the 
villages named Jalla and . . . nirulana to a Brahmana. Written by 
Niravaddyapunyavallabha. EL 10. 15. 

50. Elapura Copper-plates, Satara District. A, 626. 9]"x4|^^" 
(3). Issued from Elapura. 'llie grant is dated in the 9th year of the 
reign of King Vijaydditya. The plates record the grant of a village 
named Bahmanavata to a Brahmana by the king on the occasion of 
the Full Moon day of the month of Pausa. Written by Mahasamdhi- 
vigrahika Niravadyapunyavallabha. 7//0. 4. 428. 

51. Ncnir Copper-plates, Kudal Division, Miraj State, Dharwar 
District. §.627. 9^"x4jJ"(?). Record the grant ol the village ol 
Ilikularnba or Hikulambha. I’he grant is dated S. 627, in the tenth 
year of Vijayddityd s reign. lA. 9. 130; Kieliiokn’s List No. 34. 

52. Aihole Inscription (Temple of Huccimalli-gudi), Bijapur 
District, §. 631. Records the grant of one sontegc (ladleful) of oil on 
each oil mill to some deity, to which Vijaydditya Satydsraya gave 
his sanction. I A, 8. 285; Kielhorn's List No. 35. 

53. Bopagaon Copper-plates, Saswad I'aluka, Poona District. 
S. 640. [(3). Other details not mentioned.] Record the grant of a 
village Nirgundi in the ^Samagiri-^7V^2Ja by the king to a Brahmana 
of the Kasyapa gotra. Written by Mahasamdhivigrahika §rl 
Niravadyapunyavallabha. QBISM, 9. 2. 2. 

54. Lakshmesvar Inscription, Lakshmeshvar Taluka, Dharwar 
District, §. 645. (First part of the record; 28th year of the reign 
of Vijaydditya Satydsraya). Issued, from Raktapura. I A. 7. 112 
(only noticed); Kielhorn's List No. 36. S. I A. 30. 218. (No. 38.) 

55. Lakshmeshvar Pillar Inscription, Lakshmeshvar laluka, 
Dharwar District. Undated. The purport of the inscription is to 
record the mutual obligations and rights of the royal authorities 
represented by the Heir- Apparent Vikramdditya^ and of the Mahajanas 
and burgesses of Lakshmeshvar. The Yuvaraja Vikramaditya men- 
tioned in the inscription is to be identified with Vikramaditya, son of 
Vijayaditya who succeeded the latter as Vikramaditya H. EL 14. 190. 
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56. Lakshmeshvar Inscription, Lakshmeslivyar Taluka, Miraj 
State, Dharwar District. S. 651. Issued from Raktapura. Records 
the grant of the village of Kardama by VijaydJitya Satyasraya to his 
father’s priest Udayadcvapandita also called Niravadyapandita who 
was the house-pupil of Sri Pujyapada and belonged to the Devagana 
sect of the Mula saiiigha lineage for the benefit of the temple of 
Sahkha-Jineiidra of the city of Pulikara. lA, 7. 112; Kielhorn’s 
List No. 37. S. lA. 30. 218 (No. 38). 

57. Badami Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. Inscription 
of the time of the king V ijaydditya. It records that one of his 
concubines, the harlot Vinapoti, caused a pedestal of rubies and a 
silver umbrella to be made for the idol, and granted a field for its 
support. lA, \{). 103; Kielhorn’s L/.9/ No. 38. 

58. Pattadkal Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. Inscription 
of the time of the king Vijaydditya and his son Vikramdditya II. It 
records a grant oi a stone-throne or pedestal and of a bracelet or 
bangle to the idol of the temple of the Clod LokapalesS ara, which had 
been built by Anantaguna. I A, 10. 165; Kielhorn’s List No. 39. 

59. Nerur Copper-plates, Kudal Division, Savantvadi State, 
Ratnagiri District, undated. Ih" ><4;;'' (3). An undated record of the 
time of Jdjayddilya, it registers a grant of the village of Malavur, by 
his son Vikramdditya II, to a Briilimana, named Sarvaditya-dTksita. 
///. 9. 133; Kielhorn’s List No. 40. 

60. Ranibennur Taluka Hero-Stone Inscription, Dharwar 
District, undated. Belongs to the reign of Vijaydditya, ASL AR. 
1934-35. p. 67 (only mentioned). 

61. Lakshmeshvar Inscription, Lakshmeshvar Taluka, Aliraj 
State, Dharwar District, S. 656. Issued from Raktapura. Records 
that the Saiikha-tlrtha-vasati of the city of Pulikara and the temple 
called the ‘white Jinalaya’ were embellished and repaired, and that 
certain land was given for maintaining the worship of Jina (‘The 
inscription must consequently have been copied here from a previous 
stone tablet or copper-plate, for the sake of confirmation or of 
preservation.’). lA, 7. 1C6; Kielhorn’s List No. 41. S. lA, 30. 
218 (No. 37.) 

62. Naravan Copper-plates, Chiplun Taluka, Ratnagiri District, 
S. 664. 9|"x4|" (5). Issued from Adityavata. Record the grant 
of a village Naravana in the Cipraluna-majya by the king Vikramd- 
ditya Satydhaya, at the request of a Rastrakuta prince Govindardjay 
to some Brahmanas headed by Degguli Diksita. Written by 
Mahasaihdhivigrahika Ativati (Anivarita) Punyavallabha. QBISiM 
10 . 12 . 

63. Pattadakal Inscription, Bijapur District, S. 677. The 
inscription refers itself to the reign of Kirtivartnan 11. It mentions 
a queen of Vikramdditya II, named Ttailokyamahddemy who was the 
mother of Kirlivarman II. This queen, tells the inscription, erected 
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a great stone templ(i of Siva under the name of Trailokye^vara. I'hen 
it proceeds t6 record that the Pillar with the mark of Trident was 
s*et up in the middle of the three temples, i.e., Vijayesvara, Lokesvara, 
and Trailokyesvara, by a sculptor named SubhadeVa for aij Acarya 
named Jhanasiva,' who had come from the Mrgathanikahara-maj'a 
on the north bank of the Ganges, and it concludes by recording 
certain grants. EL 3. 4; Kieliiorn’s List No. 48. . 

, 64. Aihole Inscription (Dur^a Temple), Bijapur District, 

undated. The inscription belongs to the reign of Vikramadilya 
Satydsraya, It records a grant to Aditya, a priest of the temple of 
Atada-Alekomara-nSihga. I A. 8. 286; Kii<:lhorn’s List No. 42. 

65. Kanchi Inscription, Madras Presidency, undated. The 
inscription records that after his conquest of Kahchl, Vikramdditya 
Satydsraya did not confiscate the property of the Rajasimhesvara 
temple, but returned it to the God. It ends with an imprecation, 
and with the names ol the writer and of another ofiicial who 
superintended him. El. 3. 360; Kielhorn’s List No. 43. 

66. Pattadakal Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. Inscrip- 
tion ot Vikramdditya II. Records that his queen-consort, lyokamaha- 
devi, confirmed the singers of the locality in the enjoyment of the 
grants and privileges that had been conferred on them by Vijayaditya. 
lA. 10. 166; Kielhorn’s List No. 44. 

67. Pattadakal Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. Inscrip- 
tion ol Vikramdditya II. Records the grant to the temj)le of 
Lokesvara ol the Nareyahgal 50, and of a contribution of grain. 
//]. 10. 167; Kielhorn’s List No. 45. 

68. Pattadakal Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. Of 
Vikramdditya II. In addition to recording the name of Gunda as the 
builder of the temple, this inscription seems to be intended to record 
the readmission into caste of the artisans of the locality, a certain 
person who had been outcasted for some act which is not stated. I'he 
inscription tells us that the temple was built for Lokamaliddcvi^ the 
queen-consort of the king Vikramdditya II, in comrfiemoration of her 
husband having three times conquered KancT, or the Pallava king 
whose capital was Kafici. I A. 10. 164; Kieliiorn’s List No. 46. 

69. Pattadakal Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. Of 
Vikramdditya II. Contents same as No. 68 above. I A. 10. 164; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 47. 

70. Kendur Copper-plates, KhedTaluka, Poona District, §. 672. 

X 4|" (5). Issued from Raktapura. Record that Kirtivarman II, 

at the request of his great queen, granted to a Brahmana named 
Ramasarman, the village of Bepatti in the district of Velvola. 
Written by Dhanamjaya Punyavallabha. EL 9. 202. 

71. Vakkaleri Copper-plates, Kolar District, Mysore State, 
S. 679. 9|" X 4 (5). Issued from Bhandaragavittage. Record that 
the king Kirtivarman II, at the request of a certain Liosirdja, granted 
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the village’ of Sulliyur, together with two other villages in the 
Panuhgal-m^j^«, to a Brahmana named Visnusarman. Written by 
Mahasarhdhivigrahika Anivarita Dhaiiarhjaya styled Punyavallabha. 
EL 5. 2()2; Kielhorn’s List No. 49. . . . • 

72. Adur Inscription, Hahgal Takka, Dharwar District, 
undatejd. The inscription belongs to the reign of Klrttivarnian I. It 
records that, while a certain king Siiida was governing at the city of 
Pandipura, Donagamunda and, Idaganuinda and others, with tlie 
permission of king MddhavaUi gave to the temple of Jinendra eight 
mattals of rice-land, by the royal measure to the west of the village 
of KarmagalCir. The gurfwa ITabhachandra, residing at the caitya 
of ParalQr acquired this grant. I A. 11, 69, Kielhorn’s List No. 50. 

73. Adur Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District, un- 
dated. Contains two’ records. The first, opening with an invocation 
to Vardhamana record a land-grant to a Jinalaya and an alms 
house by an unnamed* chief. The second refers itself to the reign 
of Klrtivarman II and introduces Sindarasa as administering Gangl- 
Pandivura. Then it records some land grants to a temple of 
Jinendra, Kar, Inscr., 1. 4. 

74. Annigeri Inscription, Navalgund I’aluka, Dharwar District, 
6th year reign of Kiriivarf::an II. Records the construction of a 
cediya i.e. (caitya or jaina Temple) by Kaliyamma who was holding 
the office of the headman of jebulageri and the erection in front of 
it of a sculpture by a certain Kondisulara-kuppa whose other name 
was Kirtivarma-Gosasi. Written by one Disapala. KL 21. 206. 

75. Didgur Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar District, un- 
dated. The inscription refers itself to the reign of a king Kattiydray 
under whom a certain Dosi was governing the Banavasi — 12000 
province. I’he object of it was to record a general assignment of 
some tax under the orders of the king and the special assignment 
by Dosi of a quarter-share of the tax of the village of Sahgavur to 
the Mahajanas of Mugunda. EL 6. 253; Kielhorn’s List No. 51. 

76. Kotur Inscription, Parasgal Taluka, Belgaum District, un- 
dated. It describes how^ a Saiva ascetic named Sarnbu i.e. Sambhu, 
performed the ceremony of walking through the fire, and then 
stood in it till he was burnt to death. It mentions a Calukya prince 
named Parahitaraja. lA, 20.69; Kielhorn’s List No. 52. 

77. Hiribidri Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar Dis- 
trict, undated. Belongs to the reign of king Satydsraya, As it is 
written in the characters of the 7th cent. A.D., the Satydsraya is 
probably identical with Ptdakesin II. ASIy AR, 1935-36 p. 103. 

78. Banhikop Inscription, Shiggaon Taluka, Dharwar District, 
undated. The inscription refers to the reign of Vijayaditya Bhatara. 
It Belongs either to the Calukyas or the Sendrakas. It refers to the 
village Banniyur as being under the administration of local Maha- 
janas. AR^ASIy 1930-34. p. 244 (only noticed). 
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79. ‘Badami Temple Inscription, liijapur District, undated. 
The inscription records that the 1,000 members of the Mahacatur- 
vidya samudaya of the victorious city of Vatapi remitted the spoils of 
the. cobblers of the place in favour of Nidiyamara who probably 
represented the cobblers# A breach of this order is threaftened with 
penalty. Kar. Inscr.y 8. 

80. Badami Pillar Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. The 
inscription is peculiarly worded. It extols the bravery of a certain 
Panderniriyan of the paradas (merchants). Kar, Inscr.y 9. 

81. Sibara Mahakuta Rock Inscription, Bijapur District, un- 
dated. The inscription is badly damaged. It seems to record the 
installation of the rock-cut figures of Vinayaka and Phanmdra (Snake 
God) by one Kusala-Dharmana, on the hill resplendent wdth lofty 
peaks etc. The record was engraved by Aghavinasigal. Kar, 
imer., 10. 

82. Sibara-Mahakuta Ro.ck Inscription, Bkdami, Bijapur District, 
undated. The Inscription is badly damaged. It refers to a sculpture 
or in^age (kirttana) cut on the rock the name of which is not 
preserved. Kar, hiscr., 10. 

83. BadamT Rock Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. Kar. 
imer,, 11 (No. 8). 

84. Badami Rock Inscription, Bijapur District, undated. 
Records the gift of Ganapati and Nagakumiira by a certain Dhammana. 
Kar, laser., 11 (No. 9). 

85. 86, 87 — Badami Rock Inscriptions, Bijapur District, un- 
dated. These three inscriptions record the names of Sri Bahupriyan 
Govinda vipran, Aksara Meru and Srimati pra. . . . who were 
probably pilgrims or visitors to the royal scat of Badami. They arc 
all engraved in characters of the 7th and 8th cent. a.d. Kar. laser., 
12 (Nos. 10, 11, 12). 

88. Huli Inscription, Saundatti Taluka, Belgaum District. 
Other details and contents lost. Kar. laser., 51 (No. 26). 

89. Devageri Inscription. 

Other details not mentioned. ASl, AR, 1930-34. p. 235 
(only noticed). 

The Rastrakutas (90-191) 

90. Tiwarkhed Copper- plates, (Multai Tehsil, Bctul Dist., C.P., 
*§. 553. 6|" X 3-|" (2). Issued fioin Acalapura. Record two 
grants of land on the Mahdkdrttiki moon-day and on a solar-eclipse, 
at the Kapila-tirtha. Nannardja was accompanied by his two 
principal officers — Govinda, the Dharmmakasa and Narasirhgha, the 
Mahasarhdhivigrahika. El, 11.279 and Pis.; Bhandarkar’s List No. 
1082. 

91. Multai Copper-plates, Multai Tehsil, Betul Dist. C.P., 
S. 631. 7] I?" X 3|" (3). Record a grant of the village of Jalaukuhe to 
a Brahmana named Sriprabhacaturveda of the Kautsa gotra. The 
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village was bounded on the east, south, west and north; by the 
villages of Kinihivattara, Pipparika, Jaluka, and Arjunagrama, respec-, 
tivcly. Written by Sarhdhivigrahika Naula. lA, 18. 234 and PL; 
Bhandarkar’s iJst No. 1083. 

92. Kllora Copper-plates, Aurangabad District, Hyderabad 
State, S, 663. W X 4-l'‘ (2). Issued from Badarikavasaka. Record the 
grant of a village called Pippalala in the Candanapuri-84 by Danti- 
durga to certain Ikahmanas originating from Navasarika. EL 26.29* 
and PL 

93. Sarnangad Copper-plates, Kolhapur State, S. 675. 9^" X S.]'' 
(3). Record the grant of a village named Karandivfldcjaphita deiila- 
vada (?) which was included in the Koppara-500-/^/z///vk, by DantL 
diirgardjadeva to a Brahmana NarayanabhatUi, an inhabitant ol Karaha- 
taka. Written l)y Inclra. I A, 11.111 and Pis.; Kii<LHOitN’s List 
No. 53. 

94. Pot.na Coppei'-])latcs, (I\)ona JDistrict). 680. (not given 
by the editor (perhaps 3). Record the grant of a Village named 
Bopakhalu which was included in the Punya-mawz, by the king to a 
Ihfthmana named Pugadibhahi. Written by Indra. OBISM. 8. 165. 

95. Talegaon Copper-plates, Shirur d'aluka, Poona District. 
S. 690. 13.y' X 6?/' — 7,1" (3). Issued from the town Manna, Record 
the grant of a village named Kumarigrama, in the Punaka-mz/jz?, by 
the king to the Brahmanas residing in the Karahata — 10,000. Also 
two shares were especially given to a certain Bhatta Vasudeva, a 
Brahmana who was well conversant with the sense of the Vedas and 
Siistras. The grant was issued at the request of GovinJardja^ Vasislha 
srikumara and Jaivanti Panaiya. The village Kumarigrama was given 
togetlier with Jhiamaropara, Araluva, Sindigrama and Tadavale all in 
the Punaka-mz/jv/. Written by Indra. I L 13.275 and PL 

96. Ilatti-Mattur Inscription, Karajgi Taluka Dharwar Dist. 
Undated. (765 a.d. according to Fleet). Refers itself to the reign 
of a king Akdlavarsa who is to be indentified with the Raskakilta 
king Akdlavarsa Subhatuhga-Krsna I. The ’object of it is to record 
the death, in some local affray, of two heroes named Dasamma and 
Ercya. EL 6.161 and Pis.; Kieliiorn^s List No. 55. 

97. Alas Copper-plates, Kurundwad State (Deccan). *$. 692. 
9|" X 5|" (3). Issued from the confluence of the rivers Krsnavernna 
and Musi. Record the grant of*a village named Uttarai, situated on 
the bank of the river Prasadini in the Alaktaka-waj^v by Govindardja 
(II), when he was the Yuvaraja, to a Brahmana of the name of Jaggu, 
of the Bharadvaja gotra. The grant was made at the request of 
one Vijaydditydj also styled Manavaloka Ratnavarsa, son of Dantivar- 
man and grandson of Dhruvaraja. Written by Srisena. EL 6. 209 
and PL; Kielhorn’s List No. 56. 

98. Bhandak Copper-plates, Waroda Tahsil, Chanda District, 
C.P. S. 694. lOg" X62'^ (3). Issued from Nandi-pura-dvari. Tke 
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grant is a record of the Rastrakuta \i\r\g. Krpiardja I. ‘ It registers 
that at the recjuest of one Madana, the king, on the occasion of a 
samkrdnti^ granted the village of Naganapuri to the Bhattaraka of 
the temple of Aditya in the town of Uduriivaramanti. W/itten by 
Vamana (na) ga. EL 14. 123. 

99. Pimpri Copper-plates, East Khandesh District, S. 697. 
lOf" X 7;^" (3). Issued from Sahkhavivaraka. Reeord the grant of 
a village called Lilagrama to a Brahmana named Bhattadcva .by the 
king, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. Written by M ahasariidhi- 
vigrahadhikrta Sri Mandalla, son of Baladhikrta. Dutaka — Bhatta 
Herambaka. £7.10. 8^ 

100. Dhulia Copper-plates, W. Khandesh District, S. 701. 
14" X 7" (3). Issued from Sindinagara. Refers itself to the reign 
of Govinda II and records a grant by him *on the occasion of a 
samkrdnti to a Brahmana of deep erudition who belonged to the 
Kau^ika gotra and the Katha sakha. The grant consisted of 
Rakkhulla-grai‘iia in the Nasikka-majr/. Written by a son of Duggadi 
whose name is lost. EL 8. 184 and Pis. S (.?) see Altkkar, Rdstrd- 
kutaSy p. 51, n. 12. 

101. Bhor State Copper-plates (Deccan), S. 702. (Not men- 
tioned (3)). Issued at the bank of the river Nira. Record that the 
king P.M.P. Dharavarsa Dhruvardja alias Nirupamay while encamped 
on the bank of the Nira river, granted the village of Laghuvihga in 
the Srirnala-^7VaJ’^^, to one Vasudevabhat^, a resident of Karahada. 
Written by one Sarnanta. The Dutaka was the Ranaka Nagapa. 
ASly ARy 1934-35, p. 61 (only noticed). 

102. Sidenur Inscription. Dhorapparasa’s subordinate IVIara- 
skika Arasa is mentioned in this inscription as governing the 
Banavasi-A^^d'w. ASIy ARy 1935-36. p. 103 (only noticed). 

103. Pattadakal Inscription, Bijapur District. Undated. Re- 
cords that while Sri Kalivallahha was ruling the world, Badipoddi, 
the daughter of Goyindapoddi, a harlot of the temple of Lokamaha- 
devi, who had previously given a horse-chariot and an elephant 
chariot, gave a grant of land and a cow with a calf to the temple. 
I A. 11.125 and PI.; Kielhokn’s List No. 57. 

104. Jethwai Copper-plates, Nimar District, Indore State. 
S. 708. 9 X 6‘^/' (3). The inscription is one of Sila-Mahadevi, wife 
of the Rastrakuto king Dhruva, Tho object of the inscription is to 
record the grant of a village, on the occasion of the eclipse of the 
sun, by Sila-Mahadevi to two Brahmanas. The village granted was 
Kolepadra, situated in the district of Nandipura*dvari. Written 
by Vasudeva who was authorised by the Mahasariidhivigrahadhikrta, 
Gunabhara, and the Dutaka was Sahkhayya. EL 22. 105. 

105. Naregal Inscription, Hahgal Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Undated (780 a.d. according to Fleet). Refers itself to the reign of 
asking named Dora i.e. the Rastrakuta king Dhruva, It mentions 
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as also a certain Marakkarasa, who was governing the Banavasi- 
12,000 as a feudatory of Dhruva. The object of the inscription is to 
commemorate the death, on the occasion of a cattle-raid, of a local 
hero named Dommara Kadava. EL '6.163 and PL; Kielhorn’s 
List No. 68. * * ... 

106. Daiilatabad. Copper-plates, Aurangabad District, Hydera- 
bad Sta4e. 715. 7^"x5" (3). Record a grant by Samaravaloka 
firrSankaragana-raja, with the consent of Sri Kalivallabha Narcndra- 
deva (Dhruva-Nirupama) — who. was the paramount sovereign and 
whose cousin Sahkaragana was. The names of the original donee 
and the village granted have been erased. EL 9. 195. 

107. Laksmesvar Inscription, Laksmesvar sulV division, Senior 
Miraj State, Dharwar District. Undated. Refers itself to the reign 
of a king who is mentioned as ^rivallahha^ and who is identified 
with the Riistrakuta king Dhruva. Idle object of the inscription 
is to record that the headman of the guild of the weavers of the 
mururiikeri of Purigerc* (Laksmesvar) made a religious grant in the 
form of a proportionate quantity of the goods turnbd out by the 
weavers— -doubtless for the purposes of some temple, not mentioned 
in the record, at which the stone must have been set up. EL 6. 
166 and PL; Kieliiorn’s List No. 59. 

108. Sravana-Belgoja Inscription, Ilassan District, Mysore 
State. Undated. Records a land grant. EC. II. 6. (No. 35), 
Kieliiorn’s List No. 60. 

109. Paithan Copper-plates, Aurangabad District, Hyderabad 

State, S. 716. 13 .y^ — 135" — ^2 ^ Issued from outside Prati- 

sthana. Record that the king, while encamped near Pratisthana, and 
having bathed in the river Godavari, granted the village of Limbara- 
mika, situated in the Sarakaccha-12 in the Pratisthana- to a 
number of Brahmanas. EL 3. 105 and PL; Kielhorn’s List No. 61. 

110. Anjanvatl Copper-plates, Chandur Taluk, Amraoti, Berar. 
Anjanavatl or Anjati. S. 7,22. 10.3" X 5.5" — 6.9" (3). Issued 
from MayurakhandL Record the grant of the village Amjanavaiiitl, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse, to thirteen Brahmanas by 
Govinddrdja III. The revenues of the village were divided into 
eighteen equal shares and were distributed among the donees. The 
donated vdllage was situated in the Acalapura-w^y^a. Written by 
Mahasamdhivigrahadhikrta Kukkaika, and the Dutaka was Cakiraja. 
EL 23.8. 

111. Rarne^var Tirtha Copper-plates, S. 726. 55"x2y'(3). 
Issued from his camp at the Tungabhadra. 'Fhe inscription gives 
us the name of Gamundabhe as the wife of Govinda III. It records 
that having conquered Dantiga, the king of Kanchl, Govinda III, on 
his way to levy tribute, came to the Ramesvara Tirtha on the bank 
of the Tungabhadra and having there had some sport with wild 
boars, and being consequently pleased with the place, conferred upon 
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a Gorava named iSivadharT, a grant which had been previously given 
to the god Parame.^var^ or Siva by a 'Certain king Kirtivarnia. 
Written by Mahasamdhivigrahadhikaradhipati Sridhara. I A, 11.126 
and Pis.; Kielhorn’s List No. 62. 

, 112. Nesari Copper-plates, Chandgad Pcta, Belgaum- District. 
S. 727. 9.y'x 6;^' (3). Issued from SilgdurQ. • Record the grant of a 
village Nesarika in the Candagacka-zvVau/ to Sivanagabhatta, v/ho was 
a Trivedi belonging to the I'aittiriya sakha and the Angirasa- 
Barhaspatya — Bharadvaja gotra and. a resident of Iksugrama.’ 'Phe 
grant was made at the request of Nagahasti of a Sinda family. 
Written by firi Arunaditya, son of An Vatsaraja, and the Diltaka 
was Devaiyaranaka. SMI ID, 1. 15. 

113. Sirso (Risavai) C>)pper-p1atcs, Murtizapur 'i'aluka, Akola 

District, Berar. S. 729. 12.6" K 6.5" (3). Jsstied from Mayiira- 

khandi. Records the royal gift oi the village * Slsavai together with 
the site of habitation in another named ATonigaija, (>n the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse. The donee was a Bralmiana Risiyapabhatta, 
a resident of Dharatdva. Written by Aninaditva, Dot aka was Jada- 
vula bhatta. El, 23. 206. 

114. Wani Copper-plates, DindorT 'falnkn, Nasik District, 
A. 730 lOj" X 7|" (3). Issued froiu IVIayurakhandi. Record a grant 
of Arnbakagrama, in the Vatanagara-7;/VzVir/ of the Nfisika-^/ci'a to tlie 
Caturvedi’ Damodarabhatta — an inhabitant of (the city of) VeiigT, 
who belonged to the assembly of the Caturvedks of that place — 
of the Bharadvaja gotra and tlie Taittiriya (Aaklia). Written by 
Arunaditya, and the DQtaka was Bliuvirama. I A. 11. 157 and l^ls.; 
Kieliiorn’s List No. 63. 

115. Radhanpur Copper-plates, Radhanpiir State. A. 730. 
Il|"x7y'(2, third missing). Issued from IMayurakhandi. Record 
a grant by Govhidai dja (III) of the village of Rattajjuna, situated in 
the RasIyana-M///v7/, to Paramesvarahhalta, who dwelt at 'PigavT and 
was a rnernher of the community of dVivedins of that place. He 
belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra and the 'Paittirlya Sakha. The 
grant was given for keeping up the l ive Great Sacrifices. EL 6. 242 
and Pis.; Kieuiorn’s List . No. 64. 

116. BIS. Mandala Copper-plates, A. 732. 1 1" < 7|" (3). 

Issued from Mayurakhandi. Record a grant of some villages v/hich 
were included in the Kheda-m^y^^, to three Brahmanas of three 
different localities hy Goznnda III. V/ritten by Arunaditya, and the 
Dutaka was Svamiyappa Ranaka. QBISM, 16. 27 {SMIH). 2. 27). 

117. Bahulavad Copper-plates, Pachora daliika, W. Khandesh 
District. A. 732. 10" X Si/ (3). Issued from Mayurakhandi. Record 
that Govindaraja., while residing at Mayurakhandi, granted the village 
of Bahulavara to a Brahrnana Mahidharabhatta of the Vatsa gotra 
and a resident of Nimvasthali. Written by Arunaditya. Dutaka 
was Vadaiyya. SMHD. 2. 13. 
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118. Mayurakhandi Copper-plates. \ • S. 733. Il"x6j?j" (3). 
Issued from Mayurakhandi. Record a grant of a village Nandapura 
in the Dhank-Pippala-Ww/?// by Govinda III to ’ a . Brahmana 
Pihgakula, of the Ilaridra gotra and Chandoga Sakha and a resident 
of (the village) Pariyali. Written by Arunaditya and the Dutaka was 
Nagabhata-. (NS). 3. 187. 

1J9. Sirso (Lohara) Copper-plates, Murtizapur Taluka, Akola 
District, Berar. . S. 734. 10.6" X 7.7" (3). Issued from Mayura- 
khandi. Record the royal grant of the village Lohara to a Brahmana 
Bhalta Risiyappa, a resident of Dharasiva. Risiyappa reserved some 
portion — 400 nivarlanas of land for himself and divided the remain- 
ing among other Brahmanas. Written by Arunaditya, son of Vatsaraja. 
Dutakas were Candiyamraa and Vayama. EL 23. 218. 

120. Kadaba Copper-plates. S. 735. 9i" X 5^1 " (5). Issued from 
Mayurakliandi. Record that the king PrahhidaTarsa (i.e» Govinda 
III) on the application of Cfikiraja, presented the village of Jalaman- 
gala to the Jaina muni* Arkakirti on behalf of the temple of Jinendra 
at Silagrama, in remuneration for his having warded off the evil 
influence of Saturn from Vimaladitya, the governor of Kunuhgil 
District. lA. 12. 13 and Pis.; EL 4.340; Kiflhorn’s Z.A^No. 66. 

121. lorkhedc Copper-jdates, Shahadc Taluka, Khandesh 

District. S. 735. 1 1 ;V' X (3). Refer to the reign of the Rastra- 

kuta king Prabliutavarsa Jagattuhga — Govinda III, and to the time 
of his nephew and feudatory, Govinda raja of Gujarat. And the 
object of it is to record that a subordinate of Govindaraja, Mahasamta 
Budhavarasa of the Salukika family, granted to some Brahmanas a 
village named (iovattana situated in an estate, belonging to him, 
which was known as the Siharaklu-1 2. Written by Kpuia, son of 
Nanna. I.L 3, 54 and Pis.; Kieliiorn’e Li t No. 67. 

122. Ilrdihalli Stone Slab Inscription, Ranibennur 'Paluka, 
Dharwar District, l^ndated. Refers to tlie rule of a Rasirakuta king 
Jagattuhga. As the epithet ‘Jagattuhga’ was taken both by Govinda 
II and Govinda III, the record may be ascribed to the reign of 
either of them. * 'Phe chief named Rajadit>Tl, spoken of in this record 
as governing the Banawasi-1 2,000, has not been met with before. 
ASL ail 1930-34, p. 231 (only noticed). 

123. Sahgur Inscription, Haveri Taluka, Dharvar District. 
Undated. Registers the death of one Recagavunda on the occasion 
of the destruction of the village Sahgavuru, and refers to Dantiga as 
ruling over the district [nddu). In the absence of any dynastic 
appellation or personal title with reference to Dantiga, it may be 
inferred that he was only a local chieftain, jagaitunga was the title 
of Govinda 11 as well as of Govinda III of the Rastrakuta dynasty 
and the record is attributable to either of them in the absence of any 
date. ASL AIL 1930-34, p. 235 (only noticed.) 

124 . Ellora Cave Inscription, Aurangabad District, Hyderabad 
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State. Fragmentary record in .the Dashavatar Cave. Kielhorn 
seems to assign this record to the reign of Amoghavarm I. But Altekar 
has shown that the record does not refer to any king later than 
Dantidurga but merely supplies Sarva as an epithet of Amogluwarsa 
and that the record may well belong to his reign. Altekar, 
Raslrakfitas, p. 34, n. 12; ASWI. 5.87; Kiehiorn’s List No. 71. 

125. Kanheri Inscription, Basscin laliika, Thana District, fi. 
765 (.?). See No. 192. lA, 13.136; Kielhorn’s Lut No. 72. 

126. Kanheri Inscription, Bassein 4 aluka, Thana District, 1^. 
775 (for 773) Sec No. 193. lA. 13.134; Kieliiorn’s Lz>/ N o. 73. 

127. Ranibennur Inscription, Ranibenmir Taluka, Dharwar 
Dist. S. 781. Registers a grant of land to the Nagula Basadi, a 
Jaina Temple founded by Niigula Pollabbe (i.e. Pollabbe of the 
Nagula family), the gift being entrusted to Naganandi Acarya of the 
Simghavura-gana. ASIy AR, 1930-34, p.209 (only noticed). 

128. Konnur Inscription, Navalgund Taluka, Dharwar Dist. 
S.782. Issued from Manyakheta. Amogluivar^a (I) at the request of 
his subordinate* Bankesa (Bankeya) and in recognition of important 
services rendered by him granted tlic village ol Taleyrira and some 
land in other villages for the benefit of a Jaina sanctuary founded by 
Bankeya at Kolanura, to the sage Devendra, who had been appointed 
by Baiikeya, to the charge of the sanctuary, the disciple of dVikalayo- 
gisa of the Pustakagaccha of the Deslya gana of the Mula sanigha. 
EL 6. 29; Kieliiohn's List No. 74. S. 

129. Pathari Pillar Inscription, Pathari Stale, Bhopal Agency, 
C.I. V. 917 (i^, 783). Inscription of Parahala^ ruler of a branch of 
the Imperial Rastrakutas. Mentions an elder brother of one Jejja 
who after defeating Karnata soldiers obtained 1/ata. EL 9. 252. and 
PI.; lA, 40. 239; Biiandarkau’s List. No. 29. 

130. Shiggaon Stone Inscription, Shiggaon Taluka, Dharwar 
District, iS. 787. Kuppeya is stated to be administering the 
Purigerenadu. The 40 Mahajanas of Iglpunsc, Monigoravas and the 
administrators of Flamvalli of the god Mfdasthana Mahadeva granted 
for the temple of Aditya Bhatara (Sun god) 85 mattaras of land (galde) 
and a garden into the hands of Gokarna-Pandita-Bhatara. It is stated 
that the administrators of this sthdna (Aditya-Bhatara) were to be 
absolute celibates and those that did not observe complete 
celibacy were to be rejected by the Goravas of the samaya (body). 
Nagadeva was the counsel {Gosthi) in this gift and Ruvayya was the 
engraver. Kar, Inscr. VAZ\ £7.7.201. 

131. Nilgund Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District, 
§. 788. Mentions an officer of Amoghavarsa (I) named Devannayya 
who residing at Annigere was governing the BelvoIa-300. It also 
mentions a relative of Devannayya, probably named Kulappayya, 
who was governing the Mu!gunda-12. The object of it is to record 
an assignment of the tax on clarified butter or ghee. The assign- 
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ment was made under the authority of a yajamwita or royal decree 
of Amoghavana I. And it was made to the 120 Maliajanas of 
Nirgunda. EJ. 6. 102 and Pis.; Kielhorn’s List No, 75. 

132. Sirur Inscription, Navalgund Taluka, Dharwar District, 
788. •Records that in the year 788, at the time of an eclipse of 

the Sun, rkvanayya made .a grant of the tax'on clarified butter. The 
dynastic name used in the inscription is ‘Ratta*. 'Phe inscription 
mentions Devannayya as a feudatory of Ainoghavarsa (T) who was 
goverfiing the Belvoja~300, at Annigerc. Written by Madhavaiyya. 
Set up by Sirigavunda. JA. 12. 218; Kiflhorn’s l.ist No. 76. 

133. Sanjan Copper-plates, Dahmi I'aluka, Thana District. 

S. 793. 18?/' X 10 4 "(3). Record that Amoghavarsa, son of Jagat- 

tungadeva granted the village of Jharivallika in the group of 24-villages 
adjacent to Saihjana. El. 18. 235. 

134. Kanheri Inscription, Bassein Taluka, 'Fliana District. 
S. 799. Sec No. 194. lA. 13. 135; Kielhorn’s List No. 80. 

135. Shiggaon j4tone Inscription, Shiggaon Taluka, Dharwar 
District. Undated. Intr()duces Kuppeyarasa as the governor of 
Purigere-300, Manalera Gadiya as Nalgamunda and Kallaraa of 
Karggamundar as the village gamunda. Peddama was administering 
Kallavalla of Musara (?) and he is stated to have granted tax on 
Kahavalla of Siggamc with the permission of Kuppeyarasa to Kalk 
(e) reti BhaUri, Kui)pcyarasa granted for the same goddess, the 
tax Kirudeic. The recipient of the gifts was I^okaksara Bhatiira. 
The record contains the earliest reference to the village fiiggamc 
(modern Shiggaon). Ear. Inscr, p. 14. 

136. Shiggaon Stone Inscription, Shiggaon Taluka, Dharw’ar 
District. Undated. Introduces king’s sul.ordinate Bahkeyarasa 
of the Chcllakelana family as administering Banavasi- — 12,000, Bej- 
gali-300, Kundaragc-70, Kundur-500 and Purigcjre-300 and Bankeya’s 
son Kundaitc as ruling over Nidugundage-12. It is stated that 
Kundatte and Rapa made a grant of one mcittar of garden-land and 
five mattars of cultivable land (Keyyii) for the temple of. Mahadeva 
belonging to Kuppanna, the perggade of Nidugundage-12, for the 
merit of Bahkeya. Kar. Itiscr. p. 16; El. 1. 212. 

137. An Undated Inscription, speaks of Irbbara, a hitherto un- 
known subordinate of the king, as the governor of the Banavasi 
province and his wife Goyindahhc as administering a village. The 
mention of a Hindu lady as An administratrix of a village in the 
ninth cent. a.d. is an interesting information supplied by this inscrip- 
tion. ASl, AIL 1930-34, p. 235. 

138. Saundatti Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District, 
fi. 797. The inscription records several grants at different periods. 
The^ date given is of the time of the Ratta Mahdsdmanta. 
ErthinramOy a feudatory of the Rastrakuta Krpmrdja (II), In the year 
S. 798 (S. 797 having expired) being the Manrnatha Samvatsara, 
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Krsnardja caused a temple of jina to be built at Sugandhavarti, and 
allotted to it eighteen nivarttanas of land. JBBRAS, 10.194; 
Kielhorn’s Listy No. 79. 

139. Hirbidri Stone Inscription, Dharwar District. S. 800. 
The inscription belongs to the reign of ^ubhatuiv^a. ‘It is of 
interest as furnishing the earliest date known so far for this king.’ 
ASLAR, 1935^36, p^ 103. 

140. Sirurhja Stone Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar 
District. 805. The Inscription refers to the reign of Akdiararsa 
i.e. Krpia TI. It records the death of a certain Kreyamina in a 
cattle raid at Nivudi and the setting up of the stone by Gureyamma, 
the younger brother of Pulide-gavunda. EL 21. 208. 

141. Soratur Stone Inscription, Gadag 'Faluka, Dharwar 
District) S. 805. The inscription refers to the reign of Ahdlavarsa 
knfin n a-h/iatdra i.e. Krsna II. It records the gift of a gnsfua by a 
certain Cidanna made in tlie presence of the b'ifty malidjanas of 
Sarataviira who had assembled together when Tndaj^avya was 
governing the iiadii (or district). EL 21. 208. 

142. Kunimellihalli Inscription, Bahkapur 'I'aluka, Dharwar 
District, fi. 818. Tlie record after giving the date refers itself to 
the reign of Mahiisamantadhipati Kannaravallaha, who seems to be 
Rastrakuta Krsna II, Akdiavarsa. (see I'L 16. 278). The inscrip- 
tion then mentions one Lokade who was governing the Banavasi- 
12,000. It next mentions Omkara ftiva BhaUara of the temple of 
Dindesvara as the administrator of Palasur and two or three other 
persons. It records the remission of certain taxes to Dantavura 
granted by Oriikara Siva BhaUira. EL 16.279. 

143. Nandivadige Inscription, Hundgund Taluka, Bijapur 
District. S. 822 (for 824). It is an inscription of Akdiavarsa^ i.e. 
Krsna II, and records a grant of land, the details of whicli are lost. 
It also records the erection of a temple, the name of the god to 
whom it was dedicated being completely effaced. Written by 
Divakara. .lA, 12.221 and PI. in 11.127; Kielhorn's List No. 82. 

144. Mulgunda Inscription, Dambal Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 824. Records the building of a Jaina temple at Mulgunda in the 
Dhavala district, by Ctkkdrya, of the Vaisya caste, and the making of 
certain grants of land on behalf of that temple. It refers to the 
Tt\gn of Krsnavallahha. JBBRAS. 10.190; Kielhorn’s L/k/ No. 83. 

145. An Inscription of 6. 829", ’^Fhe inscription mentions a 
subordinate of Krsna II, namely Rajati (Rajaditya?) as enjoying the 
governorship of the Banavasi province. ASI,AR, 1930-34, p. 235 
(only noticed). 

146. Aihole Inscription, Hungund Taluka, Bijapur District. 
§. 831 (for 833). The inscription records the building of a cell, for 
a saint named Monibhatara, and refers itself to the reign of Kfsna 
II. lA. 12.222 and PL in 11.127; Kielhorn’s List No. 85. 
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147. . Kapadvanaj Copper-plates/ Kafra District, Gujarat. S. 832. 
11 J" X 8j" (3). Record tliat Krsna (II) gave the village of Vyaghrasa 
or Vallurika to a Brahmana Brahmabhatta. This village was 
situated in Har^apura-750 which is stated to have belonge'd to the 
king Iiiftiself while in the prose passage it is said that Gandragiipta 
governed it as a Dandanayaka of Mahasamanta Pracanda, Signed by 
Akkiila. Written by the noble (Kulaputraka) Ammaiyaka. Signed 
ai^ain by Candragupta. HI. I. 53; and Pis.; Kieliiorn's Tdst No. 84. 

‘148. Punganur Taluka Inscription, Punganur Taluka, Chittur 
District, Undated. States that wlien a certain Maharaja attacked 
Masarasa of Sernmagur, a servant of the latter fought on his behalf 
and lost his life. ASI, 1930-34. p. 240. 

149. Puriganur Tfiluka Inscription, Chittur District. Undated. 
States that on the occasion of an attack on tlic village of Sernmagur 
by a certain Maliaraja, Masarayya pierced his enemv with twenty 
(of his companions) and died in the attack. ASIy AR, 1930-34. 
p. 240 (only noticed). 

150. Ranil^ennur Taluka Stone Inscription, Dharwar District, 
(date not mentioned in the notice). ASI, AR^ 1934-35. p. 67 
(only noticed). 

151. Bagumra Copper-plates, Balsar District, Baroda State, 
S. 836. 13" X 9" (3). Issued from Kurundaka. Record the grant 
of a village named IJmvara (or Ihnbara) to a Brahmana Prabhakara- 
bhaUa by Indra III, on the occasion of the Paitahcvidha festiv^al. 
(Other details as in No. 152). Composed bv Trivikramabhatta, son 
of Nemaditya. PL 9, 29; JRURAS. 18.257 and PI.; Kiklhorn’s 
List No. 86. 

152. Bagumra Copper-plates, Balsar District, Baroda^State. 

836. 1 3" X 9" (3). Issued from Kurundaka. Record the grant of a 

\illage named Tenna by Indra III, on the occasion of the patta- 
handha ceremony (when the king had himself weighed against gold 
and without coming out from the pan gave awa}', together ^\ith 
20 lakhs and a lialf of drarnrnas, Kurundaka and other villages granted 
afresh four hundred villages resumed by previous rulers) to a 
Brahmana Siddhapabliatpi, originally of Pataliputra. Composed by 
Trivikramabhatta, son of Nemaditya. PA, 9. 33; JBBRAS, 18. 261 
and PI.; Kielhorn’s List No. 87. 

153. Ranibennur 'Taluka Stone Inscription, Dharwar District, 
g. 837. ^.SY. >//e. 1934-35. P. 67 (only noticed). 

154. Ilatti-Mattur Inscription Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar Dist. 
g. 838. Lines 1 to 13 contain an inscription of the reign of 
Nityavarsa I, j.e., Indra IV. It records a grant of the village of 
Vutavura of Kaccavara-Kadamma by Mahasamanta Lendeyarasa, in 
the .presence of the 220 Mahii Janas of Paltiya-Maltavura. The object 
of the grant is not stated; but the sculpture at the bottom of the 
stone shows that the grant must have been made to some Jain 
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establishment. The second half of the stone contains a later inscrip- 
tion of the 12th century A.D. lA. 12. ’224; Kihliiorn's List 
No. 88. 

155. Gadag Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 841). Refers to the reign of Nirupaina Vallaha (Ballaha), i.e., the 
Rastrakuta King hidra ill or Govinda IV. ASL AR, 1930-34. 
P. 235 (only noticed). 

156. Dandapur Inscription, Navalgiind Taluka, Dharwar 
District. S. 840 (for 841). The inscription records grants that were 
made to a tank called Kanthamagerc, in S. 840 (for 841) at the time 
of the Makara-sarhkramaiia, while Frabhiltavarsa III was reigning. 
Composed by Ravin agabhatta and WTitten by Sri-Vijaya. lA. 12. 
223; Kielhorn’s List No. 89. 

157. Shiggaon Stone Inscription, Shiggaon Taluka, Dharw^ai 
District. §. 841. 'Phe inscription introduces the king's subordinate 
Mahasamanta Bankeyarasa as the governor of a 32,000 province 
whose name is lost. Then a certain (Suriga) CdrAinicJa is eulogised 
in lines 5-7. On the date specified Camunda is stated to have discern- 
ed life as devoid of essence and happiness and appears to have made 
a gift. Details are not clear. Kar. Inscr.y p. 18. 

158. Kalas Inscription, Banklipur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 851 (for 852). lA. 12.211, 249; (only notice of the date); 
Kieliiorn’s List No. 90. 

159. Haveri Taluka Inscription, Dharwar District, fi. 850. 
AS1,AR, 1930-34, p. 244. (Only noticed). 

160. Gaonri Copper-plates Narwal Estate, near Ujjain, C.I., 
S. 851. (Fragmentary). Issued from Manyakheta. 4'hc inscription 
rccordjg^ that the king, after having weighed himself (against precious 
commodities) granted the village ( f Payalipattana situated in tlie 
western border of Manyakheta. The object of the grant was to 
establish a mttra (charitable feeding house) where 1,000 Brahmanas 
belonging to different denominations were to be fed every day, and 
the proceeds of the village granted w^ere to be utilized for that 
purpose. Kl, 23.106. 

161. Kalas Inscription, (Banka pur Taluka, Dharwar District), 
S. 851. The inscription refers itself to the reign of Gojjigadeva of 
Gojjigavallabha, i.e. king Govinda IV. It eulogises the king, Revadasa 
Diksita and Visottara Diksita who were the Brahmana Dandanayakas 
of the province of Puligere or Purikara and the village Kadiyur. 
Then it records that the two hundred Brahmana householders of 
Kadiyur made certain grants for the maintenance of the local cult. 
The inscription was composed by the poet Kavirajaraja. EL 13.329. 

162. Cambay Copper-plates, Baroda State. §.852. 13ij"xl0-|" 
(3). Grant settled at Manyakheta. The king, when this charter , was 
issued, had gone to Kapitthaka near the bank of the Godavari from 
Manyakheta, for the festival of Pattabandha, On that occasion he 
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weighed himself against gold. Without descending from the pan, he 
granted the village of Kevahja, lying near the holy place. Kavika and 
situated in the Khetaka district of the Lata country. The dpnce was 
a Brahmana Nagamarya who is described as staying at Manyakheta 
but is sapid to have originally resided ^t Kavika. Written by 
Nagav^rman. FL 7.36 and PL; Kielhorn's List, No. 91. 

. 163. Sangli Copper-plates, Sangli State, Deccan. S. 855. 
13'' x9" (3). Issued from Manyakhete. Record a grant of the village 
of Lohagrama, in ihe Rarnapuri — 700 to a Brahmana named Kesava 
Diksita, of the Kausika gotra, who (or whose father) had come from 
the city of Pundravardhana. I A, 12.249 and PL* Kielhorn’s List 
No. 92. 

164. Deoli Copper-plates, Wardha District, C.P. 6. 862. 
12" X 8" (3). Issued from Manyakheta. I'he inscription is a charter 
announcing the grant of a village, named Talapiirumsaka situated in 
the District of ^Jagapura-Nandivarcihana, to a Brahmana named 
Risiapayya. The grant was made by Krsna III or Akdlavarsa of the 
Rastrakuta family in the name of' his brother Ja^attunqa. Engraved 
by Yo (grastya), the brother of (Ce) nana (mera). EL 5.192 and 
PL; Kielhorn’s List No. 93. 

165. Salotgi Inscription, (Indi Taluka, Bijapur District. 867. 
The inscription refers itself to the reign of Akalavarsadeva 
Ersnardj / (III) whom it represents as residing at Manyakheta, and 
its proper object is to record certain donations which were made by 
Chakrayudhabudha, the chief of the village of Pavittage in the 
Karnapura visaya in favour of a school or hall {sdld) that had been 
established at the village by the chief minister and Sariidhiv grahin 
Narayana, surnamed Gajahkiisa, an inhabitant of the village of 
Kancanamuduvol in the Mahisa visaya, EL 4, and PL; Kielhorn’s 
List No. 94. 

166. Tuppad-Kurhatti Inscription, (Navalgund 'J'aluka, Dharwar 
District), 6. 868. Refers itself to the reign of Akdlavarsa Krsna III, 
and then states that while his viceroy Satyavakya Korigunivarma 
Permanadi, entitled ‘lord of Kolalapura' and ‘master of Nanda-giri’ 
was governing Puligere and Bejvola, certain local officials granted 
lands for the maintenance of a temple founded by Acavya. EL 
14.365. 

167. Kyasanur Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District, 
S. 868, Refers itself to the reign of Kannara or Krsna HI and states 
that while the Mahasamanta Kalivitta of the Cellaketana lineage was 
governing the Banavasi province, Gamundiga, the nal-gamunda of 
the Edevolal liadu transferred the revenue of a field at the request of 
Poravayya, to a special account for the upkeep of a local tank. 
EK 16.281 (A). 

168. Kyasnur Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District, 
S, 868, 'Phe .record while referring itself to the reign of ATmm JII 
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announces^ a charity or public service performed iii S. 868. 
EL 16. 282 (B). 

169. Atakur Inscription,* Mandya Taluka, Mysore District, 
Mysore State. S. 872. Tht inscription refers itself to the .time of 
Krsna III and of the Western Gahga prince BitUiga II. It tells us 
that Butuga 11, being pleased with the prowess displayed his 
follower Manalera gave him his favourite hound Kfili. dhe 
hound was pitted against a boar at the village ol Bejatur in the 
Kclale district. And the hound and boar killed each other. And 
in commemoration of that, the stone was set up in front of the 
temple of the G\^d Callesvara at Atukur, and a grant of land 
was made to the temple. The second part of the inscri})tion records 
that Butuga also gave the Atakur-12 and the village of Kadiyur in 
the Belvoia district, to Manalera. EL 6. 53. and 11.; KlI:u^OKN^s 
List No. 95. 

170. SoratQr Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District, 
S. 873. The inscription records several grants that were made on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the moon, un Sunday the full-moon day of 
the month of Margasirsa. The invScri})tion gives Saraluvura ‘the city 
of lizards’ as the ancient name of SoraUlr. Guligavere-Naga wrote 
this edict. I A. 12. 257.; Kif.lhorm’s List No. 96. 

171. Chinchi Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dliarwar District. 
§. 876. Refers itself to the reign of Anv/a III, mentioning him as 
Akdlavarscuieva^ CalahenaUdla and Kannaradeva, It mentions also, 
by the appel lation s Satyavdkya-K()ngiinivarina’J<iya(liitl (mmiga- 
Permanddiy the Western Ganga prince Bfituga II; wlioin it describes 
as ‘governing’ the Gangavadi 96,000. Only noticed by PTeet. EL 
6.180; Kielhorn’s List No. 97. 

172. Karjol Inscription, §. 879. ‘States that the king was 
then residing at Melpadi, the same as iVlelpaii of the Karliad Cop- 
per-plates, No. 173 below, and which is identified with the 
modern Melpadi in the Chittor District.’ ASLARy 1930-34. p. 241. 
(only noticed). 

173. Karhad Copper-plates, Karhad Taluka, Satara District, 
S. 880 13|" X9" (3). Issued from Melpatl. Record the grant of the 
village of Kaiikerh, situated in Karahata visaya and belonging to the 
Kalli-12, by Krsnardja III, The grantee was Gaganasiva who w^as 
versed in all the Sivasiddhantas. He ^was the pupil of Isanasiva of 
Karahata, and the grant was made for the maintenance of the asce- 
tics that lived at the place. Engraved by Yo (syagma). EL 4.281 
and PI.; Kielhorn’s List No. 98. 

174. Kolhapur Copper-plates, Kolhapur Stdte. 6. 882. 
16|"x9|" (3). Issued from Melpati. Record the grant of the village 
of Rikkati, situated in Alatage-700 in the province of Kuhundi,’ by 
Akdlavarsadeva called Vallabha Narendra also. The grantee was 
one Govindabhatta of Attreya gotra, whose family had migrated from 
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Kuregrama in the Karahaiaka-visaya. JBBRAS. (N.S.)* 10. 21 
and Pis. 

175. Devi Hosur Inscription, • Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar 
District., S. 884.* Only noticed by Fleet. EI, 6.180; Kielhorn's 
List No. 99. 

17(5. Embadi Inscription, Punganur Taluka, Chittur District, 
S. (S87. Mentions Vajjaladeva as a subordinate of Sri Ballaha who 
is identified with Rastrakuta Krsfja III. ASI. AR, 1930-34. p. 223* 
(only noticed). 

177. Ukkal Inscription, Madras Presidency, 16th year of 
the reign of Krpja 111. South Ind. Imcr.y Yol. IH, No. 7, p. 12; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 100. 

178. rirukkaliikunrarn, near Vellore, North Arcot District, 
Madras Presidency. 17th year of the reign of Krma HI. The 
inscription records that Baladevan alias Parantakapperarayan of 
Karai gave one perpetual lamp to the feet of the god of the holy 
Mulastliana (temple) at 'rirukkalukkuniram in Kalattur-KotUim (and) 
in the sub-division called after itself. El. 3. 284 and PI.; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 101. 

179. Tirukkalukkunrani Inscription, near Vellore, North Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency, 19th year of the reign of Krpia III. 
Records the building of a hall (amhalafn) at 1 inikkalukunram and a 
grant of land to this hall. The donor was Sattan Sennipparaiyan of 
Karai. I I. 3. 285 and PL; Kielhorn’s List No. 102. 

180. Bhavaji Rock Inscription, Hill near Vellore, North 
Arcot District. 20th year of the reign of Krpia III. Records 
the gift of VT'lurpj'jadi to the shrine of Panna (p) pesvara which 
a certain Pannappai had established on the hill of Sridaduparai 
in Pangala-nadu a sub-division of the district of Paduvur Kottam. 
The donor was the Nujamba dribhuvanadhlra, whose son, likewise 
named a Nujamba, had received (or purchased?) Vclurppadi, together 
with the hill of Sudaduparai, from Vira Cola. El. 4. 82 and PI.; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 103. 

181. Jura Inscription, Jubbalpur District, C.P. Undated. The 
inscription is a panegyric of Krsna III. The prasasti was written by 
Cimmayya at the instance of Tuyyola Candayya. El 19. 289. 

182. Kyasanur Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Undated. Records the grant ofisome land for the maintenance of a 
temple in the reign oi Krsna III., while Sahkaraganda was govern- 
ing Banavasi. EL 16. 283 (c). 

183. Kolagallu Inscription, Guntakal Hubli Section, M.S.M. 
Rly. S. 889. Refers to the reign of king Khottiga. Records the 
installation of the images of Karttikeya and other gods at the village 
of K^olagala by the Brahtnacdrin Gadadhara, w^ho is described as a 
lohdsam belonging to the Sandilya-gotra and as a crest jewel of the 
Gauda country. It is further told that he was born in the village 
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Tadii and-was the illuminator of the Varendri country. The prasasti 
was composed by the poet Madhusudana. EL 21. 263. 

184. Adaragunchi Inscription, Hubli Taluka, Dharwar District. 
§. 893. Records grants that were made by a certain Papcala, the 
governor of the Sebbi 30, and by Malliga-Gadayya, to the God 
Malligesvara or Siva. lA, 12. 255; Kielhorn’s List No. 1(J4. 

185. Kyasanur Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar Distract, 
Undated. The record refers itself to the reign of Nityrwarsa- 
Amoghavarsa [Khottiga) and sets forth a standing order in connec- 
tion with the levy of the king’s taxes on land and houses in Kesalur 
and some cognate matters. EL 16. 284 (D). 

186. Kyasanur Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Undated. Fragment giving the preamble of some document contain- 
ing the names of Mahasamantadhipati Kannayvay Polcga and Shiga 
who were officers in the Banavasi- 12,000. EL 16. 284 (Iv). 

187. Kharda Copper-plates, Taloda 'fahika, Khandesh District, 
S. 894. 13" X 9|:" [3 (2) ]. Issued from Manyakhcta. Record a grant 
of the village of Pahgarika, in the VavvuIatalla-12, which was a 
subdivision of the Uppalika-300 to a certain Bhatm Cchannapaiya an 
inhabitant of the city of Gejaravavi (?). Written by Punnarya, a 
Kayastha. lA, 12. 264 and PL; Kielhorn’s List No. 105. 

188. Gundur Inscription, Bahkapur Taluka, Dharwar District, 
§. 896. Records a grant of land to the god Mahadeva or Siva of the 
village of Kadekeri. lA. 12. 271; Kielhorn’s JdstNo. 106. 

189. Sravana Belgoja Inscription, Hassan District, Mysore 
State. §. 904. 'Phis inscription, which eulogises IV, describes 
his inimitable skill in playing polo and records his death in 982 a.d. 
at Sravana Belgola by the Jaina rite of Sallekhana. It says that he 
was the son’s son of Krsna III, the daughter’s son of Ganga Gaiigeya 
(Butuga) and the son-in-law of Rajacudamani. EC, 2. 65 (No. 133).; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 107. 

190. Palagiri Inscription, Kamalapuram Taluka, Cuddapah 
District, Madras Presidency. S. 978. Recordsman older grant 
to the Temple of Samarthesvara made by Krsna III while the 
Vaidumba-Mafidraja was ruling in that region. The slab bearing this 
older inscription, it is stated, having broken, the grant was inscribed 
on the present slab during the rule of Bhimardjay who renewed the 
grant and also renovated the tempi®. The Vaidumbas claimed to 
have belonged to the Soma-Kula. ASL AR. 1935-36, p. 102. 

191. Devi Hosur Inscription, Dharwar District. Undated. 
This is a somewhat puzzling inscription which refers itself to the 
reign of Vikramddityadeva (a typically Calukyan name or surname) 
who possesses the titles of Akdlavarsadeva and Sri-Ertlivivallahha, 
The characters of the inscription belong to the 10th cent. a.d. and 
the name Akalavarsa warrants the ascription of the record either to 
Rastrakuta Krsna li or III. ASl, AR, 1930-34, p, 235. 
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THE SILAHARAS OF NORTHERN KONKAN (192-226) 

192. Kanheri Inscription, Bassein Taluka, Thana District, 
S. 765 (?). RecoVds that during the reign of Amoghavarsa and while 
Pullasakti v/as governing Puri and all the other parts of the Kohkana 
country, an old minister of Pullasakti made donations for the benefit 
of the monks and for the repair of what was damaged at the famous 
Krsna-igiri. lA. 13. 136; Kielhorn’s List No. 302. 

193. Kanheri Inscription, Bassein Taluka, Thana District. 

S. 775 (for 773). Records erection of hall-mansions suitable for 
meditation at the great Knsnagiri nmhavihdra and* a donation, for 
perpetual endowment, of 100 drammas from the interest of which 
the monks were to receive clothes. This perpetual endowment was 
for the own use of the donor Avighnakara, so long as he was alive. 
After his death competent persons were to fix the interest which 
was necessarily to be given for the above-mentioned purpose. I A. 
13.134; Kifxhorn’s List No. 303. * 

194. Kanheri Inscription, Bassein 'Taluka, 'Thana District. 

799. Records that during the prosperous rule of Kapardi, the 

lord of Kohkana, certain Visnu gave 100 drammas to the monks of 
the Buddhist community of the Krsnagiri and caused to be built in 
the ground a hall-mansion suitable for meditation, where the monks 
were to receive clothes and other gifts. '^The deed was approved, 
confirmed and written in the presence of the community and witness- 
es. 1A, 13. 135; Kieliiorn's List No. 304. 

195. Salpak Copper-plates, now in the Prince of Wales 

Aluseum, Bombay. Undated. Record the grant of some land in the 
\illagc of Salapraka in the ]\Ialada-t7Vaya. The grantee was a 
Brahmana Cahadadevabhatta of the Kasyapa gotra who was an in- 
habitant of Jahnupura. 'The grantor was Chadvaideva. ASI^ 

ir(\ 1919-20. P. 55. 

196. Muruda-Jahjira Copper-plates, Kolaba District. S. 915. 
11" X 9" (3). •Record a grant of land By Apardjitadvva to a 
Brahmana named Kolama, a resident of Khetaka of the Punakadesa- 
Ksetra, who migrated from Karahataka, and was the son of Harideva. 
'The grant registered in this inscription consisted of a field called 
Palaccha-ucchika in Vihale Ksetra in the Cikkhalada district of 
the Puri-Konkana of 1400 villages. Pro, Tr. 9th All-India 0,C. 
Trivandrum^ 1937, p. 880; Gadre, Imp, Imscr, from Baroda 
State I. 46. 

197. Miiruda Janjira Copper-plates, Kolaba District. S. 915. 

X 7" (3). The grant registered in this document consisted of an 

orchard named %ama which lay in the Cammelcva-Khadi in the village 
of S^lanaka lying in the P^n^A^-vi§aya, The grantor and the grantee 
were the same as in No. 196 Pro, Tr, 9th All-India O.C, Trivandrum, 
1937, p. 880; . Gadre, Imp, Inscr, from Baroda State, I. 55. 

7 
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198 Bhadana Copper-plates, Bhiwandi Taluka, 'I'hana District, 6. 919. 
lOi" X 1%'' (3). . Issued from Sthanaka. The inscription divides itselt 
into two clear parts. The first part upto line 39 gives the genealogy 
of Apardjita himself and of the Ratta (or Rastrakuta) kings, to whom 
the earlier Silahafas owed allegiance; and the second part.records the 
grant of the village of Bhadana made by Aparajita in §. 919 in 
favour of (the temple of) the god (Surya under the name) Lonaditya 
at Lavanetata. EL 3. 271 and Pis.; Kiflhorn's Listy No. 305,. 

199. Thana Copper-plates, Thana District. S. 939. Record 
some land grants by Arikesarin to the domestic priest Sri I'ikkap- 
aiyya of the Jamadagnya gotra, an inhabitant of Sri Sthanaka. 
Written by Jouba and engraved by Mana Dharapaiya. 1. 357; 

Kielkorn’s Lut No. 306. 

200.. Bhandup Copper-plates, Thana District. S. 948. 7^" ; 41" 
(3). Record that Clihittarajadeva granted to a Brahinana Amadevaiya, 
of the Parasara gotra and the Chandoga Sakha, * a field which was 
situated in the village of Noura in the Sati^sthi-t’A^n/ in Sri 
Sthanaka. Written by Bhandiigarasena Jogapaiya. lA. 5. 277; 
Kielhorn’s Lht No. 307. 

201. Berlin Museum Copper-plates, S. 956. ZI)M(L 90. 265. 

202. Prince of Wales Museum Copper-plates, Bombay. S. 971. 

11" < 9" (3). Record the grant by Mummuni of a village 

Kiicchita in the Mandaraja-ma^^^/ to 12 Brahmahas, who belonged 
to various gotras and sakhas, to enable them to carry on their religious 
duties. Written by Nagalaiya. EL 25. 53. 

203. Ambarnath Inscription, 1 hana District. S. 982. Records 
that in Saka Sarnvat 982 (1060 a.d.) during the reign of the Maha- 
mandalesvara Mdmvdnirdjadeva and while certain ministers of his, 
who are mentioned by name, were in power, the temple of Sri 
Amranatha was built or rebuilt. JBBRAS. 12. 329, 9. 219 and 
Pis.; Kielhorn’s Afr/No. 308. 

204. Vehar Stone Inscription, Thana District. S. 1003. 
BG, 14. 379; Journ, Cama Or, Inst, 

205. Kharepaton Copper-plates, Ratnagiri District. S. 1016. 
8" X 6|" (3). Record that the Mahamandalika Anantadevay the 
emperor of Koiikana, on the date specified, released the toll men- 
tioned in this grant given by the Silaras, in respect of every cart 
belonging to two persons — Sri Bhabhana Sresthi and his brother Sri 
Dhanama Sresthi — which came into any of the ports Sri Sthanaka, 
as well as Nagapura, Surparaka, Cemuli and others, included within 
the Koiikana- 1400; as well as the toll in respect of the ingress or 
egress of those who carried on the business of carrying goods by sea. 
lA, 9. 33 and Pis.; Kielhorn’s List No. 309. 

206. Vadavali Copper-plates, Thana District. S. 1049. 10|"x 
8J"(3). King Apardjitadeva granted to a Brahmana of the Vaji 
JVIadhyariidina Sakha, the village of Va^vali, together with fields in 
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the village of Mora. Written by Laksmanaiya, the Mahapradhana. 
JBBRAS. 21. 505. 

207. An Inscription of Apardditya I. (Now in Cintra, Portu- 
gal, Europe)., S.’ 1059. Festgahe der Dr, Jacobi, p. 189. 

208. ‘Chanje Inscription, near Uran, Xhana district! S. 1060. 
Records the grant of a mango (?) field in Naguma village to one 
Srtdhara for the welfare of the king's mother Lilddevi and also the 
grant of some land (or ‘of a garden') in Cadija village by the king 
Aparddityadeva himself. The latter grant, it appears, was made 
separately on a solar eclipse. EL 23. 270 (A); BG. I.ii. 19n. 2. 

209. Sopara Inscription, Thana District. 1*071. Ref. in B'^*, 
I.ii. ]9n. 3. 

210. Agashi Inscription, Bassein Xaluka, Xhana District. S. 
1072. Records that in the reign of fiilahara Haripdladeva , 
alledeva, who was in the enjoyment of the Vattara village in 
Surparaka, granted something for the worship of fiiva of Anevadi in 
charge of Patakila Rajanaka to the Upadhyayas — Brahmadevabhatta, 
Divakarabhatla and Govardhanabhatta, on the Uttarayana samkrdntL 
Then the inscription enumerates some witnesses. EL 23.273 (B). 

211. Borivli Inscription, Bassein Taluka, Thana District, S. 
1075. Ref. in BG., I. ii. 19 n. 3. 

212. British Museum Inscription. S 1076. Ktelhorn's List 
No. 310. 

213. Karanjgaon (Bassein) Stone Inscription, 'I'hana District. 
Ref. in BG. 1. ii. 19. n. 3. 

214. Chiplun Inscription, Chiplun I'aluka, Ratnagiri District, 
ft. 1078. Kielhorn's List No. 311. 

215. Bassein Inscription, Thana District, now in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, ft. 1083. Records that in the reign of 
Mallikdrjunadeva something was repaired and a garden called Lona in 
Padhalasaka in Katasadi-^’iV^y^ was granted to a teacher (vajha^^Skt. 
Upadhyaya). The name of the donor cannot be read with certainty. 
'Phe ministers nfentioned are the Mahasarhdhivigrahika Prabhakara- 
Nayaka, and the Mahdpradhdna, ftri Anata (Ananta) paiprabhu. EL 
23. 274 (C). 

216. Lonad Inscription, Bhiwandi Taluka, Thana District, ft. 
1106. Ref. in I, ii. 20 and n. 2. 

217. BBRAS Inscription.(Now in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay), ft. 1107. Records that in the reign of Aparddityadeva, the 
Mahdpradhdna Laksmana Nayaka, son of Bhaskara Nayaka, after 
having bathed in a Tirtha (probably Somanatha in Kathiawar) near 
the sea gave dway something in a Vatika in Sthana and a sum ot 
money for the worship, etc., of the God Somanatha in Surastra. The 
grant closes with the words ‘Hail to the illustrious Chahadadeva.’ 
This inscription is identical with that edited by Mr. Diskalkar in 
ABORI V. 17 .where he wrongly reads the date and refers it to tjhe 
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Vikrama (?ra. {See El. 23.277 n. 2). El. 23.277 (D).; Kielhorn’s 
List No. 312. 

218. Parel Inscription, 'I'hana District. §. 1109. Records a 
grant of 24 drajyinias, the fixed revenue of one cart in the village of 
Mahuli in the S3tsasthi-m^zv«, by Apardditya for perfornaing the 
worship by five rites of the God Vaidyanatha’, Lord of Darbhavati. 
Written by the Kayastha Valiga Pandita. JBBRAS. 12. 333 and PI.; 
BG. 1. ii. 20 n, 2; Kielhorn’s List No. 313, 

219. BBRAS Inscription. !^. 11*09. Ref. in BG. I. ii. p. 20 n. 2. 

220. Kalamhhom (Bassein) Stone Inscription, 'I'hana District. 
Undated. Ref. in BG. 1. ii. 20 n. 2. 

221. Manikpur Inscription, fi. 1120. Ref. in BG. 15. 387. 

222. Mandvi Inscription, Bassein Taluka, I'hana District. S. 

1125. Records the grant of something for offering the naivedya to 
the God Laksmi-Narayana in the reign oi Kesideva. Ref. in BG. I. 
ii. 20 n. 2. . • 

223. Lomid (Caudharpada) Inscription, Bhiwandi I'aluka, 
Lhana District, fi. 1162. Records the grant of the village Brahmapurl, 
by Kesideva^ to one Soma-nayaka, a priest of the God Sompesvara 
(or Sumpesvara). It also records the gift of the village Majasapalli to 
the community of priests worshipping the same (jod. ABORl. 23. 98. 

224. Ranvad Inscription, Lhana District. §.1181. Records that 
Somewaradevay the paramount Lord of Koiikana granted some 
land (?) in the village ol'Padivasa in Urana to Damodarabhatla on the 
occasion of Surya-parvani (solar eclipse? (for the) worship etc.) of 
Sambhu. KL 23. 278 (E), 

225. BBRAS. Inscription (Now in Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay). §. 1181 Kielhorn's List No. 314. 

226. Chanje Inscription, Lhana District. §. 1182. Records 
that Someivaradevay Lord of Koiikana granted some land whose limits 
are mentioned) in Koihthala vdtikd in the village of Canidije in Urana 
and 162 Porutthi drammas to god Uttaresvara of Sri Sthiina on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the sun. El. 23. 279. (V.) 

The §ilahAras of Southern Konkan {227-228). 

Ill . Kharepatan Copper-plates, Devgad Taluka, Ratnagiri 
District. §. 930. Record that the MandaJika Rattardjay feudatory of 
Satydsraya, in S. 930, gave as a reward of learning, to the learned 
preceptor the holy Atreya of the Karkaroni branch of the famous 
Mattamayura line (for the purposes of worshipping with five-fold 
offerings, the god Avvesvara and keeping the shrine in proper repair 
and of providing food and raiment for the ascetics of the shrine and 
for the benefit of disciples, learned men and others) three villages — 
Ku^mandi, Asanavira, Vadadgula and other things. Written • by 
Lokaparya, son of Devapala, the Sandhivigrahika. EL 3. 297 and PL; 
Kielho^n's List No. 301. 
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228. Valipattana Copper-plates. S. 932. 7" X 3" (3). Issued 
from Valipattana. Record the grant of some land by the Silara 
Mahamandallka Rattardja. The grant was made on the Uttardyana 
Samkrdnti, Two gifts are recorded here, one ol them* is the 
gift of 'sojine land to Sahkamaiya, the son of 'Brahmana-senavai 
(senapati) Nagamaiya: the land given to him was bounded 
on both sides by Japatanabharasatva. I'he other is the gift, 
as a jivaloka or means of livelihood, of a garden of bctel-nut 
trees to the grand-daughter of* a Brahmana named Samjhaiya who 
was a resident of a hamlet situated in the ai^rahdra Palaiire. 
Written by Lokaparya, the son of the Majiasamdhivigrahika 
Dcvai^ala. I HO, 4. 215. 

Phe fiiLAHARAS OF KoliiApur (229-255) 

229. Miraj Copper-plates, Miraj State, Deccan, 980. Issued 
front Khiligi^adufga. . Record the grant ol a village by name 
Kurundavada to a Brahmana named Chikkadeva by^ Mdraumha on 
the seventh of the bright half of Pausa, op Thursday, on the occasion 
of the sun’s northern declination. Also a Pancayatana of Siva was 
granted to the Brahmana. JRAS, 4. 281; (H'Wf, 102 and Pl., 
Kielhorn’s List No. 315. 

230. Honnur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. Undated. 
Pecords an allotment of 200 kammas of land and a house by Balldla 
and Gamiardditya for the purposes of providing food (for those 
performing j'tenance) to the lasadi which Bammagavunda, the gudda 
of Ratrimali-kanti of the Punnaga-vrksa-mrdagana (sect) of the Sri 
Mrdasarfigha, had caused to be built. lA. 12. 102; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 316. 

231. dalaleni Copper-plates, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1032 
(and 1033). Issued from Tiravada. Record various donations and 
gilts by Gandardditya which he made in S. 1032 and also in S. 1033. 
Composed by Damodara and- engraved by Appyojja. JBBRAS. 13.3 
and Pis.; Kieluorn’s List No. 317. 

232. Kolhapur Copper-plates, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1037. 
lOj" X 7" (3). Issued from Valayavada. Record the grant of the 
villages Ahkulagobi and Appeyavada with Adago by the king 
Gandaraditya to the prince Nojamba. SMHD, I. 33. 

233. Herle Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1040. 

Kielhorn’s List No. 318. * 

234. Kolhapur Copper-plates, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1048. 

1 1" X 7|" (3). Issued from Vallavada-grama. Record that Gandard- 
dityay in response to the request of his minister Maillappaya, granted 
lands at Korhnijavada which was in the Kharhpana of Kodavalli in 
the- district of Mirihji, for the repairs of the temple of Khedaditya at 
BrahmapurT in Kollapura and for the maintenance of eight Brahmanas 
whose names and gotras are given. EL 23. 30. 
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235. Kolhapur Parsvanath Temple Inscription, Kolhapur State, 
Dcccan. S. 1058. Records the creation of a Basadi of Par^vanatha- 
deva> at the market-place of Kavadegolla by Mahasamanta Nimha- 
devarasa. It further records the gift of certain revenues for tlie 
benefit of the ten^ple at Kavadegolla, by the important corporation of 
the Vira Bananjas, through specified representatives who make over 
the gift to Srutakirti, prior of the Rupanarayana 'Pemple at Kollapura. 
EL 19. 30 (No. 4 a); Kieliiorn’s List No. 3i9. 

236. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. Undated. 
Kihlhorn’s List No. 320. 

237. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1065. 
Records a grant by the Mahamandalesvara Vijayadityadeva for the 
eightfold worship of Parsvanathadeva at a shrine which had been 
established at the village of Ajiragekholla by a certain Vasudeva, a 
dependent of Samanta Kamadeva. EL 3. 209; Kielhorn's List 
No. 321. 

238. Miraj Inscription, Miraj State, Deccan. S. 1065 (and 
1066). Records that certain representatives of the sAiidicate of the 
Vira-Bananjas, at a meeting held at Sedambal in S. 1065, made a 
grant of various dues to the temple of Madhavesvara (Siva) in 
Sedambal, which had been built by Aladirajayya, the Mahaprabhu 
of that place, and these grants were supplemented by others made by 
the inhabitants and traders of the town, which are also specified. In 
the second section it records that Vijayddityas two officials 
Bhoyipayya Nayaka and Malapayya Nayaka, granted to the same 
temple certain specified dues on the taxes collected in the town, the 
trustee being Sovarasi. EL 19. 35 (4B); Kieliiorn’s List No. 322. 

239. Bamani Inscription, Kagal, Kolhapur State, Deccan, 
S. 1073. Records a grant of land by Vijaydilyadera at the request 
of his maternal uncle, the Somanta Laksmana, for the eightfold wor- 
ship of Parsvanathadeva at tlie village Madalura in the district 
of . . . navai Kagegolla and for the purposes of keeping the shrine 
in proper repair and of providing food for the ascetics of the shrine. 
The grantee was Ahinandisiddhantadeva. EL 3. 212; Kieliiorn’s 
List No. 323. 

240. Sedabala Inscription, Athni laluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 1078 (for 1075). fhe inscription records several donations to the 
basadi built by Kottiga. INKK, 178 (No. 34). 

241. Jugala Inscription, Kolhapur State. The inscription is 
fragmentary and the extant | art gives all the titles of Silahara 
Vijayadityadeva. INKK. 172 (No. 24). 

242. Kidrapur Temple Inscription (No. 2). .Mentions the 
name of Vijayavamputi, \vhich evidently means Vijaydditya. The 
inscription praises his great minister and general Boppana.thc 
Dandanayaka. INKK. 175 (No. 25). 

243. Kolhapur Inscription. S. 1101. Kielhorn’s No. 324. 
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244. JKolhapur Inscription. S’. 1109. Graham's Kolhdpoor^ 397 
(No. 7); Kielhorn’s List No. 325. 

245. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1112, 
1114 and (1115), Records three grants: first by Vira Bhqjadeva, and 
the next*twol)y the Ndyka Kdliyana. All the grants were of fields 
and dwelling houses and the grantees ’were four Brahmanas. 
Each grant has a separate date. EL 3. 215; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 326. 

246. Satara Copper-plates, fi. 1113. Trans. Lit. Sac. Bom. 
3.393. Kielhorn's List No. 327. 

247. Kidrapur Viragal Inscription. Undated. Records the death 
of a hero in a battle at a narrow pass called Sahgama. INKK. 179 
(No. 35). 

248. Kidrapur Temple Inscription, No. 3. Only praises 
Boppana, the Dandanatha, in high sounding terms. It gives no 
information of importance. JNKK. 175 (No. 26). 

249. Kidrapur 'remnle Inscription No. 4. I'he inscription 
extols a general by name ^iriga. INKK. 175 (No. 27). 

250. Kidrapur 'Temple Inscription No. 5. The inscription 
praises Boppana y the Dandanatha. INKK. 176 (No. 28). 

251. Kidrapur 'Temple Inscription No. 6. The inscription 
praises Boppanay the Daiidanayaka. lA^KK. 176 (No. 29). 

252. Kidrapur 'Temple Inscription. No. 7. The inscription 
praises Boppana. INKK. 176 (No. 30). 

253. Kidrapur Temple Inscription. No. 8. 'The inscription 
is not clear. INKK. 177 (No. 31). 

254. Kidrapur 'Temple Inscription, No. 9. 'The inscription is 
in praise of some person whose name is either lost or not originally 
mentioned. INKK. 177 (No. 32). 

255. Kidrapur 'Temple Inscrit)tion, No. 10. 'The inscription 
is in praise of Siriyana. 'I'he high sounding terms of praise do not 
yield any useful information. • INKK. 177 (No. 33). 

'The Yadavas: Feudatory and Imperial (256-368) 

256. Saiiigamner Copper-plates, Samgamner 'Taluka, Ahmed- 
nagar District, S. 922; 8|" X ISJ" (3). Issued from Nasika. Record 
that Bhillama granted certain lands to 21 Brahmanas who seem to 
have been residents of Sindi-nagara, which was also the place of 
residence of Bhillama. THe grant consisted of the village 
Arjunondhika and some land between the villages Laghu-ArjunondhI 
and Laghu-Vavvulavedra. 'The grant was made on the occasion of a 
Solar Eclipse at the holy bathing place of the confluence of the 
Aruna (and Godavari) at Nasik. Written by Keshava Upadhyaya. 
£7.2- 217; Kielhorn’s List No. 328. 

257. Kalas Budruk Copper-plates, Akoleni Taluka, Ahmednagar 
District. S. 948 ; 1 1 x 7f " (3). Issued from Sindinagara. Record 
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that Hhillama having bathed in the river Devanadi — which adorned 
the city of Sindhragara— presented to the Mahapradhana Manam- 
vanayaka and 25 other Brahinanas the village of Kala^a. Written by 
Haricandra at the command of the king. I A, 17. 120 and PI.; 
KrELHORN’s List No. 329. ^ 

258. Bijapur Museum Inscription, 1:^. 963. ‘4'hc inscription 

speaks of Seguna-vaih^a. Seguna is no doubt a variant of* Scuna. 
'Phe chief Commarasa^ whose daughter Bollabhe is stated to have 
made a gift to a temple, was probably a scion of this family, for lie 
has requested the kings of the Seguna family that might rule there- 
after to protect the charity. He seems to have been a subordinate of 
the Calukyas of Kalyana though the inscription does not refer itself 
to the reign of any king.' ASLAR. 1930-34, p. 243 (only noticed). 

259. Vaghli Inscription, Chalisgaon daliika, E. Khandesh 
District, S. 991. The inscription divides itself in two parts: (1) 
Records the foundation by the Maurya prince (Jovindardja, of a Sattra 
for travellers and for the learned and indigent, and a temple of iSiva 
under the name of Siddhesanatha or Siddhesvara with a well attached 
to it. (2) Records various donations in favour of tlial temple and the 
Sattra made both by Ciovindardia himself and by his sovereign lord 
the Mahamandalanatha Senna, EL 2. 225; Kiklhorn’s List No. 330. 

260. Bassein Copper-plates, Bassein 'faluka, Thana District. 

991. 11 X 7 , h" (3). Record the gift of Chincholi in the Sinhi-12 

to the royal family priest Sarvadevacarya, a pupil of Sornadevacarya. 
'The grantor was the king Seunaendra himself. Written by Prekaryya, 
a writer of Bhanayaka, the Patalakararu and engraved by Seka- 
reyanayaka. lA, 12. 119; Kifxhorn’s List No. 331. 

261. Ashvi Copper-plates, Samgamner daluka, Ahrnednagar 
District, S. 1020; measurements not clearly mentioned. Issued 
from Narmadapura. Record a grant by Mahamandalcivara Iramnia- 
deva who ruled over Seuna-desa as a feudatory of the Calukya sove- 
reign 'I ribhuvanarnalla Paraniat dideva (of Kalyana). The grant con- 
sisted of the village Konkanegrama which was situated in the Sathga- 
manera-81 in the Srmagara- 1 000 in the Seuna-desa. The grantees 
were 31 Brahrnanas headed by Kukala Pandita who had migrated 
from Karahara. Written by Pa(ta) lakarani Hariscandra. JBBRAS 
(N.S.) 3. 189; QBISM, 3. 3. 

262. Anjaneri Inscription, Nasik Taluka, Nasik District, fi 
1063. The correct date has been shown by Kielhorn to be S. 1064 
{lA, 20. 422). Records a grant of two shops to the Jain temple 
of Candraprabha by Seunacandra who belonged to the Yadava race. 
lA, 12. 126; Kielhorn's List No. 332. 

263. Patna Inscription, Chalisgaon Taluka, E. Khandesh 
District. 5. 1075. Records the construction of a temple of Siva 
which was begun by Indraraja, the father of Govana of the Nikumbha- 
vam6a and which had been finished after his death. It also records 
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the grant of a village Devasarhgama to the temple vs^hich.was made 
by Govana. lA. 8. 39 and PL; Kielhorn’s List No; 333. 

264. Muttage Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
S. nil. Records a grant of a village Bivapura to the temple of the 
God Lalispii-Narasimha by the king Bhillamadevti. The grant was 
made at the request of his* generals Peyiya Sdhani and Maleya Sdhatii 
and on* the occasion of the Uttarayana Sarfikranti in the 3rd year of 
the king’s reign. INKK p. 139 (No. 16). 

265. Gadaga Inscription; Gadag daluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 11 13. Issued from llerura. Records a grant of a village Hiriya- 
Ilandigola in the Beluvala — 300 to the temple of Svayaiiibhii 
Trikutesvara at Kratuka. The grantor was the king Bhillaniadeva 
and the grant was made at the request of his minister Jailasiriiha. 
KL 3. 219; Kielhorn’s List No. 334. 

266. Chaudadampur Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar 
District, fi. 1113.* P^OCI. No. 109; Kielhorn’s Li^f No. 335. 

267. An Inscription of the 4th year of BfiiHama's reign, 
acc|uaints us \vith a hitherto unknown officer of the king Bhillawa, 
He was the Mahapradhana Vaijarasa Dandanayaka and is stated to 
have made a gift of land to the temple of Hoppesvara at 'Famba. 
ASI, AIL. 1930-34. p. 244. 

268. Manogoji Inscription, Bagewadi I'aluka, Bijapur District. 
Undated. A fragmentary inscription mentioning one of Jaitugrs 
officers, the Dandanatha Sahadeva whose elder brother was the 
Dandanatha Mallideva, EL 5. 29; Kielhorn’s List No. 336. 

269. Bijapur Inscription, Bijapur District. S. 1119. Extols 
the king Jaitrapala and his two commanders of cavalry, Sanga and 
Tanga, It records that Sovarasa, Kesirdja and Bormnaramy the lords 
of Kiriyindi, made a grant to the sage Candrabharana. Of these 
Sovarasa is said to be Jainagamavardhisoma. /A'/v/v p. 146 (No. 17). 

270. Pulunja Inscription, Pandharpur 'Faluka, Sholapur 
District. 1121. After extolling the god Siddhasomadeva and his 
devotee Ammideva, the inscription goes on to record several grants to 
the god made by the king Siiighanay the Mahajanas of Pulunja and 
others. Then it mentions a tributary prince Vikrawdditya who built a 
temple of Vlra Nagarasa and records various grants made by Siriyadevi, 
the wife of Vikramdditya and others. Written by Camundarasa, the 
Srikarana of the Dandanayaka Damodara. SMIID, 2. 56 (No 18. 1). 

271. Patna Inscription, Chalisgaon Taluka, E. Khandesh 
District. S. 1128 (for 1129). Records the foundation by Cdngadevay 
an astrologer of the Yadava king Senna and the grandson of 
Bhaskaracarya,- of a college for the study of the Siddhanta Siromani 
and other works of his grandfather and relations. The college was 
endowed with land and other resources of income by the brothers 
Smdeva and Hemadidevay two members of the Nikumbha family. ET, 
1. 341; Kielhorn’s List No. 337. 
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272. Amrapur Inscription,* Buldana District, Berar. S. 1133. 
Refers to the reign of Singhana and mentions one Deundyaka as his 
governor (of the territory round Ambadapura). It further records 
that in the year specified one Marhgala built a torana (?) in the 
temple {Kirttana) constructed by Padumana Sethi who was a resident 
of Ambadapura. EL 2V, 127. 

27 ^ Mardi Inscription, Sholapur Faluka and District. j 3. 1134. 
Records the grants made during the reigns of the Kalacurl 
Samhamadeva and of the Yadava kings Bhillama, Jaitugi and Einghana. 
It gives three dates and the genealogies of the Kalacuris and the 
Yadavas. It extols a saint by name Bhala, Sribhala or Bhala- 
Vasudeva and then enumerates five grants to the temple of the god 
Yogesvara by five different persons. SMHD. 1.43. 

274. Oadag Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 1135. Commences with a description of the a^rahdra village 
Kratuka in the Belvola 300 and then records a giant to the temple 
of the god Trikutesvaradeva. It refers to the reign of Singhana. 
lA. 2. 297 (No. ij; Kielhorn’s List No. 338. 

275. Khidrapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1 136. 
Records grants to the temple of Koppesvaradeva for the god’s 
ahgabhoga and rahgahhoga, by the king Sihghanadeva. 'Fhe main 
grant consisted of the village of Ku^ladamavada which was situated 
at the confluence of the rivers Kudalakrsnaveni and Bhenasi in the 
Mirinja-77^«V^. JBBRAS. 12.7; Kielhorn’s List No. 339. 

276. Haralahalh Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar District, 
S. 1136. Mentions a daughter of the Gutta MahaiLandalesvara Vira 
Vikramddilya II by name Tuluvaladevi who vva.s married to Ballala, 
a son of a feudatory chief Simha or Sihgideva^ lord of the 
SantaU-mandala. PSOCL No. 234; Kielhorn’s List No. 340. 

277. Balagamve Inscription, Shikarpur I’aluka, Shimoga Dis- 
trict, Mysore State. A, 1137. PSOCL No. 201; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 341. 

278. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1140. 
Gives the genealogy < f the Yadava family and then records the 
building of a porch in front of the temple of MahalaksmI by one 
Tailana^ 2 L servant of Singhana the Yadava king. OBISM. 15. 17; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 342. 

279. Bahai Inscription, Chalisgaon Taluka, K. Khandesh 
District. S. 1144. Records the foundation of a temple of the 
goddess Dvaraja or Bhavanl by Anantadeva, the chief astrologer of 
the Yadava king Singhana. The prasasti was composed by Anantadeva’s 
younger brother Mahesvara. EL 3. 112; Kifxhorn’s No. 343. 

280. Yalvar Inscription, S. 1144. Mentions a mahdpradhdna 
of the king Mallidcva Dandanayaka who is stated to have been 
administering the town E}aura. ASLAR, 1930-34, 209 (only 
noticed). 
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281. Munivalli Stone Inscription, Saundatti Taluka, Belgaum 
District, S. 1145. Records the ifoundation of a Saiva settlement 
Sivapura by Jogadeva-camupa — a younger brother of Purusottama 
Dandanayaka at .the command of the king and registers grants of 
land made by him to the Brahmanas of the four villages— Munipura 
Sindavige, Aganuru and Nagarapura. Jogadeva also granted the 
village *Kallavole to the temple of the god Svayambhu Pahcaliiiga- 
deva for its repairs and the daily worship of the god while several 
minor gifts were made to the Brahmanas of Brahmapuri. Kar. Inscrip. 
p. 66 (No. 30) Kielhorn’s List No. 344. 

282. Kolhar Stone Inscription, Bagewadi , Taluka, Bijapur 
District. S. 1145. Refers to the reign of Singhana and records 
certain grants of land that were made to the temple of Siva under 
the name of Mallikarjuna by the Mahajanas and other residents of 
Kolara. I A. 19. 157 (only noticed); Kielhorn's List No. 345. 

283. Cundadampur Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar 
District. S. 1148. PSOCL No. 110; Kielhorn’s Li,\t No. 346. 

284. Pulunja Inscription, Pandharpur Taluka, Sholapur District. 

1148 of the 27tli vear of the reign of Sin^ltatia. SMHD. 2. 56 

(No. 18(2). 

285. An Inscription of S. 1149 'tells us tliat Alalli Seui was 
ruling the Karnata-77V«)Yi under the orders of the king. 'Phe only 
date known so far for this IMalli Setii was 1171. In that year he 
was administering KOndi and other provinces as a subordinate of the 
Yadava king Krpja, the successor of Singhana. With the help of 
this epigraph, therefore, we can not only take hack the period in 
which Malli Setti flourished, by 22 years, but are also informed that 
he was an officer both of Singhana and Krsna. ASl, AR., 1930-34, 
p. 210 (only noticed). 

286. Ambe Inscription, Moininabad d'aluka, Bhir l^islrict, 
Hyderabad State. 9i. 1150. Records, several grants to the temple of 
the god ^akalesvara by Kholesvara a general of Singhana. The 
temple was previously built by Khole^^vara himself. SMHD. 1. 62. 

287. Bijapur Inscription, Bijapur Taluka and District. S. 1 156. 
PSOCI., No. *87; Kielhorn's List No. 347. 

288. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1157. 
Graham's Kolhapur , p. 426 (No. 12); Ind. Inscr. No. 47; Kiel- 
horn's L'st No. 348. 

289. Kolhapur Inscription, S. 1158. Graham’s Kolhapur, 
p. 426 (No. 13), Kielhorn’s Idst No. 349. 

290. Tijivafli Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District. 

1169. P^dc/ No. 112; Kielhorn’s List No. 350. 

291. HaralahaHi Copper-plates, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar 
District. S. 1160 (for 1159), 11|'' X 7^" (3). Record that the 
DapdeSa Ctkkudeva — a feudatory of Singhana — after having established 
a colony of Brahmanas on the bank of the river Varahi presented to 
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the Brahrnanas 30 sliaros of land in the village of Rittigrama with 
the consent of, the village headman and of the Mahamandalesvara 
Joyideva of the Gutta family. Mention also is made of the temple 
of Sornanatha and two other linga shrines under the names of 
Cikkadeva and Miihadeva which were established on the bank of the 
river Varahi by the Dandanayaka Bica who purchased land on the 
north of Sornanatha for tlie purpose of establishing gods and 
Brahrnanas there. It is also recorded that Vicarra-Siiigh ana’s viceroy 
for the southern part of his kingdom visited this place and perform- 
ed the srdddha ceremony. JBBRAS, 15. 386 and PI., Kifluorn’s 
No. 351. , 

292. Ambe Inscription, Mominabad 'Paluka, Bhir District, 
Hyderabad State. S. 1162. Refers to the reign of Singhaya and 
praises his two Brahmana ministers Kholehara and Ramadeva of 
whom, it is told, the former humbled the Gurjaras and the Malavas 
and destroyed the Abhira king; and the latter* led an expedition 
against the Gii/jaras in which he crossed the Narmada and was slain. 
Ramadeva’s sister, perhaps Laksmi, is recorded to have built a 
temple, called Ramanarayana, in order to perpetuate Ramadeva’s 
memory in the BrahmapurT village. The inscription was composed 
by Kaviraja, the great poet. ASWI. 3. 87 and PI. 58; SMIII). 1. 
76; Kielhorn’s List No. 352. 

293. Ambe Inscription, Mominabad Taluka, Bhir District, 
Hyderabad State. Undated. Records the building of the temples of 
Sakalesvara and others and the grant made by Kholesvara to the temple 
of Yogesvari. The grant consisted of some ornaments of gold and 
jewellery, together with a village named Telani. The prasasti was 
composed by Madhava and inscribed by Trilocana. SMHfK 1. 71, 
Kielhorn’s List No. 353. 

294. Kundagol Inscription, Jamkhandi, Dliarwar District. 
S. 1162. Records a grant ol six nivartanas of land by one Madha- 
varya to the ten^de of Durga in the citv of Kundanguja. It is 
further stated that 50 households of cultivators from the same place 
agreed to give half a pint of oil per oil-mill for the perpetual lamp 
at that temple. Composed by Vaijanatha. QBISM. 15. 4. 24. 

295. Cundadampur Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar 
District, fi. 1164. Kifxhorn’s List No. 354. 

296. Kadakol Tablet Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar 
District, fi. 1168 the 37th year of the reign of Singhana. Records 
the death of Sommayya of Kadakula. I A. 12. 100; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 355. 

297. Kokatnuru Inscription, Athni Taluka, Belgaum District. 
A. 1157. 'Phis much mutilated inscription records several grants by 
Mallarasayya, Ndgarasa and others. INKK. p. 150. (No. 18). • 

298. Kolur Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Undated. Refers itself to the reign of Singhana, It then mentions 
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the high minister Vanhuva Rdvuta ‘a.s governing the Belyala 300, 
the liuligere 300 and the Banavase 12,000. While Kfsavandyaku 
was administering the 140 of Basavura and the Mahainandalesvara 
Mallidevarasa of" the Jimutavahana lineage and Khacara family was 
governing fhe manneya of the same 140, under the auspices of this 
Mallidevarasa the representatives of Devageri made a grant to the 
sanctuary of Ksetrapala of Kolur. El, 19. 194 (No. 29F). 

299. An Inscription, of which the date is lost, tells us that; 
Malli Setti had one more son whose name was Reva; the other son 
being Chaundi Setti with whom we are already familiar. ASL AR. 
1930-34, p. 210 (only noticed). 

300. Ranibennur Inscription, Ranibennur I'aluka, Dharwar 
District. S. 1174. Mentions one JaitugiJeva who might be identi- 
fied with the homonymous son of Singhana if the record belongs to 
the Yadava Dynasty. ASL AR, 1930-34, p. 209 (only noticed). 

301. Chikka Bagewadi Copper-plates, Bijapur District. 1171 
7-|"xl0|" (3). Record that the minister Malli-Setti, with the king’s 
permission bestowed upon 32 Brahmanas attached to the shrine of 
Mahadeva, certain lands at Santheya-Bagevadi, in the Huvalli — 12 in 
the Kuhundi-zw/ji^^/. llie grant was further confirmed by Malli 
Setti’s son, the minister Chaundi Setti LL 7. 304 and Pis,; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 357. 

302. Bendigeri Copper-plates, Belgaum District. S. 1171. 
16|" X IO4" (3). Record that Malli-Setti, the minister of Krsna 
bestowed the village of '1 ainbrapuri, in the Ycnugr^msi-visaya upon 
a number of Brahmanas and that Caundi Setti, the son of Malli- 
Setti, obtained the king’s sanction to the grant, and presented the 
copper-charter recording it. lA. 14. 69; Kielhorn’s List No. 358. 

303. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1172. 

Records the grant of a village Kuradi made by order of an oflicer of 
the Yadava Krpia, 'This officer, whose name is Kanaya, calls himself 
‘the worshipper of the sovereign’s feet, entrusted with the collection 
of taxes in the districts of Kolhapur and ‘the whole of the king’s 
dominions.’ The individual by whom tlie order is carried into 
execution is ‘Basavannaya, the Governor or Chief of the town’ and 
its object is ‘to secure the prosperity of Guntamari Kesavadeva, and 
his wife IMava’. JBBRAS. 2. 264 (No. Ill); Kieliiorn's List 
No. 356. * 

304. Tasgaon Copper-plates, Tasgaon Taluka, Satara District. 
S. 1172. 10|" X 6" (3). Record the construction of a temple of the 
God Kalideva by the two brothers Cmdra and Kesava of whom the 
former was a feudatory of the Yadava Kr^na, It also records the 
grant of the village Manjaravataka, in which the temple was situated, 
by the two brothers. Half of the village was given to the temple for 
the a^tdngabhogas of the god and the other half was given for the 
purpose of feeding 25 Brahmanas. SMHD. 3. 9-16 and 65. 
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305, Mamdapur Inscription, Bijapur d aluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 1 172. Records that a general of Yadava Kanhara^ Caunda by 
tiame, during his reign, besides setting up ‘a sapphire linga' in a 
certain' ‘white temple’, consecrated in the Trikytaprpsada of 
Kufumbetta lingas ol Siva and an image of Madbava, in the 
name ot his father and his brother in S. 1172 (ex.) and determined 
to give this sanctuary into the charge of Vimale^iva, a discipfe in J:he 
lineage of Laksadhyana. The gift was duly made. A series of prose 
details of endowments to this sanctuary follow, the first of which 
mentions a former foundation, in S. 1167 by Adi-Setti, a son of 
Malli, who now gives the village of Sabbetta. Prominent among the 
cfonors is the guild of Merchants (Bananju) among whom Caunda 
was a shining light. FJ. 19. 19. 

306- Gahganarasi Inscription, Davanagere 1 aluka, Chitaldurg 
District. S. 1172. Tarana Samvatsara Rest illegible, EC. 11. 119 
(Dg. 88). ... • . ; 

307. Munavajli Inscription, Saiindatti 'Tahika, Belgaiim 
District. S. 1174. On the specified date the 60 Tokkals of 
Munindravalli called Ratnagara, i.e., mine of jewels, Ugra— 300, 
the — 504, the 8 — flittus and the 5 Mathasthala (body) and other 
proprietors (Sdmya-vantaru) are stated to have made an endowment 
of four mattar of land and a garden with 127 pits for areca plants 
and a flower garden for conducting the festivals of Caitra and pavilra^ 
burning perpetual lamps and maintaining worship of offerings in the 
temple of Jogadi^vara. The gift was entrusted to the Kajamukha 
priest Rayajajaguru Sarvesvaradeva described as the promoter of the 
philosophy of Lokulagama. Kar. Inscr, p. 71 (No. 31), Kielhorn’s 
L’st No. 359. 

308. Behatti Copper-plates, Dharvvar District. 1175. 
7" X 10" (3). Record that Cdvundardja (Caundaraja) the minister of 
Knna or Kanharadeva bestowed upon 1,002 Brahmanas the village 
of Kukkanuru, the chief town of a circle of 30 villages in the 
Belvoja 300 in the country of Kuntala, in 5^. 1175,* in the 7th year 
of the reign of Krsna. JHBRAS. 12. 42; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 360. 

309. Methi Inscription, Sindkhed Taluka, W. Khandesh 
District. S. 1176. Records the grant of a village named Kurukava- 
taka for the temple of Bhadrahari, To 26 Brahmanas of different 
gotras. The pra&sti was composed by one Sr? Hemadeva, 
Samiodhaka, 6. 216. 

310. Harihar Inscription, Davangere Taluka, Chitaldrug 
District. S. 1 1 76. Records a grant of 4 ga — ., 3 for the’perpetual lamp 
and 1 for a garland of wild flowers — to be provided for the god 
Harihara from the interest, by the Mahamandalesvara Caiidd Veggade 
to his brother-in-law Rdjayya Hariyanna, EC. 11. 100 (Dg. 50). 

311. Nandgaon Inscription, Amaraoti District, 5erar. S. 1177. 
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Records some construction during the reign of Srlitiat Praudhapratapa 
Cakravartin Kdnharadeva by one of his feudatories. ICPB. 140 
(No. 243). 

312^ Bijaptir Inscription, Karim-ud-din's Mosque. S. 1179. 
Registers a grant of land by a certain Kar^sideva and is dated 
S. 1179. Karasideva was fhe acarya of some temple, probably of the 
Jainas. ' It has long been known that the mosque known as Malik 
Karim-ud-din's Mosque was originally a Jaina 1 emple. The present 
inscription supports this view. ASI, AR. 1930-34, p. 224 (only 
noticed). 

313. Hannikeri Inscription. A. 1179. INKK (No. 22), p. 163. 

314. Chikka-Bidare Inscription, Davangere Taluka, Chitaldurg 
District. S. 1199. Records the foundation of a temple of Kannes- 
vara in Bidare (belonging to Durggati, on the east bank of the 
'Pungabhadra river, in the Bikkiga — 70 of Ko . . . rar in the 
Nonambavadi 32,000), by Ammeya Nay aka, son of Dayi Deva and the 
general of Kandhara Raya’s palace, who was also a minister of 
Caundi Setti, a minister of Kandharadeva. Atmueyadeva also made 
grants to the temple and made the oil-mill and the garden of the 
QjoA's pura free of tax. EC, 11. 125 (Dg. 103). 

315. Chundadampur Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar 
District, fi. 1181. Kielhorn's List No. 361. 

316. Arjunawad Inscription, Hukeri Taluka, Belgaum District. 

1182. Records that during the reign of the Yadava king Kannara 

of Devagiri, his feudatory Cavunda-Setti and Nagarasa made a grant 
of the village Kavilasapura to Hala-Basavi-deva, an ascetic of the 
family of Sahgana-Basava. El. 21. 9. 

317. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1183, 
The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Yadava king 
Mahddevu and records a grant of land and a gift of a line of lamps 
to the Gods Kallinatha and .Mallikarjunadeva at Ainidala by Jallane- 
deva, a Mahamandale^vara oi'Mahddeva, INKK. (No. 19). p. 154. 

318. Renadal Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1183. 
Kielhorn's Lut No. 362, 

319. Chundadampur Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar 
District. S. 1184. Kielhorn’s List No. 363. 

320. Chundadampur Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar 
District. S. 1185. Kielhorn’§ List No. 364. 

321. Chundadampur Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar 
District. §. 1185. Kielhorn’s List No. 365. 

322. Nulenur VIrakal Inscription, Holalkere Taluka, Chitaldurg 
District. Records death of some hero. EC. 1 1 . 342. Text 
(hk 36). 

323. Harihar Inscription, Davanagere 'Paluka, Chitaldurg 
District. §.1185. The inscription records a donation by Kvppa- 
gedde Medhdvi Senabova^ the house-minister of the Mahamandale^vara 
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Bommarasa for the god Harihara, of a fund of ten ga to the hands 
of the Brahmanas, from the annual interest on which three ga they 
were to provide at proper expense a daily offering, which was to be 
presented with general worship. EC, 11. 100 (Dg. 48^. 

324. Sangur Inscription, Haveri Taluka, North Kanara District. 
S. 1186. Belongs to the reign of Mahddeva and introduces his 
maliapradhana Devardja, It then states that Devaraja * visited 
Spnnalige-nagara which had been formerly the residence of the saint 
Siddharama, and feeling himself purified at the sight of the God 
Kapilasiddha-Mallikarjunadeva there, made a gift of the village 
Cangur in Basur^rvisaya to provide for worship and offerings to the 
deity and for the expenses of renovations of the temple, maintenance 
of the poor and the orphans and for conducting several charities such 
as water-sheds and daily oblations. EL 23. 194. 

325. Gaiiganarasi Inscription, Davanagere laliika, Chitaldurg 
District. S. 1186. Records the erection of a Viragal— in memory of 
Beyi Deva who* fought in the 'war of Kalla-veggade of Uruvatti and 
conquering in the service of his master Mahddivardya gained 
svarga — , by his son Sovi-Deva, in the presence of the god Kali of 
Arasiyakere in the Bikkiga 70 and made a grant of land for it. 
iSC. 11. 119 (Dg. 87). 

326. Avaragol Inscription, Davanagere raluka, Chitaldurga 
District, S, 1186. Seems to record a grant which Kuchacharnupati 
seems to have made for the God Kannesvara. The inscription is 
greatly defaced. EC, 11. 123 (Dg. 97). 

327. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. S. 1187, 
Records that while the Yadava king Mahddeva was reigning, in the 
year 1187, Pandita Kanakacandra and HSgade Vasudeva presented a 
piece of land {kdmatha) to Isara Kej^ava and Narasiriiha for the repairs 
etc., of a vasati named Nemadevi. SMllD. 3. 21 {OBISM 15. 
4. 115); Kiklhorn's List No. 366. 

328. Beturu Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chitaldurga 
District. S. 1 187. Records the death (probably in w^r) of one brave 
Sena, who was the son of Mailubai and Dayya. Mailubai was the 
eldest sister of Chatta-Raja and Kucirasa. 'These two brothers were 
some important officers of Mahddevardja. EC. 11. 43 (Dg. 8). 

329. Chikka-Bidare Inscription, Davanagere 'Taluka, Chital- 
durga District. S. 1 187. Records that in the victorious reign of the 
Yadava N dray ana, the Pratapacakravarti Mahddeva Raya, when 
Ammeya Nayaka sent his mother to the hill Sahgaligeyapura, 
Mallappariya stopped her, when he fought and fell. EC, 11. 125. 
(Dg. 100). 

330. Anaji Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chitaldurga 
District. S. 1187. Records that in the victorious reign of Mahddeva 
Hemmadi Devara!s son Viththala Devarasa, a dweller at the lotus feet 
of Mahadeva, made a grant for the god Sornanatha of the 
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immemorial, great agrahdra Anuje, in the presence of the Brahmanas 
and of the four boundary villages. EC, 11.. 143 (Dg. 162). 

331. Anaji Stone Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chitaldurga 

District. S. 11^7. Same as above No. 330. EC, 11. 143 
(Dg. 163). . - . . • 

332. Ihgleshvara Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 1187.» Refers itself to the reign of the Yadava king Mahddeva 
and records that on the occasion of sahkranti and vyatipata on the 
new-moon day of Margasirsa, 1,000 people of Ihglesvara, protecting 
all the religions, made a grant to the temple of Gopinathadeva of 
Orodageri for the bodily and stage enjoyments of the god. The 
text of the inscription was composed by Gopiraja of Harita-gotra and 
was incised by Kalloja of ManigavalH and Ramoja. INKK, p. 155. 
(No. 20), A SI. AR, 1930-34. P. 209 (only noticed). 

333. Hemmanabeturu Stone Inscription, Davanagere 'Faluka, 
Chitaldurga Distriot. S. 1188. The inscription mentions Hemmana- 
heturii as the chief place of Jahgama worship. It then records that 
in the victorious reign of Mahddeva^ the Maha-niilva-prabhu Kala- 
gavuda made a grant for the god Dingara Mallaya of Hemmana- 
Betur of lands, specified. It also records grants for the same by 
various people. EC, 11. 146 (Dg. 171). 

334. Ilemrnana-beturu Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chital- 
durga District, Mysore State. S. 1188. Records that in the reign of 
Mahddeva, when the dweller at his lotus feet (name not known) was 
ruling the kingdom of earth in peace and wisdom, the Maha-nalva- 
prabhu Kala-gavuda made a grant for the god Dingara-Mallaya of 
Hemmana-Betiira, of lands (specified). Other grants for the same by 
various people are also recorded. EC. 11 147 (Dg. 172). 

335. Hulgur Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 1189. I A, 18. 128 (only notice of the date); Kielhorn’s List 
No. 367. 

336. Kondajji Hobli Inscription. S. 1190. Records that when 
the Yadava Ndrd^ana Mahddeva! s army marched upon Kava-Deva, 
on the date specified Pomana-Nayaka fighting with Kava-Deva, 
gained the world of Siva. For this Hero-stone was granted certain 
land. £C. 11. 114 (Dg. 79). 

337. Chikka-Bidare, Davangere Taluka, Chitaldurga District, 
Mysore State. S. 1190. Records that the Yadava Ndrdyana Mahd- 
deva's great minister and SSrvadhikari Tipparasa’s archer, the 
powerful Ammeya Nayaka’s son Mai Nayaka, when he was in the 
guard-house of the Forty-ba^a, on the date specified, when Rama 
was killed, stopped the outbreak in the guard-house. EC, 11. 125 
(Dg. 102). 

.338. Davangere Inscription, Davangere Taluka, Chitaldurga 
District, Mysore State. S. 1193. Kielhorn's List No. 368. 

339. Paithan Copper-plates, Aurangabad District, Hyderabad 
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State. S. 1193, IS" X 20^" (3). Record that the Yadava king Rama 
gave as an agrahdra^ to 57 Brarnanas of many gotras, the village of 
•Vadathanagrama, which was situated on the north bank of the 
Godavari, and was the ornament of the Seuna-dev4a, and with it, the 
villages of Patarapimpala-grama and Vaidyaghogharagi'ama. Written 
by Pandita Dhanesvara. I A, 14. 315; Kielhorn's LiU No. 369. 

340. Betur Inscription, Davanagere 'Faluka, Chitaldurga 
District, Mysore State. S. 1193. Records that (i) Kuchi-Raja 
obtained Betur and other villages* from [Mahadeval) and built a 
temple or Jinalaya (Laksmi Jinalaya) alter the death of his wife 
Laksrni-DcvT on the advice of his guru Padmasena Bhattaraka 
(ii) Kuca assigned this Jina Mandira to the Pagab-gaccha of the 
Senagana of Sri Mida sahgha (iii) Kuca-Raja, having obtained 
Huniseyahalli as an agrahdra from Mahddeva with a permanent 
srotriya of 12 honnu, by means of a sdsana granted it lor the god 
Parsvanatha of that Jinalaya (iv) Kuci Raja accompanied by the 
gaudas gave a^shop and an areca garden. EC, 11. 45 (Dg, 13). 

341. Thana Copper-plates, Thana District. S. 1194. Not 
mentioned. Record that Accyuta Ndyaka, Rdwacaiidra Yadava’s 
minister or provincial governor, granted to 32 Brahmanas a village 
called Vaula which was situated in the Satsastl-ma\a. JRAS. 5. 
183; Kielhorn’s List No. 370. 

342. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan, S. 1194. 
Kielhorn’s List No. 371. 

343. Bhanuvalli Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chitaldurg 
District, Mysore State. S. 1197. Records the grant of the property 
of those who die without heirs in the villages of their settlement to 
the Brahmanas of Bhanuvalli, by the king Rdn/acandra and the 
minister Tippa, for the purpose . of the tank of that place. EiC, 11. 
109 (Dg. 70). 

344. Bhanuvalli Inscription, Davanagere 'Faluka, Chitaldurg 
District, Mysore State. S. 1198. Records that the minister Tippa, 
in the presence of the king Rdmacandra, granted t^e management of 
the custom dues in the three hamlets of Bhanuvalji to all the 
Brahmanas of that place. EC, 11. 3 (Dg. 70 i). 

345. Sidnurle Inscription. S. 1199. Kielhorn’s List No. 372. 

346. Harihar Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chitaldurg 
District, Mysore State. S. 1199. Describes the Mahamandalesvara 
Tikkdmadeva or Saluva 'Fikkama, the samastasainyddhipati of Rdma- 
candra. It records a grant which was made on the specified date. 
JBBRAS. 12. 4; Kielhorn’s List No. 373. 

347. Bijapur Museum Inscription. S. 1200. The inscription 
mentions a Mahamandalesvara of Rdmacandra^ whose name was 
Mahddeva and who was a brave Brahmana and belonged to the 
Vi^vamitra gotra. His minister was the Dandanayaka Soyamdtya who 
was a great Saiva. He set up Purusesvara and Guddadevi (Varadani) 
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and made, a grant to both the deities on the specified date. The 
second part describes tHe grants to the temple servants, JAKK, 
(No. 21), p. 158. . * ’ • 

348. Kal^edevarapur Inscription, Jagalur i’aluka, Chitaldurg 
District* M^ore State. S. 1201. Records that in the reign of 
Rdmacandra Yadava bn the specified date, at the time of the moon*s 
eclipscf Hemcidi Deva made a grant of the Kot^r-vrtti in the place of 
his enclosure with usual rights and removing the tenants on the p^t 
of Rdmacandra Raya brought from him a sdsana and placed it at the 
feet of . , , with full devotion, in the presence of various persons. 
KC. 11. 154 (Jl. 30). 

349. Harihar Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chitaldurg 
District, Mysore State. S. 1202. Records that (i) after his victorious 
expedition to the south, Mahddeva Yadava, paid a visit t 9 Harihara 
and made the agrahura sarvamdnya or free of all imposts; (ii) his 
general Tikkama; in memory of this event set up the god Laksmi- 
Narayana in the newly built temple of that god, alsg called Vallabha 
Mahadeva Narayana {a) in S. 1199 he bought the ground for the 
temple and made grants (b) afterwards in the year Bahudhanya he 
set up the image and (c) after that in the year Pramalhin he set up 
the golden Kalasa on the temple and made grants of land. Also 
many others made grants for the temple. EC\ 11. 101 (Dg. 59). 

350. Davanagere Inscription, Chitaldurg District, Mysore 
State. S. 1202. Records the gift of a fund of tcnga by the Rajaguru 
^rldhara-deva and his younger brother Haiiho.radevay the son of 
Paramananda Somanatha, the Bhattopadhyaya of Gove, for VisnubhaUa 
to provide on every dvddasi a tray with five offerings of food. 
EC. 11. 100 (Dg. 49). 

351. Balagamve Tablet Inscription, Shikarpur Taluka, Shimoga 
District, Mysore State. S. 1204. Mysore Insciiptions \21 (No. 57); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 374. 

352. Sorab Tablet Inscription, Mysore District, Mysore State. 
S. 1205. Mysore Inscriptiofis 207 (No.* 777); Kielhorn’s List 
No. 375. 

353. Balagamve Tablet Inscription, Shikarpur Taluka Shimoga 
District, Mysore State. S. 1206. Mysore Inscriptions 169 (No. 82); 
Kielhorn's List No. 376. 

354. Bajagamve Tablet Inscription, Shikarpur Taluka, Shimoga 
District, Mysore State. S. ll06. Mysore Inscriptions 113 (No. 52); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 377. 

355. Pur Inscription, Purandar Taluka, Poona District. 
S. 1207. Mentions the Yadava king Rdmacandra^ his Sakala-karana- 
dhipa Hemadi Pandita and some other officers whose names are not 
quite legible. The object of the inscription cannot be definitely 
ascertained. Probably it records some grant to R5macandradeva, a 
certain person mentioned in line 9. SMIID. 2. 5 (No. 11). 
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356. Balagamve Tablet Inscription, Shikarpur Taluka, Shimoga 
District, S. 1208. Mysore Inscriptions 168 (No. 81); Kielhorn^s 
List No. 378. 

357. Kadlabalu Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chitaldurg 
District, Mysore State. S. 1210. (Tenth year of the reign of Rama- 
candra). Records that in the reign of lidm'acandra, on the date 
specified, one Birarl — ^Blnmadeva raided the town with the intension 
of capturing it. But he was defeated by a certain Purushottaiha 
who fell in the battle and gained svavga, A memorial stone was set 
up in his honour for which certain Gaudas made a grant of land 
for him. £C. 11., 114 (Dg. 81). 

358. Unakesvar Inscription, Kinvat Tehsil, Asikabad District, 
Hyderabad State. S. 1211. Mentions RdmacandraX^di^v 2 i his relative 
Vankadevay Ramacandra’s minister Hemadi Pandita, his subordinate 
Somadeva Pandita and Sarana Nayaka, the last of whom, a resident 
of Mahur, is recorded to have repaired the temple of Unakesvara. 
Various grants l;o the temple are also recorded. QBISM. 1 1 . 28. 29 
(No. 1); SMHD. 1. 97 (No. 22), 

359. Thana Copper-plates, Thana District. S. 1212. Il|"x9" 
(3). Record the grant of a village of the name Anjora to 40 
Brahmanas, readers of many branches of the Vedas by Sri Krsnadeva, 
governor of the province of Kohkana under the Yadava Rdmacandra. 
Written by Madhava Pandita. JR AS. 5. 178; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 379. 

360. Caudadampur Inscription, Ranibennur Taluka, Dharwar 
District. S. 1216. ' Twenty-fourth year of the reign of Rdmacandra. 
ASI. AIL 1930-34, p. 231 (only noticed). 

361. Belgami Inscription, Mysore State. S. 1216 (or 1218). 
Records the gift of the office of Heggadike (manager) of the 
Bherundasvami Temple in Balligave (Belgami) made to Vaidya- 
dasanna by Devarasa along with the Pattanasvami (the chief of the 
city) and the heads of the five mathas,* etc., a plot of land of two 
mattaras situated in the estate belonging to a Jaina temple named 
Prathamasena basadi was also given away along with the land. 
ASI. AR. 1929, p. 124. 

362. British Museum Inscription. S. 1219. Kielhorn’s List 
No. 380. 

363. Velapur Inscription, Malshiras Taluka, Sholapur District. 
6. 122 \ Mentions Rdmacandra Yadava, his Sarvadhikari Jaideva; 
his subordinate Brahmadeva and his brother Baideva. Baideva is 
recorded to have repaired the temple of Natesvara Joge^vara in 
Velapura which was situated in the Mana country. SMHD. 1. 79-81 
(No. 8, 1); Kielhorn’s List No. 381. 

364. Velapur Inscription, Mdlshiras Taluka, Sholapur District. 
S. 1222. Mentions Rdmacandra Yadava, his subordinate Jaideva, his 
subordinate Brahmadeva Rane and his brother Biideva Rana. The 
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last is recprded to have built a monastery and some rooms near 
Va^e^vara at Velapura in the Mana Country. The writer was 
Maideva, the son of Damodara Pandita. SMHD. 2\ 8 (No. 12, 2). 

365. Harjjiar Inscription, Davanagere Taluka, Chitaldurga 
District* My^re State. S. 1222. Records that an the. 32nd. year 
of the reign of the Yadava RdmacandtU^ Harihara, which was 
formerly a Brahmana endowment and which afterwards Krsna- 
kdndhara restored — that Harihara, Mummudi Lingaya-Nayaka*s son 
Khandeya-Raya, again granted, with pouring water at the feet of 
Visnu, and placing himself before the Brahmanas of Harihara. 
EC, 11. 58 (Dg. 26). 

366. The Prince of Wales Museum Inscription, Bombay. 
S. 1222. The inscription is of Jauieva, a Governor appointed by 
Ramadeva, to rule over Kohkana; Ramadeva himself was a 
Commander-in-chief, and Lord of the Western Coast under Rama- 
candradeva, who bore the biruda Praudhapratdpa Cakravartin. From 
the date and the biruda it is evident that the inscription belongs to 
the reign of Rdniacandra Yadava. The object of the inscription is to 
record the donation of a village the name of which seems to be 
SupalT. 'Po the cast of it was a village called Gharavali and on the 
other three sides a river. EL 23. 282. 

367. Velapur Inscription, Malshiras 'Paluka, Sholapur District. 

1227. I'he inscription mentions Rdmacandra Yadava and other 

subordinates of him, of whom Brahmadeva is said to have been the 
sarvddhikdri of Mana country. SMIU), 1. 79-81 (No. 8, 2); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 382. 

368. Purushottampuri Copper-plates, Bhir District, Hyderabad 
State. S. 1232. 14|" X 20" (3). Records the grant by the Yadava 
king Rdmacandra of some villages to his minister. Purusottama 
alias Purushai Nayaka, for the lormation of an agrahdra and the 
donation by Purusottama of the same agrahdra which he named 
Purusottamapurl after himself, to certain Brahmanas. The villages 
were Pokhari, .Adagau, Vaghuri and Kiirunaparagau which were 
situated in the Kanhairi-Khampanaka, a sub-division of Kanhairi- 
desa. El. 25. 199. 

'The Later CAlukyas of KalyAna {369-591) 

369. Parbhani Copper-plates, Parbhani District, Hyderabad 
State. §.888. Il|"x5|"(3). Issued from Lembulapataka. Records 
the grant of a village Vamkatupulu for the sake of the shrine 
of Subhadama-Jinalaya situated in Lembulapataka to the poet 
Somadeva hy ^Arikesarin III, a feudatory of the Rastrakuta emperor 
Kr^na III. The grant was composed by the poet Peddana and 
engraved by Reva of the Subhadhana Jainalaya. SMHD. 2. 33 
(No. 7). 

370. Gadag Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District. 
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S. 895. Part of an inscription recording the restoration of the Western 
Calukya sovereignty by Taila II, the son of Vikramdditya IV and 
Bonthadevi. I A. 21. 167; Kielhorn’s List No. 140. 

371. Marmuri Copper-plates, Mantur, Mudhol State. Undated. 
8|" X 6|" (3). Issued from Ayodhipura. Record a grant made in 
Bhava Saiiivatsara (according to the Editor S. 896) by the Yuvaraja 
Satydsraya^ when he was encamped at Kappadi Saiigama. The grant 
consisted mainly of the village Marmuri in Kundarige 70 which was 
a sub-division of Kundi 3,000, The grantee was a potter of the 
name of Ramagaunda, JBHS, 2. 214. 

372. Mantur Copper-plates, Mudhol vState, Deccan. (S. 896) 
of Satyasraya (Irivabedanga). JBHS, 2. 299. 

373. Sogal Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 902. Of the time of Ratta Kdrtavlrya I who is mentioned as the 
Lord of the Kundi country and a feudatory of the Calukya king 
Taila IL Records an endowment made by one Kahclyabbe for the 
benefit of the temple of SuvarnaksT and the sattra connected with it. 
The inscription was composed by the poet Kamaladitya. B(L 7. 2. 
553; FA, 16. 3; Kikliiorn’s List No. 141. 

374. Saundatti Inscription, Parasgad M aluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 902, I he inscrij^tion is of the time of Ralta i^dniivarman, who is 
described as a Mahasamanta and a feudatory of the Calukya king 
Taila II. It records a grant to a Jaina temple which he had built 
at Saundatti. JBBRAS, 10. 204; Kielhorn’s List No, 142. 

375. Nilgund Inscription, Gadag 'faluka, Dharwar District. 

904. Refers itself to the reign of Tailapa Ahavamalla and 

mentions a feudatory of his named Kannapa who was succeeded on 
his death by his brother Sobhana. It then records that ^ohhana 
gave to a certain Visnubhatta a field measuring 30 nivartanas of land 
in the village Nirgunda for tlie purpose of establishing an alms 
house — a grant which was renewed by a lady named V ddyahhd (.?*) 
who also gave a house in the village of Cincfda for the purpose of 
providing food for 12 Brahmanas. Written by Kannoja. FA, 4 206; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 143. 

376. Bhairanmatti Inscription, Bagalkot Taluka, Bijapur 
District. S. 911 (for 912). The inscription was put on the stone 
about A.D. 1070 and divides itself in two parts. I'he first part gives 
the date of the reign of the Calukya Tailapayya (Taila II) and of his 
Sinda feudatory Pidikala, born in the Naga race. Lord of Bhogavati a 
son of Kammara. FI. 3. 232; Kielhorn’s List No. 144. 

377. Kakhandki Inscription. S 915. It gives the interesting 
information that 'Taila II was ruling from Manyakheda. ASL AR, 
1930, p. 241 (only noticed). 

378. An inscription of Mahasamantadhipati Ddsavarmadevay a 
son of Taila II. 918. This is the first known inscription of his 
time. ASI. AR. 1930. 34 , p. 242 . 
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379. Talgunda Inscription, Mysore State.. S. 919. Records 

that Bhimarasa a feudatory of Taila II was. governing .the 'Banavasi 
12,000, the Santalige 1,000 in Mysore and the Kisikad 70 or the^ 
country round P^ttadakal in the Bijapuf District. PSOCL No. 214; 
Mysore p. 186 (No. 99); Kielhorn’s List No. 145.. 

380. Gadag Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 924. -Mentions a feudatory of Satyasraya, the MahSsamanta 
SoBhanarasa who was governing the Belvola 300, Puligera 300, 
Kundura 500 and the KukkanOra 30. lA. 2. 297 (No. 3); 12. 210 
(No. 31), Kielhorn’s List No. 146. 

381. Tumbagi Inscription, Muddelbehal Taluka, Bijapur 

District. S. 926. The record opens by referring itself to the reign 
of Satyasraya, while his officer Setti Brahmayya was administering 
Tumbagi, and registers gifts to local religious foundations by the 
latter and a lady named Acakabbe, with rules for their management. 
EL 17. 8. ‘ . 

382. Dharwar Copper-plates, Dharwar District, ft, 327 (in- 
correct for ft. 928). Issued from the capital Kalyanap*uri. Record a 
grant by Vlra-Nonamha, who bears a number of Calukya birudas and 
was presumably a Calukya feudatory. If this Vira-Nonamba is 
identical with Vira-Nonamba, the son of Vira Somesvara who was 
ruling about 1046 a.d. over some outlying province of the Calukya 
empire, then the cyclic year Prabhava quoted in the record must 
correspond to ft. 928 and not ft. 327. 'Phe general appearance of the 
writing and the incorrect details of date mentioned therein lead one 
to qut stion its genuineness. ASL AR, 1935-36, p. 101. 

383. Gundakatti Inscription, ft. 928 (for 929). A record of 
the Kadamba Sasthadeva I of Gova, a feudatory of Jayasimha II. 
lA, 12. 212 (No. 61); Kielhorn’s Lrst No. 147. 

384. Hottur Inscription, Bankapur I'aluka, Dharwar District, 
ft. 929. Refers itself to the reign of Saiydsraya and records that 
while he was in the course o£ his southern campaign at the Ghatta 
of Tavare a raid, was made by robbers upoji the oxen belonging to 
the betel traders, one Gojjiga perished in a valiant attempt to save 
them. In recognition of his courage the betel-traders made a grant 
apparently for a kaLnddu, 'Fhc stone was prepared by Macoja of 
Indresvaragiri. EL 16. 74. 

385. Munavalli Inscription, ft. 930. Refers to the reign of 
(Irivabedanga) Satydiraya. LA. 12. 212. (No. 52); Kielhorn’s 
List No. 148. 

386. Kharepatan Copper-plates, ft. 930. See No. 227 — Kiel- 
horn’s List No.. 149. 

387. Khavtheni Copper-plates, Kavthe Peta. Miraj State, 
Kolhapura. Deccan, ft. 930. 14" X (3). Issued from Kotitirtha 
at Kolhapura. Record that Vikramdditya V granted the village of 
Koddasi in the Alatage 700 in the Kundidesa to a Brahmana Bhatta 
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Devevisottara of the Prathamatreya gotra and belonging to the 
Yajurveda. lA, 16. 21; .Kielhorn’s Ldst No. 150. 

388. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. §. 932. 
Relers itself to the reign of Vikramaditya V when h,is sisttr Akkddevi 
was governing the Kisukad 70. It records a deed by which the six 
Gavundas and the eight Settis representing the administration, lease 
out to the Mahajanas of the local Brahmapuri certain specified 
estates. It is stipulated that the Mahajanas shall take due care of the 
estate and not alienate the land or a single street in which they 
reside, in spite of any pressure. EL 15. 76. 

389. Alur Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District, 
S.933. EL 16. 28. 

390. Kotavumachagi Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar 
District. S. 934. Refers to the reign of Vikramaditya V and 
introduces his Mahasamantadhipati Dandanayaka Kesavayya who was 
governing the Belvola 300 and the Puligere 300^ and records that 
Kesavayya granted the village Ummachige in the Nareyamagal 12 to 
one Maunara Sridhara Bhat^ of Rona. 'I'he latter in his turn, 
entrusted it to the 104 Mahajanas of the place specifying certain 
conditions to be observed by them. Written by Govinda Bhatta and 
engraved by Cavoja. EL 20. 67 and Pis. 

391. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 940. Probably 
of Jayasimha II, Jagadekamalla. Mysore Inscr. 166 (No. 80); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 151. 

392. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 941. Of the 
reign of Jayasimha II, Jagadekamalla, and his feudatory, the Maha- 
mandalesvara Mysore Inscr,, 148 (No. 72); Kifliiorn’s 
List No. 152. 

393. Belur Inscription, Badami I'aluka, Bijapur District. 

6. 944. Refers itself to the reign of jagadekamalla III and 

records that while governing the district known as the Kisukad 70, 
his elder sister Akkadtvi made a grant of the Perur agrahdra and 
caused to be built ther^ a Traipurusa Sala (Temple of d raipurusa) 
the elders of which granted some land for the purpose of feeding and 
clothing students. lA. 18. 273; Kielhorn’s List No. 153. 

394. Ron Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. 6. 944. 
A fragmentary inscription which seems to have been originally 
intended as a composite record of the various charities of a Bralimana 
family of Ron. EL 19. 223. 

395. Gadag Taluka Inscription, Dharwar District. S. 944. 
Refers to the reign of Jagadekamalla Jayasimha II and brings to 
light a hitherto unknown son of his, named Dasarasa who, as a 
Mahasamanta, was ruling over the Maseyavadi district at that time. 
ASL AR, 1930-34, p. 224. 

396. Miraj Copper-plates, Miraj State, Deccan. S. 946. 
iirxsi" (3). Issued from near Kollapura. Record the grant of a 
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village Ma^dQjhQru in the Karatikallu 300 in the Ededorc 2,000 to 
a Brahmana Vasudevarya of the Kau^ika gotra and the. Balivre ^akha, 
born at Mudunira in the Pagalati-m^ij^d!, by the king Jayasimha II. 
written by Ma;payya a lekhaka attached to the service of the 
Sasanadhikari Mahapracanda Dandanayaka Prolarya. EL 12. -309; 
Kielhorn*s List No. 154.. 

397. Talgunda Inscription, Mysore State. S. 950. Refers to 
the reign of Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla and records a grant of land 
by the people of Kundarige. • lA, 4. 278; Mysore Inscr, 201 
(No. 105); Kielhorn’s List No. 155. 

398. Kulenur Inscription, Karajgi laluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 950. Refers itself to the reign of Jayasimha II, and introduces 
his cousin Kundardja or Kundiga who was the son of Irivabedehga 
(Akalahkacarita Satydsraya) and ruling the Banavasi 12,000 and 
the Payye-nadu. His chief wife Kundaladeu or Kundabbarasl — the 
daughter of Bacayya and belonging to the house of Thani — conveyed 
to the Saiva guru Sahkara^i for the benefit of the^ temple certain 
lands in the neighbourhood. 'Fhe record was drafted by Gurubhaktar 
Acarya and engraved by Denioja. El. 15. 331. 

399. Bhairanmatti Inscription, Bagalkot Taluka, Bijapur District, 
fi. 955. The inscription is a record of a branch of the feudatory 
Ainda family, the members of which are called in it the Sindas of 
Bagadige, i.e., Bagalkot. It records two land grants. EL 3. 232; 
Kifxhorn*s List No. 156. 

400. Sonavade Copper-plates, Asifabad District, Hyderabad 
State. S. 995 15" X 9^" (3). Issued from Potalakera. Record 
a grant of the village Sonnavada by the king to a Brahmana Gokarna- 
bhatta. Written by Camundaraja. OBISM. 10. 87. 

401. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. A. 957. Oi Jaya- 
simha II Jagadekamalla, reigning at Pot^lakere. Mysore Inscr. 146 
(No. 71); Kielhorn’s List No. 157. 

402. Gadag Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District. 

959. Begins, by referring itself to thii reign of Jagadekamalla. 

Jayasimha (II) and records that Maddimayya-Ndyakay mayor 
(urodeya) of Lokkigundi made over an estate to one Damodara-Setii, 
who a few months later assigned the same for the benefit of the cult 
of Traipurusa gods and the twelve Narayanas, whose temple was 
built by Dhoyipayya at Lokkigundi. EL 19. 219. 

403. Hottur Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 959. Refers itself to the reign of Jayasimha II and introduces his 
sister Akkadevi and a Mahamandale^vara Mayuravarmadeva as admini- 
stering the Banavasi 12,000 and the P^ungal 300. It then records 
that certain high revenue officers arranged for the division of the tolls 
on betel-leaves between the various taxation departments and assign- 
ed a proportion for the upkeep of the Kerhgere or ‘Red Tank’ (in or 
near Pottiyur). Written by the town clerk Dasimayya. El. 16. 77. 
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404. Hulgur Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
§. 960. Refers to the reign of Jayasimha II and introduces some of 
his officials. EL 16. 334. 

405. Mantur Inscription, Mudhol State, Deccan. S. 962. 

Refers itself to the reign of Jayasimha III, and then mentions as one 
of his feudatories, the Ratta Mahasamanta and records 

a grant for the purposes of a well. I A. 19. 164; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 158. 

406. Sirur Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 963. Refers itself to the reign of Jayasimha II, and then 
introduces a certain scion of the Pallava race Jagadekanirmadi 
Nolamba Pallava Permanndi^ the Lord of Kanci as administering the 
Five Towns — {pamca-grdmam) in the Masavadi 140. It then records 
a donation of land by certain Gudas to a charity house. E!, 15. 
335. 

407. Yewur Inscription, Shorapur Taluka, Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad Stat^. A fragmentary inscription which refers itself to 
the reign of Jayasimha II and introduces his Mahamandalesvara 
Revarasa. EL 12. 269. 

408. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Tahika, Belgaum District. 
S. 966. Refers itself to the reign of Soimsvara I, and records the 
construction of a Jaina Temple at Puli and some grants to it. 
El. 18. 174; Kielhorn^s List No. 159. 

409. Talgunda Inscription, Mysore State. S. 967. Of the reign 
of {Somesvara I) Trailokyamalla, and of his feudatory the Maha- 
mandlesvara Singhanadevarasa. Mysore Inscr., 204 (No. 108); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 160. 

410. Kolur Inscription, Karajgi I'aluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 967. Refers itself to the reign of Trailokyamalladeva {Somewara I) 
and mentions a certain Rajagurudeva of the Kadamba lineage who 
was governing the twelve towns which were administered for the 
benefit of the temple of Indrej^vara at Baiikapura. He is also called 
‘the guardian of the Konkana.’ I'hen is introduced one Kdliyamarasa 
who was administering the manneya of tlie 140 of BasavOr. I’hen 
follow the details of the endowment by which Rajagurudeva granted 
some land to the temple of Kalidevesvara at Kolur, and Kaliyamma- 
rasa, assigned thirty houses to defray the cost of perpetual lamps in 
it. Written by Basavayya and the sculptor was Bammoja. EL 19. 
180. 

411. Bajagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 968. A 
memorial tablet inscription of the reign of {Somesvara I) Trailokya- 
malla and of his feudatory, the Mahamandlesvara, Cdvundardya 
‘Lord of Banavasi’. Mysore laser. ^ 183 (No. 92); Kielhorn’s List 
No. 161. 

412. Arasibidi Inscription, Hungund Taluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 969. Refers itself to the reign of Trailokyamalla-deva {Someivara I) 
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and relates that AkkadevI while in the camp around the fortress of 
Gokage made a grant of lands to the Gonada Bedahgi Jaina Temple 
at Vikramapura, for the maintenance of the establishment ^nd of the- 
attached friars and nuns, among whom special mention is made of 
Nagasena*Pandita of the Hogari Gaccha of the Varasenagana of the 
Mula Sahgha. EL 17.T22-. 

413. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 970. Records a 
grant made by a private person to a Jaina temple while the Maha-^ 
mandlesvara Cdviindardya was governing at his capital of Baljigavc, 
as the subordinate of the Calukya king Soweh'ara I the Banavasi 
12,000. lA, 4- 179; Kiflhorn’s L/s# No. 162. 

414. Saundatti Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 970. Gives the genealogy of one Aiika, a subordinate of Some- 
svara I and then records a grant made by him at his capital 
Sugandhavarti. But the portion containing the details of the grant is 
too much effaced. •JBBRAS. 10. 172; Kif.lhorn’s List No. 163. 

415. Gudikatti Inscription, Mysore State. S^973. Of the 
reign of Somesvara I and of his feudatory the Kadamba (of Goa) 
JayakeHn I, M.ord of KonkaiT. lA. 12. 211 (No. 42); Kielhorn’s 
List No. 164. 

416. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. S. 973. 
Refers to the reign of Somesvara I and mentions Akkadevi as 
governing the Kisiikad 70, the Torugare 60 and the Masavadi 140. 
It then records that in the nele-vldu Panna]eya-Kote, on the specified 
date, seven royal ministers in concert with the Nadu-pergade 
(commissioner of the country) and other administrative officials 
granted to the eight settis and eighty households a renewal of their 
corporate constitution which had partly broken down in the stress of 
the war with the Colas. The articles of the constitution refer to the 
fiscal arrangements for the estates and to penalties for assaults, but 
in the midst of the latter the record breaks oft'. EL 15. 78. 

417. Niralgi Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District, 
fi. 974. Refers iteelf to the reign of Sotmsvara I and records that on 
a certain date the Kadamba Mahamandlesvara Harikesarin formally 
made over by a deputy certain estates to the 300 Mahajanas of Nirili 
for the maintenance of the Piriyakere or Great Tank and the cult of 
the god Kali. Composed by the town clerk Jogivayya and engraved 
by Cittoja. EL 16. 67. 

418. Kelwadi Inscription, Badami Taluka, Bijapur District, 
fi. 975. Refers itself to the reign of Somehara I and mentions a 
feudatory of his the Mahasamantadhipati and Dandanayaka Bhoga- 
devdrasa who was governing the Pangaragi 12. It further records that 
Bhogadeva’s nephew the Mahamatya Supparasa^ granted some 
cultivable land and a site for a house for the purposes of the tank at 
Kelavadi. Written by Cattapayya. EL 4. 260; Kielhorn’s List 
No* 165. 
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419. Mulgund Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 975. Refers itself to the reign of Som 'esvara I and introduces his 
.son Someivara (II) who was at that time governing the Bejvola and 
Purigere 300 as a Mahamandle^vara. Then is introduced a Jaina 
Samdhi-vigrahadhikari Beldeva who made over an estate to Nayasena 
as trustee for the supply of food to a basti. EL 16. 54. 

420. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 976. Of the 
reign of (Somesvara I) Trailokyamalla Ahavamalla. Mysore Imcr. 
121 (No. 56); Kielhorn’s List No. 166. 

421. Hon wad Inscription, Bijapur Taluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 976. Refers itself to the reign of Somesvara I and mentions his 
wife Ketaladevl who was governing the Ponnavada a^rahara. It 
records how one Cahkiraja of the Vanasa Varh^a, an officer of Ketala- 
devl, built shrines of Santinatha, Parsva and Suparsva at Ponnavada 
in a Caityfilaya and how they were endowed with certain lands and 
houses. I A. 19. 272; Ktelhorn’s List No. 167. 

422. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. S. 976. 
Refers to the reign of Somesvara I and mentions Akkadevi as govern- 
ing the Kisukad 70, 'Porugare 60 and Masiyavadi 140. Then it 
records that the administrative officials issued from the camp at 
Vikramapura a statutory constitution for the temple of the God 
Akkesvara in Sundi regulating the disposal of the lands of the 
establishment so as to ensure the due performance of its rituals. 
EL 15. 82. 

423. Bahkapur Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
977. Refers to the time of Vikramdditya and records the grant of 

some land in the Nidagundage 12 in the Panungal 500 to a Jaina 
temple by the Kadamba Mahamandalesvara Harikesarideva and 
others. lA. 4. 203; Kielhorn's List No 168. 

424. Bahkapur Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 977. Refers itself to the reign of Somesvara 1 and mentions his 
son Vtkramdditya (VI) as governing the Gahgavadi 96,000 and the 
Banavasi 12,000 and the Kadamba Mahamandalesvara 

who was administering the Banavasi 12,000 with his wife Loccala- devL 
It records that the latter couple, on the petition of a cloth merchant 
made a donation of an estate consisting of a village named Paljavura 
to the god Kadambesvara, the tutelary deity of the Kadamba race. 
EL 13. 170; Kar. Inscr, 20. 

425. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taiuka, Dharwar District. S. 980. 
Records a confirmation of the grant contained in No. 399(a). 
EL IS. 83. 

426. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. S. 981. 
Refers itself to the reign of Someivara I, and then introduces a 
Mahasamantadhipati Dandanayaka Ndgadeva who was administering 
the Kisukad 70 the Torade 60, etc. It is recorded that he erected at 
Sundi a temple of Siva under the name Ndgeivara, a tank called 
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Nagu-gonda. and other buildings. ''Fhen it is stated that when 
Somesvara, the king, was in his camp at Puli in Sindavadi, Nagadeva 
assigned under the royal warrant the village Sivunur in the Kisukad 
70 to one Somesvara-pandita-deva, a Saiva teacher, for the mainten- 
ance of the Saiva cult. The architect of the said Nagesvara temple 
was Sarhkha and the record was written Ravapayya, the town- 
clerk (Kulakarani) of Sundi. EL 15. 87. 

427. Prince of Wales Museum Inscription. S. 982. Refers to 
Indrakesi, a Mahasamanta of theCalukya emperor Trilokyamalladeva. 
He is represented as a Governor of Bejvola 300, Purikara 300 and 
other districts, and is recorded to have given several donations to the 
Brahmanas of Candivadi in the Purikaranad. Written by Kalloja. 
IHQ. 8. 537. 

428. Hulgur Inscription. S. 984. Of the time of Somesvara I. 
lA. 12. 209 (No. 16); Kielhorn’s List No. 169. 

429. Chittur • Badni Inscription. S. 984. Of the time of 
Somesvara I. lA. 12. 209 (No. 15); Kielhorn’s List No. 170. 

430. Jatihga-Ramesvara (Siddapura) Inscription, Molkalmuru 
'Faluka, Chitaldurg District, Mysore State. S. 986. A record of 
Vtsnuvardharia-Vijaydditya, one of the sons of Somesvara I; it 
registers a grant by him of some land at a village Kiriya-Dakivadu- 
varigi ot the Dakivadulunke 70 in the Kaniyakal 300, for the benefit 
of the God Siva under the name of Rame^vara of the Balgoti tirtha. 
The grantor was governing the Nolambavadi 32,000 from Kampili. 
EL 4. 213; Kielhorn’s List No. 171. 

431. Davangere Inscription, Mysore State. S. 988. Of the 
reign of {Somesvara I), Trailokyamalla and his son Visnuvardhana 
Vijaydditya, J\fysore Inscr., 19 (No. 11); Kielhorn’s List No. 172. 

432. Banawasi Inscription, North Kanara District. S. 990. 
Refers to the reign of the Mahamandalesvara Kirttivarniadevu who 
was governing the Banavasi 12,000 and records certain grants made 
in the year specified. lA. 4. 206 (No. 3); Kielhorn’s List No. 173. 

433. Hottur Inscription, Bahkapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 

S. 988. Refers itself to the reign of Somtsvara I and then mentions 
one of his feudatories the Mahamandalesvara Jemarasa and his son the 
Mahasamanta who was governing Pottiyur as a ^Kumdra 

vrttV or ‘prince’s fief’. Then is introduced the Kadamba Maha- 
mandale^vara Toyima-’deva who was administering the Banavasi 
12,000 and the Panungal 500, 'Then it is recorded that one Kesva, 
son of Goduvara Mara Gavunda of Pottiyur constructed a temple of 
Siva with the title of Ke^vave^vara for which an endowment was 
granted by Joyiyarasa, Toyima-deva and Mailala-devi (possibly 
Toyima-deva’s wife). EL 16. 83. 

.434. Tilavalli Inscription, Kod Taluka, Dharwar District, 
undated. Refers itself to the reign of Someivara I and mentions his 
senior queen Mailala-devi as administering the Banavasi 12,000. It 
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records that certain high officials made an endowment for the cult of 
6iva. EL 16. 338, 

435; Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. §.991. 
Of the lime of Somesvara II, it introduces a feu(|^atory of the king 
named Sirhgana^ of the Nolamba race who was administering the 
Nolambavadi 32,000 and the Kisukad 70: It records that this 
Siingana transferred certain lands to Somes^vara Pandita-devz* a votary 
of the god Acalesvara (Siva) in the rdjadhdni Sundi, for the supply 
of naivedya of the god Acalesvara, feeding of ascetics, etc., 
EL 15. 94. 

436. Bijapur Museum Inscription. S. 991. Records a grant of 
land for the temple of the god Mahadeva of Kisuvolala by the 
Maharnandalesvara Bhuvanaikamalla-Nolamba-Pallava Singhanadeva 
*the lord of Kahclpura.’ INKK, 63 (No. 2). 

437. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 993. Of the 
reign of (Somesvara II) Bhuvanaikamalla and- his feudatory the 
Dandanayaka Udayaditya, residing at Bahkapura. Mysore Inscr,, 144 
(No. 70); Kielhorn's List No. 174. 

438. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. §. 993. Of the reign 
of {Somesvara II) Bhuvanaikamalla and his feudatory the Danda- 
nayaka Udayaditya. Mysore Inscr.^ 164 (No. 78); Kihlhorn’s List 
No. 175. 

439. Jatinga-Ramesvara Inscription, (See No. 430). §. 993. 

A record of Jayasimha III, one of the sons of Somesvara 1 ; it registers 
that while at a camp outside a town named Gondavadi, he granted a 
village named Bannekal in the Kaniyakal 300 for the benefit of the 
god §iva under the name of Ramesvara of Balgoti-'Firtha. EL 4. 
215 ; Kielhorn’s List No. 176. 

440. Gowarwad Inscription, Gadag Faluka, Dharwar District, 
S. 993 and 994. The inscription divides itself into four parts 
recording: (i) when Somesvara II was in his camp at Kakkaragonda 
on the banks of the 'Puiigabhadra, his Maharnandalesvara Laksma 
assigned some estates to the Jaina Temple at Annigere; (ii) records 
the grant of an estate to the same sanctuary by one Kdtarasa; 

(iii) consists of a list of leases of land which were assigned to thirty 
merchants styled ‘sons of human-gods* (manusya-deva-putra); 

(iv) records a gift of land for the cult of Kali-deva and the Jinas at 
Battikere by the General Rachideva. EL 15. 339. 

441. Nidagundi Inscription. S. 998 and Ca. vi. 31 (S. 1028). 
INKK. 72 (No. 5). 

442. Honwad Inscription, Bijapur, Taluka Bijapur District. 
§, 995. Of the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II. Mentions 
his Mahasamantadhipati Maha-pracanda dandanayaka Bhaskarabhatto- 
padhyaya as governing the agrahdra of Ponnavada. ASL- AH. 
1930-34, p. 242. 

443. Bijapur Inscription, Bijapur District. S. 996. Refers to 
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the time of Somesvara II and mentions his Dan(janayaka Nakimayya 
who was governing the Taddevadi 1,000. Records al^o the creation 
of a temple of the God Sri Svayambhu Siddhesvara at the capital of 
Vijayapura and some grants to the same temple. Mention is also 
made of a temple of Mallikesvara at Bijjanahajli. lA- 10. .127; 
Kielhorn’*s No. 177.. 

444. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District, S. 996. 
Records that Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II, while in Vikramapura 
granted to Somcsvarapanditadeva, for the support of the cult of 
Pahca-linga-deva (Siva), the town Musiyagejre. Other supplementary 
grants are also recorded. EL 15. 96. 

445. Kadaroli Inscription, Sampgaon Taluka,*Belgaum District, 
S. 997. Refers to the reign of Somesvara II and records that at the 
command of the Mahapradhana Somesvarabhatta^ a Dandanayaka 
Ke^avadityadeva allotted as a yearly grant to the god Samkara of 
Kadaravalli, 5 gadyanas of gold, of the kind called ‘the gadydnu of 
Gahga* out of the tax'or customs-duty of the Vaddaravula. Written 
by Singoja. ASWL 3. 105; Kielhorn’s List NoVl78. 

446. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 997. Of the 
reign of {Somesvara II) Bhuvanaikamalla, and of his feudatory 
Gaiigapermanadi Bhuvanaikavira Udaydditya. Mysore Inscr, 142 
(No. 69); Kielhorn^s List No. 179. 

447. Devagiri Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar District, 
S. 997. Refers itself to the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla-deva (Somesvara 
II) and mentions a Mahasamantadhipati Udaydditya who is also 
styled as “Maha-pracanda-dancknayaka, Mahapradhana and Heri- 
Sandhivigrahi”, as governing the Banavase 12,000, and Mahasamanta 
Kaliyammarasa as governing the manneya of the Basavura 140. It 
then records that Vennamayya, a Dandanayaka and the controller of 
the perjjurika taxes, together with other officers, assigned the proceeds 
of a toll on produce, carried in a certain area to the temple of 
Kankalesvara at Devagiri, the trustee being Gangarasi Pandita. 
£7.19.184. 

• • 

448. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. S. 997. 
Inscribed on the same slab as No, 408 (e) and below it, recording a 
grant for the maintenance of the cult of Acale^vara and other grants 
Ibr the same cult. EL 15. 94. 

448a. Niralgi Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 996-997. The inscription ’has two parts: (i) Records that the 
Mahamandalesvara Vikramdditya’-deva and the Mahamandalesvara 
Vi§nuvarddhana Vijaydditya of the Pallava lineage while in the course 
of a tour of state in the service of the king (Somtsvara II) were at 
Bahkapura, granted the village of Basalur in the Elambi 200 to the 
300, Mahajanas of Nirili for the maintenance of the cult of Rame^vara 
(Siva) at Parhballi; (ii) records the renewal of the above mentioned 
grant by the Kadamba Mahamandalesvara ^antivaf man when he was 
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at Uncageri. Biccara made the* fair copy of the grant and Siidoja 
engraved it. EL 16. 70. 

449. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Undated. Of the 
reign of Someivara II Bhuvanaikamalla and of his feudatory Bhuva> 
naikavira Udayadity. Mysore Inscr,, 132 (No. 60); Xielhorn’s List 
No. 180. 

450. Saundatti Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
Date lost. It gives the genealogy of the Ratta family from Nanna to 
Karttavlrya II who is mentioned as a feudatory of Somesvora II. The 
portion of the inscription containing the grant is lost. JBBRAS. 10. 
172; Kielhorn’s List No. 181. 

451. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Undated. Probably 
of Vikramddilya VI, Tribhuvanamalla but according to Mysore 
inscription of Somesvara II, Bhuvanaikamalla. Mysore Insa\y 151 
(No. 73); Kielhorn’s List No. 182. 

452. Gudigere Inscription, Miraj State, Dharwar District. 
S. 998. Records that Srinandipandita, a Jaina Guru acquired 
possession of some fields which were under the control of the Jaina 
temple called Anesejjeya-basadi which was built by Kurikumamaha- 
devi, the younger sister of the Calukya Cakravartin Vrjayaditya 
Vallabha at Puregere and gave 15 mattaras of land out of these to 
his disciple Sihgayya which the latter allotted for the purpose of 
providing food for the saints at Gudigere. Also other grants by the 
same teacher are recorded of which one was given to the temple of 
the god Bhuvanaikamalla Santinathadeva which was built by the king 
Somesvara II. I A, 18. 38; Kielhorn's List No. 183. 

453. Huli Inscription, Saundatti Taluka, Belgaum District. 
Date lost. Fragmentary stone inscription of the time of Bhuvanai- 
kamalladeva. Kat, Inscr, 25. 

454. Hulgur Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 999. Refers itself to the reign of Vikrarndditya VI and introduces 
as regent of the Belvala 300 and Puligere 300, the prince IVailokya- 
malla Nolamba-Pallava Permadi Jayasingha of the Pallava lineage, i.e. 
Vikr amdditya! s younger brother Jayasimha III and a Mahasamanta 
Jayakesiyarasa. Then are recorded some endowments granted 
by some fiscal officers and others to a local Saiva temple, under 
the trusteeship of H^asingi Jiyar. EL 16. 330; Kjelhorn’s List 
No. 184. 

455. Yewur Inscription, Shorapur Taluka, Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad State. (Ca. vi, 2)* (S. 999). Refers to the reign of 
Vikrarndditya VI and extols his Brahmana minister Ravideva who 
constructed a temple of Svayambhu-Siva at Yevur apd the Pergade 
Nagavarma to whom this pious work was deputed. Then is recorded 
a grant of certain lands to the same temple at the instance of Ravi- 
deva. EL 12, 274; Kielhorn’s List No. 185. 

♦ This stands for the Calukya Vikrarna era. 
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456. .Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State.. Ca. vi. 2 (§.999). 

Details same as below ‘No. 457. Mysore Inscr.^ 1.29 (No. 60); 
Kielhorn's List No. 186. ’ . 

457. Bajagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 2 (S. 999). 
Of the Teign of Vikramdditya VI, Tribhuvanamalla residing at 
Etagiri and of his feudatory, the Dandanayaka Barmadeva. Mysore 
Inscr.y 163 (No. 77); Kielhorn’s List No. 187. 

^ 458. Ananthapur Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 3 (for 4?, 
§. 1001). Of the reign of Vikrajndditya VI and his younger brother, 
the Yuvaraja Jayasimha III. Mysore Inscr.y 305 (No. 165); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 188. 

459. Mutgi Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
Ca. vi. 4 and 35. Records that in the 4th year of the Calukya 
Vikrama era one Govnidardja built a temple of Ramesvara at 
Murttage and he and his younger sister made endowments to the 
same temple^ Tlien in the 35th year Govindaraja’s son Vimiid(va 
petitioned the Mahamandalesvara V ikramddityadeva^ the Lord of 
Vardharnanapura and governor of Murttage 30, who obtained from 
the king some further endowments for the same temple. Visnudeva, 
also in concert with his wife, made some grants to the temple. 
FA. 15. 27. 

460. Kolur Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 4. (S. 1001) Refers itself to the time when Trailokyamalladeva 
was reigning over Nolambavadi 32,000 and the Sahtalige 1,000, and 
then introduces several officers. I'hen it records donations to the 
temple of Gramesvara. FA, 19. 188. 

461. Bhor State Museum Copper-plates, S. 1001. 7 X 4 
(3). Bear the charter of a unique form recording the grant of a village 
Vinga which is described as a mahasthdnay the donor of the grant was 
Khamba who |)elonged to a feudatory Cfdukya family ruling at 
Srivalaya. I'lie donees were certain Brahmanas. FA, 22. 189; ASI. 
AR. 1934-35, pp. 61-2. (Only noticed). 

462. Lakshmeshvar Inscription, Miray State, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 6 (§. 1004). Mentions Jayakeri-nrpa of the Sagara family as 
adffiiiiistering the Purikara 300 under the yuvaraja Trailokyamalla 
Vira-Nolamba-Pallava-Permadi-J«jyas/mAa who was one of the king’s 
brotlier. Jayake^i is called the lord of Purikara. ASI. ARy 1930-34. 
p. 210. (Only noticed). 

463. Lakshme^vara Inscription, Miraj State, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 6. Refers itself to the reign of Vikramaditya VI and then 
introduces his younger brother Jayasimha III, the yuvaraja as govern- 
ing the Banavase 12,000, the Santalige 1000, the Kandur 1000 and the 
two 300 (Belvola and Purigere). Then is introduced his Maha- 
sam^ntadhipati Eremayya and his younger brother D5na who 
assigned a grant for the Jaina cult in Purikara to the trusteeship of 
Narendrasena (II) of the Sena Gana in the Mula Sahgha. EL 16. 59. 

9 * 
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464. ridgundi Copper-plates, Bijapur faluka, Bijapur District. 
Ca. vi. 7 (S. 1004). 12|^" x 9" (3). Issued from Kalyanapura. The 
inscription refers itself to the reign of Tribhuvanamalladeva (Vikta- 
mdditya VI) and records that his Mahamandale^vara king (mahipati) 
Munja^ the governor of the Pratyandaka 4,000 and of the Sinda 
varhsa sold the Vayvada 12 with the exception of the village Takkalika 
to another of his dependent, tl\e Mahasamanta Kannasdmanta. The 
charter was written in the presence of four of tlie former’s high 
officers and given by Muhja with his own hands to Kannasamanta. 
Written by Nannapai, the deputy of the Satiidhivigrahin Nayaka 
iVIadhukari. El. 3. 308; Kielhorn’s List No. 189. 

465. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
Ca. vi. 7. Refers itself to the reign of Vikramdiditya \T and records 
an endowment consisting of certain lands for the upkeep of a temple 
ol Visnu which was built by Risuvavara Ravikimayya — Nayaka. 
£7.18.179. 

466. Bijapur Museum • Inscription, Ca. vi. 9 (S. 1005). 

INKK. 71 (No. 4). 

467. Hadali Inscription, Ramdrug State, Navalgund Taluka, 
Dharwar District. Ca. vi. 9 (S. 1006). Belongs to the time of 
Vikramddityci VI and records some grants to the temple of the god 
Gavaresvara bv one Jhanasaktipandita. lA. 13. 92; Kiklhorn’s List 
No. 190. 

468. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. S. 1006, 
Refers itself to the reign of Vikramdditya VI and introduces his 
Maha-pracanda-dandanayaka Arwullahha, who at the ncle-vidu of 
K^alyana assigned to town of Mudiyanur to a trustee who was a 
votary of Vigrahesvara. EL 15. 103. 

469. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. 1006. 
Refers itself to the reign ol Vikramdditya VI and records that lus 
senior queen Laksma-devI, while reigning at the standing camp ol 
Kalyana granted to one Somesvara the town of Paingari in the 
Kisukad 70 for maintaining the local cult and charities. EL 15. 100, 

470. Kulur Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 10. (S. 1007) Refers itself to the reign of Tribhuvanamalla 
deva {Vikramdditya VI), and mentions two officers: Rajagurudeva 
and Kaliyammarasa. Drafted by Malapayya and engraved by Kaloja. 
EL 19. 190. 

471. Sitabaldi Inscription, Nagpur District, C.P. §. 1008. 
Refers itself to the reign of Tribhuvanamalladeva {{Vikramdditya VI) 
and then mentions a dependent of him the Mahasamanta Dhadi- 
bhamdaka or Ranakaka Dhadiyadeva, who had emigrated from Latta 
laura and who belonged to the Maharastrakuta lineage. It is then 
recorded that his Danc^nayaka Vdsudeva who belonged to the Kanva 
Sakha and Vatsa gotra and have five pravaras, and who had also 
emigrated from Lattalaura, gave 12 nivarttanas of land for the grazing 
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of cattle, 7 for daily food to be given to the cattle, 5 far Vdhaka (?) 
perhaps the attendants of the cattle. El, 3. 305; .Kielhorn’s List 
No. 191. 

472. Saundatti Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 

5. 1009* Records a grant made by the princess Blmgaladevi and her 
husband KdrttavJryd II of the Ratta family who was a .feudatory 
of Vikfamdditya VI. The details of the grant can not be clearly 
made out. JBBRAS. 10. 173; Kieliiorn’s List No. 192. 

473. Konnur Inscription, Gokak 'Paluka, Belgaum District. 
Ca. vi. 12. (fi. 1009). Mentions Vikraniddifya II or VI and his son 
Jayakarna whose subordinate governors the Dandadhipa Camunda 
and Mandalesvarasena (II) arc also mentioned. Then it records 
a grant made by Nidhiyamagamanda to a Jain a temple that he had had 
built at Kondanura in S. 1009. At the same time a grant .was made 
by the Ratta Mahamandalesvara Kanna II to the same temple 
JBBRAS, i*0. 287. I^ielhorn^s List No. 193. 

474. Yewur Inscription, Shorapur Taluka, Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad State, Ca. vi. 13. Refers itself to the reign of Vikraniddiiya 
VI and records the grant of certain lands in the neighbourhood of 
Ehur in the Sagara 300, houses, an oil-mill, etc., for the upkeep of 
a local temple of Kesava (Visnu). It was issued by Satyapracara 
Bhattarakadeva. EL 12. 329. 

475. Nilgunda Copper-plates, Harpanhalli Taluka, Bellary 
District, Madras Presidency. Ca. vi. 12 and 48. 16" X 10" (3). 
Issued from Kalyana. Record a grant of the village of Niruguriida 
in the Vikkiga 70 of the Kokali 500, togctlicr with two adjacent 
hamlets to a number of Brahmanas who came from the Dravidian 
lands. The grant was given by tlie king Vikramdditya VI on the 
petition of Palata Pandya in the twelfth year of the Calukya Vikrama 
era. In the 48th year of the same era, when his camp was located 
at Vaijayanti, the same grant confirmed by the King on the petition 
of Raya Pandya, the grandson of Palata Pandya. Also some grants 
for the upkeep, of the local god BhimesvaTa are recorded. Written 
by Mallaya Pandita the Danadhikarin with the consent of 
Vikramaditya, the Sasanadhikarikaksapatalika. Dandanayaka. EL 12. 
150. 

476. Alur Inscription, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District, Ca. 
vi. 16 (§.1013). Records two separate grants given on different dates 
to the temple of the god Traipurusa and the erection of a mandapa 
to that temple. The second is dated in the 49th year of the reign of 
Vikramdditya VI. lA. 8. 21. Kielhorn’s List No. 194. 

477. Talgunda Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 16 (§. 1013). 
Of the reign of Vikramdditya VI. Tribhuvanamalla. Mysore imer., 
202 (No. 106); Kielhorn's List No. 195. 

478. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State, Ca. vi. 18 (§. 1015). 
Records grants made by certain persons and guilds of Balligram^ to 
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Somesvarapanditadeva, a priest of the temple of the god Nakhare- 
svaradeva of Tavaragere. I A, 5, 3f2; Kielhorn’s List No. 196. 

479. Heggere Inscription, Mysore State, Ca. vi. 18 (?), 
(S. 1015 (?) S. 1013). Mysore Inset. 328 (No. 173); Kielhorn’s 
List No. lOV. 

480. Dambal Inset iption, Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 19 (for 20, S. 1017 or 1016). Belongs to the time of Vihramd- 
ditya VI and mentions one of his queens Lahsmadevt who was 
governing the district called 18 A'lraharas and the city of Dharmapura. 
It also mentions a Bauddha vihara which had been built by the 
16 Settis of Dambal at the village of Dambal and another 
vihara of Taradevi which had been built at the same place by one 
Setti Sarhgavayya of Lokkigundi. Also some grants to these temples 
have been registered. I A. 10. 185; Kielhorn’s IaU No. 198. 

481. Kattageri Inscription, Badarni Taluka, Bijapur District, 
Ca. vi. 21 (S. 1018). It records how a certain guild or corporation 
called the Five Hundred set apart the proceeds of an impost that 
belonged to them, for the purpose of maintaining a tank. lA. 6. 138; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 199. 

482. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 21 (A. 1018). 
Of the reign of Vikramaditya VI and of his feudatory the Dandana- 
yaka Sarvvadeva. Mvsore Inscr.^ 170 (No. 84); Kielhorn’s List 
No. 200. 

483. Saundatti Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 

Ca vi. 21. (fi. 1018). Records several district grants and furnishes a 
good deal of genealogical information. Refers to the reign of 
Vikramdditya VI or II and the Ratta Sena 11. A grant of 12 
nivartfanas of land by the former is recorded. JBBRAS. 10 194, 

Kielhorn’s List No. 201. 

484. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. S. 
1019. Refers itself to the reign of Vikramaditya VI and records that 
Ndkimayyay who belonged to a distinguished Brahmana family of Puli 
built a temple of Visnu and made some endowments to that temple. 
J?/. 18. 183. 

485. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 22 (for 23, 
S. 1020). Of the reign of Vikramdditya VI lYibhuvanamalla and 
of his feudatories, the Dandanayakas Bhivanayya and Padmaiiabhayya. 
Mysore Inscr. 107 (No. 47); Kielhorn’s List No. 202. 

486. Gadag Inscription, Gadag ' Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi 23. (S. 1020) Refers to the reign of Vikramdditya VI and 
introduces his Mahapradhana Dandanayaka and Dharmadbikarin 
Somesvara-Bhattaf a Brahmana of the Mauna gotra and belonging 
to the Rgveda who founded at Lokkigundi a school for the study 
of the Irabhakara doctrines of Purva-Mimarhsa and made a grant 
to the 1000 Mahajanas of that place for the same purpose. 
EL 15. 350. 
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487. Kiruvatti Inscription, Ca. vi. 24 (S. 1021). Of the reign 
Vikramdditya VI, Tribhuvanamalla. Kielhorn’s Lfy/.No.*203. 

488. Lakshmeshvar Inscription, Miraj State, Dharwar District. 
Refers itself to the 27th year of the reign of Vikramdditya VI, and 
introduces his Mahasamantadhipati Bhivanayya, amative .of Kashmir, 
as the administrator of the Palasige 12,000.- Then is introduced his 
subordinate General Sddhava-bhatta who granted an endowment to 
the temple of Svayambhii Somesvara at Purigcre and to the associat- 
ed cult of Muddesvara out of the fiscal revenues controlled by him, 
the trustee being Mahendrasoma, the friar ()f tlie local monastery. 
EL 16. 32. 

489. Balaganive Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 27 (S. 1024). 
Of tlie reign of Vikramdditya VI, IVibluivanamalla and of his 
feudatories, the Dandanayakas Anantapdia and (iovindarasa. Mysore 
Inscr., 78 (No. 40); Kiflhorn’s List No. 204. 

490. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 27. 

(S. 1024). Mysore Inscr., 173 (No. 85); Kiixhorn’s Tdst No. 205. 

491. Balaganive Inscription, Mysore State, Ca. vi. 27 
(S. 1024). Of the time of Vikramdditya VI and of the feudatory 
Danclanayaka ( iovindarasa, Mysore Inscr.^ 127 (No. 58);. Kielhorn’s 
List No. 206. 

492. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Cii. vi. 28. 
(S. 1025). Of the time of Vikramdditya VI and of his feudatories 
Anantapdia and (jovindara a. Mysore Inset. ^ 139. (No. 68); 
KrrxHORN’s List No. 207. 

493. Iluli Inscription, Parasgad laluka, Belgaum District. Ca. 
vi. 29. The record is a consolidated one, comprising three different 
grants to the temple of Anuhasura (Siva) in Puli. When the third 
grant was executed and written out, in the 2nd year of the reign of 
Somesvara IV, the two earlier grants were copied and prefixed to it, 
and in S. 1 146 some one began to write as a supplement the fourth 
grant but did not complete it. The first refers to the reign of 
Vikramdditya yi, the second to the reigi\ of the Kalacurya Bijjala, 
the third to the reign of Somekmra IV and the last is dated in S. 1 146 
(expired). El. 18. 180. 

494. 'Talgunda Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 32 (S. 1029). 
Of the time of Vikramdditya VI and his feudatories the Danda- 
nayakas Anantapdia and Govindardja, Mysore Inscr.^ 199 (No. 104); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 208. 

495. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Taliika, Belgaum District. 
Ca. vi. 32. Refers to the reign of Vikramdditya VI, and records the 
death of some heroes who fell in a fight to save the cows of Piili. 
EL 18. 200; I A, 22. 252 (notice of the date only); Kielhorn’s List 
No. 209. 

496. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 1029. Refers itself to the reign of Vikramdditya VI and records a 
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gift of Vikramaditya to the temple of land of Kala^esvara in Kaja^- 
valligeri. EL 18. 197. 

497. Lakshme^vara Inscription, Miraj State, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 38. Refers to three chronicles and records three endow- 
ments, and was redacted in its present form on the occasion of the 
last of these. It belongs to the reign of VikramMitxa VI and the 
Kadamba Taila III. EL 16. 37. 

498. Shiggaon Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 32, (5. 1030). Refers to the reign of Vikramaditya VI and 
introduces his subordinate, the Mahamandale5>vara Tailapadeva 
of the Kadamba race and the ‘lord of Banavasipura It records 
several endowments to the temple of Mulasthanadeva by some Settis 
of different places. Kar, Inscr., 26. 

499. Karagudri Inscription, Hangal 'Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 33, (S. 1()50). Refers to the time of Vikramdditya VI and 
mentions his feudatory the Kadamba Mahamandalesvara Tailapa II 
who w^as governing the Banavasi 12,000 and the Hanungal 500 at 
his capital Parthapura. It then records grants to a temple which was 
jointly dedicated to .^ariikara (Siva), to Ke.4ava (Visnu), and to 
Bhaskara (Surya) wliich was established at Karagudure by a Danda- 
nayakiti Malliyakka. I'he grantors w^ere the Maliamandalesvara 
Tailapadeva and his Pandya queen Bilcaladevi. JA. 10. 251; 
Kifxhorn's List No. 210. 

500. Davangere Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 33 (J§. 
1033). Of the time of Vikramdditya VI and of his feudatory Brahm- 
arasa (Barmarasa). Mysore Jnscr,^ 17 (No. 10); Kielhorn’s List 
No. 211. 

501. Haveri Inscription, Haveri d'aluka, Dharwar District. 
Ca. vi. 33 (fi. 1031). Refers to the reign of Vikramdditya VI and 
records a grant by one Nhnhardja for the ujaintenance of the musical 
and dancing establishment of tlie Siddhesvara temple in the presence 
of the Brahmanas of the Hav eri aorahdra and the 400 Mahajanas of 
Haveri. Nimbaraja was the son of ..Madhavabhatta, the Dandanayaka 
of Banasa, the governor of Banavasi 12,000 under Vikramdditya VI. 
Composed and written by Naranadeva. JBIIS. 3.44. 

502. Bagew^adi Taluka Inscription, Bijapur District. Ca. vi. 35. 
Refers to the reign of Vikramdditya II and mentions his son the 
yuvaraja Mallikdriunadcra as governing the 'Farddevadi 1000. 
ASLiR 1930. 34 (only noticed). 

503. Yew^ar Inscription, Shorapur 'Taluka, Gulburga District, 
Hyderabad State. Ca. vi. 35. Records donations to a temple of 
Kammatesvara at Ehur by certain guilds of craftsmen. EL 12. 332. 

504. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 37 (S. 1034). 
Of the time of Vikramdditya VI and his feudatory the Pandya 
Mahamandalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Kdmadeva, Mysore Inscr, 82. 
(No, 41); Kielhorn’s List No. 212, 
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505. Kannur Inscription, Ca# vi 37. Refers to the reign of 
Vikramaditya VI and registers a grant of land by his Dandanatha 
Kalidasa, a Brahmana officer, to the Jaina temple- of Patsvanatha 
at Kannavuri. ASI, AR, 1930. 34, p; 242 (only noticed). 

506. Ittagi Inscription, Raichur District, Hyderabad State. 
Ca. vi. 37.* Records that Mahadeva, a general of Vikramaditya VI, 
built at. Ittagi tlie temple of (i) Siva-Mahadeva, (ii) Murtti Narayana, 
(iii) Candalesvara and (iv) Bhairava as well as a residence of public 
women which was added to the temple of Candesvara and a matha. 
It then registers several grants to the temple of Mahdile%'a, EL 
13. 41. 

507. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 38 (for 37, 
S. 1034). Of the reign of Vihramaditya VI and his feudatories the 
Dandanayakas Ananiapdla and Gorindarasa. Mysore Inscr, Kiel- 
horn ’s List No. 213. 

508. Ilangal Inscription, Ca. vi. 38 (S. 1035). Kielhorn’s 
JAst No. 214. 

509. Sudi Inscription, Ron 'Faluka, Dharwar District. Ca. vi. 38. 
Refers itself to the reign of Vikrawdditya VI and introduces his 
Mandalesvara / aAi;^a of the Bappura family of the Bali race who 
ruled over Kisukad. It then records an assignment of land by the 
Mahfisamanta DaJdyi to some one for supplying food and instruction 
to ascetics, d'he trustee of the endowment was one Kalyanasakti who 
was connected with the temple of Paheadihga in the town of Sundi. 
Ef. 15. 105. 

510. Balagamve inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 38 (for 39). 
Of the reign of lAkramdditya VI and his feudatory the Dandanayaka 
Gorindarasa, Mysore Inscr., 185 (No. 96); Kielhorn’s Lfs/ No. 215. 

511. Balagamve Inscription, Ca. vi. 39 (i5. 1036). Of the reign 
of lAkramdditya W and his feudatories the Dandanayakas 

and Govindardja. Mysore 1 riser,, 175 (No. 88); Kielhorn’s List 
No. 216. 

512. Nidoni Inscription, Ca. vi. 40. Refers to the reign of 
Vikramdditya Vl and mentions the Yuvaraja Mallikdrhmadeva as 
governing the Tarddevadi 1,000. ASl, AR, 1930-34, p. 242 (only 
noticed). 

513. Bijapur Museum Inscription. Of the Yuvaraja MallL 
kdriunadeva. It introduces a Brahmana subordinate of the Yuvaraja 
named Bhdyila Camilpa whose genealogy it gives. lA, 10. 127; 
ASL AR. 1930-34, p. 242-43 (only noticed). 

514. Aihole Inscription, Hungund Taluka, Bijapur District. 
Ca. vi. 43 (§. 1040). Records the gift of certain lands to provide for 
the perpetual oblation of the god and a grant of ten gadydnas to pro- 
vide food for the priests ol the temple. I A. 9. 75; Kielhorn’s Lut 
No. 217. 

515. Kodikop Inscription, Ca. vi. 45 (for 47?). Of the time of 
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Vikramdditya VI ruling at Jayantipura and of his feudatory the 
Sinda Mahamandalesvara Aca, JBBRAS, IL 247; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 218. 

516. Davanagere Inscription, Mysore State. Ca. vi. 46 (S. 1043), 
Of the time of Vikramdditya VI and of his feudatory, the Maha- 
mandalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Pdndyadeva^ ‘Lord of KancTpura^ and 
ruling the Nolambavadi 32,000. Mysore hiscr.y 14 (No. 7& ); 
Kifxhorn’s List No. 219. 

* 517. Devageri Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar District. 

Ca. vi. 46 (S. 1043). Refers itself to the reign of Tribhuvanamalla- 
deva {Vikramdditya VI), and mentions two officers: Mahasamantadhi- 
pati Ihmrayya and Mahasamanta Uermddiyarasa of whom the latter 
made a grant of some lands to the temples of Tribhuvanesvara and 
Bhairava, the trustee being Tribhuvanasingi Pandita. El, 19. 192. 

518. Bijapur Museum Inscription. S. 1043. Refers to the reign 
of Vikramdditya VI and introduces his famous general Govinda 
Camupa and mentions his elder brother Laklmanarasa, the Danda- 
nayaka, who wis ruling over the Bejvola and Purigere District and 
was also for a time in charge of the Telugu country. A gift of 
25 ^adydnas by Govindarasa for feeding the assembly of Andhra- 
danda is also recorded. ASI, AR, 1930-34, p. 243 (only noticed). 

519. Salotgi Inscription, Indi Taluka, Bijapur District. S. 1043. 
States that the mother of Govinda Dandanatha, the governor of 
'Parddevadi, was the sister of Anantapdhiy the minister of Vikramd- 
ditya VI. ASL AR, 1930-34, p. 208. 

520. Terdal Inscription, Sangli State, Deccan. S. 1045. Records 
a grant made by the Mandalika Gortkidevarasa or Goiika to the god 
Neminatha established by himself at Tcridaja and mentions as his 
contemporaries the king Vikramdditya VI and his feudatory Kdrta- 
virya II of the Ratta family of Saundatti and Belgaum. I A, 14. 15; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 220. 

521. Momigatti Inscription, Dharwar daluka and District, 
Ca. vi. 49 (S. 1046). Refers itself to the reign of d ribhuvanamalla 
{Vikramdditya Y\)y and introduces the Kadamba itndditovy Jayakesi 
(II) and his senior queen Mailaladevi. Then it praises Vama^akti a 
Saiva divine and records a gift of land and houses to the sanctuary 
presided over by Vamasakti by one Udayamma Govinda. EL 17. 118. 

522. Narendra Inscription, Dharwar Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 1047. Records a grant of land made by the Kadamba Maha- 
mandalesvara Jayakesin II and his senior queen Mailaladivt^ the 
daughter of Vikramdditya VI for the maintenance of a temple of Siva 
founded by a certain Dandanayaka Singarasa in Kundur. I A, 12. 
212 (No. 56); EL 13. 298; ' Kielhorn’s List No. 221. 

523. Yewilr Inscription, Shorapur Taluka, Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad State. Ca. vi, 50. Records a grant of land for the 
maintenance of the lights and staff of the temple of Some^vara at 
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Ehura by a minister named Laksetnanayya who. bears the title of 
Tadeya Dandanayaka. EL 12. 334. 

524. Irwin Agricultural Museum Inscription. Ca. vi. 51 
(g. 1049). INKK,js,{^o 6). 

525*. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Undated. Of the 
reign of Tribhuvanamalla, and of his feudatory the 

Dandanayaka Gundamara a, Mysore Inscr., 135 (No. 63); KiFxhorn’s 
Lin No. 222. 

526. Chaudadauipur Inscription, Ranibenniir Taluka, Dharwar 
District. Undated. Of the reign of Vikramaditya VI, Tribhuvanamalla 
and his feudatory, the Mahasamantadhipati Govindarasa and of a sub- 
ordinate of the latter the Gutta Mahdsdmanta (?) malla. Kif.lhorn’s 
Lht No. 223. 

527. Naregal Inscription, Ilangal Taluka, Dharwar District, 
fi. 872. Of the reign of Vikramaditya VI, Tribhuvanamalla Permadi, 
and of the Sinda IMahamandalesvara Permddi T, ruling at Erambarage, 
records a grant which is stated to have been made in §,872. The 
date has nothing to do with the reign of VikramddityaW, JBBRAS, 
11. 224; Kiflhorn's List No. 224. 

528. Shiggaon Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
Undated. A fragmentary record of the reign of Vikramaditya VI 
introducing the Sagaravamsa in which were born Jayakesin, his son 
Indrakesin and the latter’s son Jayakesin, A certain Mahasamanta born 
of the Manalera lineage with the lion crest is referred to as the governor. 
The Sagara family and Manalera are mentioned in the Atkur Inscrip- 
tion of the Rastrakuta Krsna III. See No. 169 above, Kar. Inscr., 28. 

529. Shiggaon Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
The date portion has broken away. Of the time of Vikramddilya VI 
and of his Kadamba Mahamandalesvara Taila who was governing the 
Banavasi 12,000 and the Panungal 500. His officer was Eca whose 
elder brother was Mallisetti. Tliey seem to have renovated a temple 
having three cells or shrines (Trikuta). One Vimalasakti-j^andita is 
described as ‘Lakulisa incarnate*. Kar, Insur., 28. 

530. Chaudadarnpur Inscription, Ranibenniir Taluka, Dharwar 
District. The date is not mentioned in the notice, but of the time of 
Vikramaditya VI and of his Mahasamantadhipati MaUideva or Malli 
and his vassal Attirdja of the Jatacola lineage. ASI. AR. 1930-34, 
p. 231. 

531. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
Undated. kVagmentary record which refers itself to the reign of 
Vikramdditya VI and records the construction of a Jain temple at 
Puli and some grants to it. EL 18. 202. 

532. Latur Inscription, Latur Taluka, Osmanabad District, 
Hyderabad State. §. 1049. Refers to the reign of Somesvara III 
and then extols the god Papavinasana whose temple was situated at 
Uttalaura. SMHD. 2. 84 (No. 21. 1). 
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533. Ingleshvar Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 1051. Of Sotnesvara III and of his feudatory, the Kalacurya 
Mahamandalesvara Permddi, I A, 12. 212 (No. 57); Kielhorn's List 
No. 226. 

534. Ralagamve Inscription, Mysore State. Of the 3rd year of 
the reign of Somek ara^lll. BhCilokamalla, and of his feudatory the 
Kadainba (of Hangal) Mahamandalesvara Taila II, lord of Banavasi- 
pura. Mysore Tnscr, 87 (No. 42); Kielhorn’s List No. 227. 

535. Bagewadi Taluka Inscription, Bijapur District. S. 1051. 
Refers to the reign of Bhulokamalla Soniesvara III. ASL AR. 1930- 
34, p. 209 (only noticed). 

536. Ingleshvar Inscription, Bijapur District. Dated §. 1051, 
and the 13th year of the reign of Bhfilokamalladeva (§. 1059). 
INKK. 76 (No. 7). 

537. An inscription of the 4th year of the reign of Someivara 
(III). OBISM. 18. 49. 

538. Hunasikatti Inscription, Sampgaon Taluka, Belgauiu 
District. S. 1054. Belongs to the time of Somesvara III and is dated 
in the 6th year of his reign. Records a grant by the Mahdmanda- 
lesvara Mdrasimhadevarasa for the performance of various rites of the 
god Ekasaleya-Parsvanathadeva connected with the temple of the god 
Manikyadeva of the village Kodana Purvadavahi. lA. 10. 132; 
Kielhorn’s Lht No. 228. 

539. Devageri Inscription, Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar District. 

1056. Opens by referring itself to the 8th year of the reign of 

BhCilokamalla {Sotnesvara III) and introduces an officer named 
Kaliyammarasa^ who made a gift of land to the temple of Kahkales- 
vara, the trustee being Mallikarjuna-Pandita. El. 19. 184. 

540. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 1061. Of the 
reign of {Somesvar.i III) BhCilokamalla. Mysore Imcr., 134 (No. 62); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 230. 

541. Davangere Inscription, Mysore State. S. 1064. Of the 
reign of {Soniesvara III) Bhulokamalla and of his feudatory Vira- 
Pdndyadeva, residing at Ucchangidurga and governing the Nolamba- 
vadi 32,000. Mysore Inscr., 16 (Vo. 8); Kielhorn’s List No. 231. 

542. liuli Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. A 
fragmentary record of the reign of BhCilokamalla. Karn. Inscr.^ 32. 

543. Chitaldurg Inscription, Mysore State. S. 1045 (?). Of 
Jagadekamalla II and of his feudatory the Mahamandalesvara Vijaya 
Pdndyadeva, lord of Kancipura, residing at Ucchahgi and ruling the 
Nolarnbovadi 32,000. Mvsore laser., 8 (No. 4); Kielhorn’s List 
No. 225. 

544. Badami Inscription, Badami laluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 1061. I’he inscription records how in the 2nd year of the reign of 
Jagadekamalla two of his Dandanayakas, Mahddeva and Pdladeva at 
the request of a certain Ramadeva, allotted to the temple of Yoge^vara, 
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which Paramanandadeva had caused to be built, a yearly grant 
of ten gadydnas out of the proceeds of the tax or impost called 
Siddhaya. I A, 6. 140; Kielhorn’s List No. 229. 

545. Shirsangi Inscription, Saundatti Taluka, Belgaum District. 
Undated, ‘but of the reign of Jagadekamalla II and introduces . his 
Mahapradhaina DandanayaHa Kesmayya as ruling over the Erada- 
runuru (the two six-hundred) division. Then it extols the town of 
Belvola which was also called ‘ Rsyasrngapura’ or ‘Pirisihgi’ and records 
several grants to one Rudrasaktideva for the worship and repairs of 
the temple of Grame^varadeva. Composed by Kalidevapandita and 
engraved by Ruvaricakravartin Sumatoja. Kar. Inscr., 33. 

546. Managoli Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
§. 1065. Forms part of a long record of the time of the Kajacurya 
king Bijjala of S. 1084, See No, 603 below Registers certain grants 
which were bestowed by VervoTiJagadekamaUa (II) himself and by other 
people, on the god. Siva, in the form of the local god Kalidevesvara 
of Manigavalli. Mentions one Mddirdja who was the mahdprabhii of 
the village and a certain Basava or Basavarasayya who built the 
temple of Kalidevesvara. EL 5. IS; Kielhorn’s List No. 232. 

547. Kodikop Inscription. S. 1066, of the 7th year of the reign 
of Jagadekamalla II and of his feudatory the Sinda Maharnandale- 
svara Jagadekamalla Permadi I. JBBRAS. 1 1. 253; Ktelhorn’s 
List No. 233. 

548. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 1067. Refers itself to the reign of Jagadekamalla II and records 
some endowments to the Jain Temple at Puli for the maintenance 
of the ascetics residing in it. The grantor was one Nimana. 
EL 18. 174. 

549. Naregal Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 872. Of the reign of Jagadekamalla II and of the Sinda Maha- 
mandalesvara Jagadekamalla Permadi I, ruling at Erambirage. 
Records a grant which is stated to have been made. The date has 
nothing to do with the reign of Jagadekamalla II. JBBRAS, 11. 
239; Kielhokn’s List No. 234. 

550. Lakshmeshvar Inscription, Miraj State, Dharwar District. 
Dated in the 10th year of the reign of Jagadekamalla II, this record 
introduces his minister Kesiraja who was at that time governing the 
Bcjavala 300, the Huligcre 300, tlie Halasige 12,000, and the 
Hanungallu 500 and then records that the Dandanayaka Macarasa set 
up a golden finial {kalasa) upon the temple of Mahasvayiuhbhu 
Somanatha at Purikara and gave to that temple a grant of land in 
Kunduravalli. The record was engraved by one Cavoja. EL 16. 46; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 235. 

,550. Lakshmeshvar Inscription, Miraj State, Dharwar District. 
Dated in the 10th year of the reign of Jagadekamalla II, this record 
introduces his minister Keitrdja who was at that time governing the 
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Belavala 300, the Hujigere 300, the Malasige 12,000 and the 
Hanungath 500 and then records that on6 general Mdcarasa set up a 
golden finial (ka^asa) upon the temple of Mahasvayambhu Somanatha 
at Purikara and gave for that purpose a grant of land in Kimdura- 
vajU. Engraved by Cavoja. EL 16. 46; Kielhorn’s No. 235. 

551. Harihar Inscription, Chitaldurg District, Mysore State. 
S. 1069. Of the reign oi JagadrkamaUa II and of his feudatory the 
Mahamandlesvara Vira Pfwdyadeva. Dated in the 10th year of the 
reign of the former; while the latter was ruling over the Nolamba- 
vadi 32,000. Mysore Inscr^y 67 (No. 34); Kielhorn’s List No. 236. 

552. Muttage Inscriptions, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
Dated the 10th year of the reign of Jagadekamalladei a (S. 1069). 
INKK. 79, 87. (Nos. 8 and 9). 

553. Bijapur Museum Inscription (S. 1071). Dated the 13th year 
of the reign of Jagadekamalla II, the inscriptions mention the (Sinda) 
Mahamandalesvara Petma (Permddi I) as governing the districts of 
Kisukadu 70, Bagadage 70, -Kelavadi 300 and the Nareyamgal 12, 
ASL AR, 1930-34, p. 243 (only noticed). 

554. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 1071. Of the 
13th year of the reign of Jagadekamalla 11 and of his feudatory the 
Mahamandalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Jagaddeva of the Santara family 
of Patti Pombuccapara. Mysore Inscr., 97 (No. 44); Kielhorn^s List 
No. 237. 

555. Harihar Inscription, Chitaldurg District, Mysore State. 
Of the time of Jagadekamalla II and of the Kalaciirya, Bijjala and 
iiis servant the Mahamandalesvara Vijaya Pdridyadevay the ruler of 
Nolambavadi 32,000. Mentions one officer of the last, named Isvara 
of Sinda descent and is called the ‘Lord of KarahaUi’, Mysore Inscr.y 
60 (No. 32); Kielhorn’s List No. 238. 

556. Huli Inscription, Saundatti Taluka, Belgaum District. 
Undated, but of the time of Jagadekamalladeva 11. Kar, Ins r.y 32. 

557. Hulgur Inscription. S. 1076. Of 7W^/ III. I A 12.209 
(No. 18); Kielhorn’s List No. 239. 

558. Balagamve Inscription, Mysore State. S. 1077. Of the 
6th year of the reign of {Taila III) Trailokyamalla and of the 
Kalacurya Mahamandalesvara Bijjanay Lord of Kalahjara and his 
Dandanayaka Mahddeva. Mysore I user. , 100 (No. 45); Kielhorn’s 
List No. 240. 

559. Siddapur Inscription. iS. 1080. Of the reign of the 
Kadarnba (of Goa) Mahamandalesvara Sivacitta Permddiy Lord of 
BanavasI and (his brothei) the Yuvaraja Vijaydditya II, staying near 
Sampagadi. lA, 11.273; Kielhorn’s No. 241. 

560. Golihalli Inscription. Refers to the reign of Kadarnba 
Sivacitta Permddiy a feudatory of the Calukyas of Kalyana and records 
various donations that were made in the 14th, 17th and 26th years of 
his reign. JBBRAS. 9. 296; Kielhorn’s List No. 242. 
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561. Pattadkal Inscription, Badami laluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 1084 (for 1085). Of the Sinda Mahamandalesvara Cavunda II. 
JBBRAS, 11. 259; Kielhorn*s List No. 243. 

562. Savargaon Inscription, luljapur Taluka, Osmanabad 
District, Hyderabad State. S. 1086. The inscription mentions a 
Mahamandalesvara Kadamba Mdradadeva Raiiaka and then records 
that two of his officers Mddhava Ndyaka and Ldhinipa Ndydka who 
allotted two ddrnas as a monthly grant for the upkeep of the temple 
of Ambadevi. No sovereign lord is mentioned. SMIJD. 2. 1 (No. 9). 

563. Davangerc Inscription, Mysore State. S. 1087. Of the 
Mahamandalesvara Vijaya Bdndyadeva who ruled the Nojambavadi 
32,000 and residing at Uccangi, of the 15th year of the reign of (?) 
Tailapa Trailokyamalla {Taila III). Mysore Inscr., 17 (No. 9); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 244. 

564. Harihar Inscription, Chitaldurg District, Mysore State. 
Undated. Of the time of Nurnmdi Tailapa (Taila III), and of the 
Kalacurya Bijjala and his dependent Kasapayya Ndyaka, My sole 
Inscr., 57 (No. 30); Kielhorn’s List No. 245. 

565. Hangal Inscriptions, Dharwar District. Two memorial 
tablets of the time of Nurmudi Tailapa ('laila III). Kieliiorn’s List 
No. 246. 

566. Aihole Inscription, Hungund Taluka, Bijapur District. 
Ca. Vi. 94 (S. 1091). A record of the Sinda Mahamandalesvara 
Cdmunda II. I'he portion recording the grant has been broken away 
and lost. lA, 9. 97; Kielhorn’s List No. 247. 

567. Davangere Inscription, Mysore State, fi. 1091. Of the 
Mahamandalesvara l ijaya Pdndyadeva ‘Lord of Kahclpura’ residing 
at Uccangi and ruling the Nojambavadi 32,000. Mysore laser. , 213 
(No. 13); Kielhorn’s List No. 248. 

568. Halsi Inscription, Records two grants made by Sivacitta 
and Visnucitta, the Kadamba feudatories, in the 23rd and 25th years 
of their joint reign in Kaliyuga 4,270 and 4,272 respectively. 
JBBRAS. 9. 278 j Kielhorn’s List No. 249.. 

569. Harihar Inscription, Chitaldurg District, Mysore State. 
S. 1093 and 1095. Of the Mahamandalesvara Vijaya-Pandyadeva, 
Lord of Kancipura and of his Dandanatha Viiaya Permddi, Mysore 
Imcr.t 51 (No. 28); Kielhorn’s List No. 250. 

570. Harihar Inscription, of the Mahamandalesvara Vira- 
Pa7idyadeva and Vijaya Pandyadeva. Mysore Inscr.^ 71 (No. 35); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 251. 

571. Harihar Inscription, of Vijaya Pandyadeva (?). Mysore 
Insir.y 71 (No. 36); Kielhorn’s List No. 252. 

572. Kurgod Inscription, Bellary District, Madras Presidency. 
S. 1095 , 1103. The inscription divides itself in three parts: 
(i) Mentions Somehara IV as the reigning king of Kuntala, at 
Kalyana, and introduces the Sinda Mahamandalesvara Rdcamalla II 
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as ruling in Kurugodu. It is recorded that a high minister of 
Rdcamalla I, the grandfather of Rdcamalla II, built a temple to Siva 
Svayambhu, and that Rdcamalla I granted for its endowment in 
S. 1095 an estate which he vested in a certain Bala Sivacarya, an 
acarya ob the Kalamukha and Lakule^vara theology, as trustee; 
(ii) records an endowntent of a village JintegrSma to the same temple 
and trustee by Rdcamalla II in 5. 1103; (iii) registers a'^grant of 
some land to the same temple and records that the wives of Baciraja, 
the high minister of Rdcamalla I, immolated themselves by the rite 
of Salt when he died. EL 14. 270; Kjelhorn’s List No. 253. 

573. Degamve Inscription, S. 1098. Inscription of the 
Kadamba feudatory chief ^ivacitta Permddi^ dated in the Kaliyuga 
4,275 which was the 28th year of his reign. JfBBRAS. 9. 266. 287; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 254. 

574. Degamve Inscription. Undated. Records the construction 
of two temples at the command of Kamaladevi, the queen of the 
Kadamba feudatory chief Swacitta. JBBBAS. 9. 294; Kielhorn's 
List No. 255. 

575. Terdal Inscription, Sangli State, Deccan. S.1104. 
Records a grant made by Svamins of the Vira-bananju sect to the 
temple of Nerninatha at leridala. I A, 14. 15; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 256. 

576. Dambal Inscription, §. 1106. Of Somesvara IV. Tribhu- 
vanamalla; Kielhorn’s List No. 257. 

577. Bijapur Museum Inscription, §.1106. Of the 3rd year 
of the reign of Somesvara IV. A hitherto unknown Yadava subordi- 
nate who bore the name Gommarasa is here stated to have made a 
gift of the village GandagereyahalH to a temple. ASl, AR. 1930-34, 
p. 243, (only noticed), 

578. Kallakeri Inscription, Hangal Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 1107. Of the 3rd year of the reign of Somesvara IV, Records 
that on the specified date, one Caladahkarama Madiseiti met his death 
in a raid at Kalukere by Tailahadeva of Davaiiagere. ASL AR, 
1935-36, p. 103, (only noticed). 

579. Sirsangi Inscription, Saundatti Taluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 1108. Of the reign of Somesvara IV. Kar, Inscr.y 38. 

580. Terdal Inscription, Sangli State, Deccan. §.1109. 
Records a grant made to the temple of Nerninatha at Teridala by the 
Dandanayaka Bhdyideva. lA, 14. 15; Kielhorn^s List No. 258. 

581. I'oragal Inscription, Torgal, Kolhapur State, Deccan. 
§.1110. Records a grant of land to the god Suggalesvara by 
Suggaladevi, with the permission of her husband, the Mahamandale^- 
vara Barma, lA, 12. 96; Kielhorn’s List No. 259. 

582. Hangal Inscription, S. 1111. Of Somesvara IV, Tribhu- 
vanamalla and of his feudatory, tlie Kadamba (of Hangal), Maha- 
mandalesvara Kdmadeva, Kielhorn’s List No. 260. 
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583. Kallkeri Inscription of the reign of Soweivara IV. States 
that a servant of Madisetti fell during the storming of the fort of 
Kundagola. ASL AR, 1935-36, (only noticed). 

584. Halsi Copper-plates of the Kadamba feudatory chief 
Jayakesin III, dated in the Kaliyuga 4,288 which was the 13th year 
of his reign. JBBRAS. 9. 241; Kifxhorn*s List No. 261. 

585. Kittur Inscription of the Kadamba feudatory chief 
Jayakesin III, dated in the Kaliyuga 4,289, the 15th }ear of his reign. 
JBBRAS, 9. 304; Kielhorn’s List No. 262. 

586. Konnur Inscription, Gokak Taluka, Belgaum District. 
Undated. Records grants made by Ray anayy army aka^ and others at 
Kondanuru in Kundarige kampana in Kundi 3,000 to the temple of 
Mahatirthatatesvaradeva during the reign of the Ratta Mahamandale- 
svara Kdrtiavirya III who was governing the Kundi 3,000. 
JBBRAS, 10. 18; ASWI, 3. 103; Kielhorn’s List No. 263. 

587. Raybag Inscription, §. 1 124. Of the Ratta Mahamandale^- 
vara Kdrtavirya IV. Graham’s Kolhapur ^ 415 (No. 9); Kielhorn’s 
List No. 264. 

588. Kalholi Inscription, Gokak Taluka, Belgaum District. 
1127. Records certain grants that were made by and at the 

command of the Ratta Mahamandalesvara Kdrttavirya IV, on behalf 
of a Jaina temple that had just been built at Sindana-Kalpole in the 
Kururnbetta kampana in the Kundi 3,000. JBBRAS, 10. 220; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 265. 

589. Bhoj Copper-plates, Chikodi Taluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 1131. 8*/' X 14;!;" (3). Issued from Venugrama. The inscription is 
one of the Alahamandalesvara Kdrtavirya IV of the RaUa family ol 
Saundatti and Belgaum. It is non-sectarian and records the grant oi 
the village Bhoyija in the KoravaUi kampana in the Kundi 3,000 to 
a number of Brahmanas. 'The grant was made l)y Kdrtavirya himselt 
in conjunction with his younger brother, the Yiivaraja Mallikdriuna. 
Composed by Adityadeva and written by Balavarman. lA, 19. 245; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 266. 

590. Nesargi Inscription, Sampgaon d'aluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 1141. Records the erection of three lihga temples of Ilabbesvara, 
IVIanikesvara, and Siddesvara at Nesarige by one Bdceyandyaka and 
his wife Mayidevi. 'Rhen it records various grants of lands, titles and 
duties made to these temples at the command of Kdrtavirya l\ . 
JBBRAS. 10. 240; Kielhorn’s List No. 267. 

591. Saundatti Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 1151. Gives the genealogy of the Ratta family from Laksmldeva I 
to his grandson Laksmldeva II. Municandradeva, the rajagrru of the 
Ratos was administering the Sugandhavarti 12 under Laksmldeva II, 
and had among his assistants one Mallikdrjuna whose son Kesirdja 
having thrice visited the god Mallikarjuna at Sri Saila brought back 
with him a lihga made out of the sacred rock of the hill and set it up 
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in a temple of the god MallikSrjuna or JVIallinatha by the tank of 
Nagarakere outside the city of SugandhaVartti. He afterwards gave 
. the post of the high priest of this temple to one Lingayya or Vama- 
4akti, The inscription then records various grants of lands made to 
this temple in S.. 1 152, at the command of the Rajaguru Mtinicandra- 
deva while Laksmidevu II was ruling at his capital ' Venugrama. 
Composed by Madiraja, son of Kesiraja. ASWL 3. 1 !0; }BBRAS. 
10. 260; KitLHORN’s List No. 268. 

592. Goa Copper-plates. Kaliyuga 4,348 (§. 1172), 72"x5|" (3). 
Records that the Kadamba Sasthadeva II, in conjunction with Kama- 
(leva gave to his Rajaguru a rice -field in the village Salibhatti, near 
the temple of the god Murtti-Narayana in the north part of the city 
of Gopakapuri where the presiding god is Govesvara. Composed by 
Catyanarya and written by Narayana. I A. 14. 289; Kielhorn’s List 
No. 269‘. 

593. Degamve Inscription. Undated. JBBRAS. 9. 310; 

Kielhorn’s List No. 270. • 

594. 'Cerwan Copper-plates, Rajapur Taluka, Katnagiri District. 
S. 1182. Measurements not mentioned. Belong to the reign of the 
Mahamandalesvara Kamvadevardja^ a feudatory of the Calukyas and 
record the grant of a village Tereovataka to certain Brahmanas. The 
grantor was Kesava Mahdjaniy a minister of Kamvadeva. A temple of 
the god Vimalesvara at Tereovataka also received a field for the pur- 
poses of its upkeep. Written by one Govinda. JBBRAS, 4. 105; 
Kielhorn’s Lut No. 271. 

595. British Museum Copper-plates. Undated. 8y'x5J'^ (3). 
Belong to Vira Satydhaya and record grants of land in the village 
Selagara-grama in the Kongulavalli 12 in the Mirihji 300. lA. 14. 
141. S, lA. 30. 369; Kielhorn’s No. 272. 

596. Bangalore Museum Copper-plates. S.366. lO j " X 6 V' (3)* 
Of the time of Vira Nonamba. I A. 8. 94; Kielhorn’s List No. 273. 
S. lA. 30. 221 (No. 49). 

597. Kolhapur Inscription, Kolhapur State, Deccan. Undated. 
Records grant to the temple of Mahalaksmi at Kolhapur by the king 
Somadeva. Written by Vidyadhara Pandita. JBBRAS, 2. 270; 
Kielhorn’s List No. 274. 

The Kalacuryas— 5P5-(555 

598. Ingleshvar Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 1051. Of the Kalacurya Mahamandalesvara Uermadideva, a 
feudatory of the Calukya King Bhulokamalladeva Somewara of 
Kalyana. I’his is the only known inscription of Hermddideva, the 
father of Bijjala, It records that when the Mahamandalesvara 
Hermddideva was governing the Tarddavadi-nadu as a subordinate of 
the Calukya King Bhulokamalladeva Somesvara a ctri^in JKilakantha 
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Nay aka made a gift of land to the temple of Nllakanthcsvara. ASL 
AR, 1930-34, p. 209, (only noticed); INKK. 76 (No. 7). ‘ 

599. Talgunda Inscription. S. 1079. Of the Mahamandales- 
vara Bhujabala Cakravartin Bijjana and his Dandanayaka Kenmayya 
{Kesava),* Mysore Imcr.^ 188 (No. 102); Kielhorn’s LisiJSio, 275. 

600. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Third year of the reign of the Bhujabala Cakravartin* Bijjana, 
Mysore Inscr., 182 (No. 90); Kielhorn’s List No. 276. 

601. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State*. 
S. 1080. Of the Maharajadhiraja Bhujabala Cakravartin Bijjala 
Tribhuvanamalla and his feudatory the Dandanayaka Kesimayya 
{Kesava or Kesirdja). Mysore Inscr., 152 (No. 74);* Kielhorn’s List 
No. Ill, 

602. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
S. 1084. The record belongs to the reign of Bijjana and records 
some grants of land by Ddsirdja for the upkeep of the Nagara-Bhavi 
and some other local’ establishments .and for the expenses of the 
worship of the Agastyesvar Temple. EL 18. 212; Kar, imer,, p. 53. 

603. Managoli Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 1084. The Record contains two dates: S. 1065, which was the 
5th year of the reign of the Calukya King Perma Jagadekamalla II, 
and S. 1084 which was the 6th year of the reign of Bijjala, The 
record belongs to the latter but makes reference to certain events of 
the time of the former and registers certain grants which were 
bestowed by him and by other people on god Siva, in the form of 
the local god Kalidevesvara of Manimgavalli which was established 
by a certain Basava. Then it records a variety of grants made by 
various persons to the same god in the reign of the King Bijjala, 
EL 5. 15; Kielhorn’s List No. 278. 

604. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore Slate. 
Sixth year of the reign of Bijjala, the Mahamandalesvara Bhujabala 
Cakravartin, and his feudatory the Dandanayaka Barmarasa. Mysore 
Inscr.y 92 (No. 43); Kielhorn’s List No. 279. 

605. Managoli Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
S. 1088. Of the 10th year of the reign of Bijjala, the inscription 
records certain grants that were made to a temple of the god Visnu 
in the form of Canna-Kes^ava. EL 5. 24; Kielhorn’s List No. 280. 

606. Harihar Inscription, Chitaldurg District, Mysore State, 
Of the time of Maharajadhiraja Bhujabala Cakravartin Bijjana 
Tribhuvanamalla and his feudatory the Dandanayaka Barmarasa, 
Mysore Inscr., 64 (No. 33); Kielhorn’s List No. 281. 

607. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Of the time of Bhujabala Cakravartin Bijjana and his feudatory the 
Dandanayaka Padmarasa, Mysore Inscr.y 162 (No. 83); Kielhorn’s 
List No. 282. 

608. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State, 

10 ' 
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Of the time of Bhujabala Cakravartin Bijjaria, Mysore Inscr., 182 
(No. 91); Kielhorn’s List No. 283. 

609. Sorab Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. Of 
Bijjana. Mysore Inset, y 206 (No. 110); Kielhorn's List No. 284. 

610. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Kalacurya year 16th of Bhujabala Cakravartin Tribhuvanamalla 
Bijjana. Records the transference of the government by Bijjana to 
his son Soma {Sovideva), Mysore Inscr.y 109 (No. 48); Kielhoi^’s 
List No. 285. 

611. Huli Inscription, Parasgad Taluka, Belgaum District. 
§. 1084. Refers itself to the reign of Bijjala and records the 
restoration of the decayed temple of Kesava (Visnu) of Nagara- 
khandi and some grants to it by Ddsirdja. EL 18. 208. 

612. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Sixth year of the reign of Sovidevoy the Bhujabala Cakravartin. 
Mysore Inset, y 174 (No. 86); Kielhorn’s List No. 286. 

613. Narsapur Inscription. Of the 7th year of the reign of the 
Bhujabala Cakravartin Sovideva, PSOCI. (No. 101); Kielhorn’s 
List No. 287. 

614. An Inscription of Rayamurari Sovideva (Somesvaradeva). 
S. 1095. The Mahamandalesvara Karrikheyadeva who was the 
governor of Tarda vadi and Ghateyama Sdhaniy another officer, who 
made a gift of land to the temple of Mulasthanadeva at Tamba figure 
in this record for the first time. ASL AR. 1930-34, p. 243, (only 
noticed). 

615. Bhivghat Inscription, Satara District. §. 1095. QBISM. 

616. Kukkanur Copper-plates, Athni Taluka, Belgaum District. 

1096; \2-\j2" x 9" (3). Record a grant of land to 14 Brahmanas 

and to the god Somesvara in the village of Battaci in the Kanariibade 
country by the king Somesvara at the instance of Savaladevi. Com- 
posed by Adityadeva. JBBRAS. 18. 274; Kielhorn’s List No. 288. 

617. Hulgur Inscription, Bankapur Taluka, Dharwar District. 
S. 1096. A record of the king Somesvara containing three dates. 
Notice of the date only in I A, 18. 127; Kielhorn’s List No. 289. 

618. Yewur Inscription. 7th year of the reign of the king 
Rayamurari Sovideva, Records a grant of land for the maintenance 
of the temple of the god Mallikarjuna at Ehur. 'The donor is a 
certain Tripur dntaka-devarasay the Mahaprabhu of Ehur, who made 
the grant at the instance of his Talavara Caudeyanayaka. EL 
12. 336. 

619. Talagund Inscription, Mysore State. Of Cakravartin 
Sovideva, Mysore Inser,y 187 (No. 100); Kielhorn’s List No. 290. 

620. Ingleshvar Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur District. 
Of the time of Rayamurari Sovideva. “It tells us that Candra, 
a scion of the Hila family whose son Sovarasa built a trikuta 
temple of Somanathadeva at Ingle^vara, was the niyoga (minister) of 
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Hermadideva' s queen Velvanidevt who was not known to us before. We 
further learn from this record that a grant of land which was made to 
the said temple of Inglesvara by the Mahapradhana Senadhipati Deva-' 
Dandanayaka was entrusted to Jnanasaktipandita, the deary a of the 
Svayarhbhu Ketesvara temple at Vijayapura. This D6va Dandanayaka 
was also unknown to us before”. ASL AR, 1930-34 p. 2Q9 (only 
noticed) : INKK, 113 (No. 14). 

621. Ittagi Inscription, Raichur District, Hyderabad State,. 
Deccan. §. 1100. Second year of the reign of Sarhkama, It records 
grants which were made for the temple of Mahadeva and were given 
in trust to the 400 Mahajanas of Ittage bv a certain Nagadtvayya 
Ndyaka, EL 13. 59. 

622. Managoli Inscription, Bagewadi Taluka, Bijapur Dustrict. 
S. 1101. Of the time of the king Samkania. Registers grants that 
were made by the direction of the king himself to the Mahajanas or 
the Brahmanas of Manigavalli, headed by the Mahaprabhu Isvaradeva 
and to some other persons. El 5. 26; Kiflhorn’s List No. 291. 

623. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Dated in the 3rd year of the reign of the Cakravartin Sankama 
NissafikamaUa, the inscription belongs to him and his feudatories the 
Dandanayaka Kemajdyya and the Gutta Mahamandalesvara Sampa- 
ka asa, Mysore hscr., 161 (No. 74); Kielhorn’s List No. 292. 

624. Ron Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. S. 1102. 
Belongs to the reign of Sankama and the Sinda chief Vikramdditya. 
It records certain endowments and gifts by Vikramdditya (and his 
brother Bijjana) to the sSanctuaries of Camesvara and Miilesvara at 
the request of Baceya Sahani, a servant of the former. Gurubhakta- 
deva, a Saiva divine of the Parvata school of the Kalamukhas was the 
trustee of the endowments. 111 . 19. 226. 

625. Yewur Inscription. Fourth year of the reign of the king 
Sani amadeva, Records the donation of two plots of land and the 
right of drawing water to Jhanara.4i, the abbot of the Saiva monastery 
attached to the local temple of Svayambhu Sbmanatha (Siva) for the 
maintenance of his establishment. The grantor was Tripw dntaka 
Deiarasa^ the Mahaprabhu of Ehur. EL 12. 338* 

626. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Of the 5th year of the reign of Sankama. Mysore Inscr., 75 (No. 39); 
Kielhorn’s List No. 293, 

627. Harihar Inscription, Chitaldurg District, Mysore State. 
Of Sankama and his Dandnayaka Kdvana (Kavanayya). Mysore 
Inscr.y 60 (No. 31); Kielhorn’s List No. 294. 

628. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Of Cakravartin Ahavamalla. Mysore Inscr,^ 184 (No. 95); Kiel- 
horn’s List No. 295. 

629. Sudi Inscription, Ron Taluka, Dharwar District. The 
inscription was originally intended to record a grant to some religioys 
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establishment, but in its present mutilated form it contains only 
historical introduction and even that is incomplete. £■/., 15. 109. 

630. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Of Cakravartin Ahavamalla and his Dandanayaka Kesimayya. Mysore 
Inscr.y 138'(No.'67); Kielhorn’s L/5/ No. 296. 

631. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Third year of the reign of Bhujabala Cakravartin Ahavamalla, The 
.inscription belongs to him and to his feudatory the Dandayaka Kesi- 
mayya, Mysore Inscr,^ 115 (No. 55); Kielhorn’s List No. 297. 

632. Haralahalli Inscription. S. 1103 and S. 1110. Of 
Ahavamalla and his feudatory the Gutta Mahamandalesvara jfoyideva 
I. PSOCI No. 230; KfFLUORN’s List No. 298. 

633. Balagamve Inscription, Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
S. 1105, 8th year of tlie reign of Ahavamalla, Mysore Jnscr.^ 184 
(No, 94); Kielhorn's List No. 299. 

634. Behatti Copper-plates, Huli Taluka, Dharwar District. 

S. 1106, 11.— ^" X 7 — I" (3). Record the grant by the king 

Singhanadeva to 1000 Brahmanas of the village of Kukkanuru in the 
Beluvala 300. The inscription also registers a minor grant of land 
and a house l)y Divdkara Dandanayaka of Kothara. Composed by 
Adityadeva and engraved by Laksmideva. lA 4.275; Kielhorn’s 
List No. 300. 

635. Mutgi Inscription, 3rd year of the reign of Bhillarna, 
EL 15. 34. 
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(a) This appendix provides a geographical index to the list of* 
inscriptions. 'Fhe inscriptions are grouped according to districts and 
talukas and are enumerated against each place in chron9logic3.!, sequence. 
'Fhe dates are given in brackets. Dates in eras other than the ^^aka era or 
in regnal years have been reduced to the respective appoximatc equivalent 
in the Saka era. 

{h) Italics numbers represent copper-plate grants. 

(c) Spurious inscriptions of the W. Calukyas of Badami are indicated 
by an asterisk (*) above the number. 

{d) The appendix also indicates the language or languages in which 
the inscription is composed. 'Fi)e languages are indicated thus: 

Prakrt * Kanaresc f 

Sarhskrt Marathi 

and bilingual records as (° meaning Samskrt-Prakrt. 

{e) Abbreviations — 


LL— Lueders’ I>ist. 
Sa™Satavahana 
KS = Ksaharata 
Ab=Abhira 

SSK=Silaharas of South Konkan 
CK~Calukyas of Kalya n 


A —Ancient 

CB=Calukyas of Badami 
Ra~Rastrakutas .of Malkhed 
SNK—Silaharas of North Konkan 
SK=Silaharas of Kolhapur 
Y— Yadavas 


K— Kalacurvas 


Thana District 


Bassein Taluka 
J^lace — Name 

1. Agashi 

2. Basscin 

3. Borivli 

4. Kalambhom 

5. Kanheri 


6. Karanjgaon 

7. Mandvi 

8. Padana 

9. Sopara 

10. Vakala 

11. Manikpur 

Bhivavdi Taluka 

1. Bhadane 

2. Lonad 

3. Vadavalli 


Numbers 

SNK. 210^ 1072) 

Y. 260° (S. 991); SNK. 215“ (S. 1083) 

SNK. 211“ (S.1075) 

SNK. 220“ 

Sa. LL. 994“, 1024*, 98/*,— (2nd Cen. .A. I).); 
A.LL. 984 (° *), 98S*, 988*, 989“-992“, y9.>*, 
995*, 996*, 997“, 998*-1017*, 1018(° *), 
1019*-1023*, 1025*-1034‘--(2nd Cen. .A.D ) 
Ra. 125” (g. 765), 126“ (S. 775), 134” (fi. 799); 
SNK. 192” (S. 76.5), 193° (S. 775), 194” (i^. 799). 
SNK. 213” 

SNK. 222” (S. 1125) 

A.LL. 973*-982*, 983“— (1st Cen. A.D.) 
ASOKA* (3rd Cen. B.C.); S.'sK. 209“ (S. 1071) 
A.LL. 968*-972* -(3rd Cen. B.C.). 

SNK. 221” (§. 1120) 


SNK. 198° (§. 919) 

SNK. 216”, (S. 1106), 223° (S. 1162) 
SNK. 206° (S. 1049) 


Bombay Suburbs 

1. Bhandup SNK. 200° (S. 948) 

2. Jogeshvari A.LL. 1036 (* °) 

(Araboli) 
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Nawe 

3. Vehar 

4. Pare! 

Kalyan Taluka 
1 . Ambarnath 
Thana Taluka 
1. Thalia 

Xlmbargaon Peta 
1. Sanjan 

Kolaba District^ 
Karjat Taluka 

1. Ambivle 

2. Kondane 

Mahad Taluka 

1. Kol 

2. Mahad • 

3. Ray gad 

Mangaon Taluka 
1. Kuda 

Ur an Peta 

1. Chanje 

2. Rauvad 

Janjira State 
1. Murud Janjira 


RaTNAGIRI DiSiRICT 
Chiplun Taluka 
1. Chiplun 
Devgad Taluka 
1. Kharepatan 

Guhagar Peta 
L Narvan 
Malwan Taluka 
1 . Kandalgaon 
Rajapur Taluka 
1 . Terwan 
Vengurla Peta 
1. Kochre 
Sawantwadi State 
1. Nerur 
(Kudal Division) 


Numbers 


SNK. 204*^ 

SNK. 218t (g, 1109) 

SNK. 203*^ ($. 982) 

SNK. 199^ (S. 939); Y. 34r (§. 1194); 359^ 
(&. 1212 ) 

CB. 3r] Ra. 133^ (S. 793) 


A.LL. 1069*/1090* -(2nd Cen. B.C.) 
A.LL. 1071 (2nd Cen. B.C.) 


A.LL. 1075’^-1077*-(ls‘t Cen. A.D.) 
A.LL' 1072*.1074* -(2nd Cen. A.D.) 
CB. 40'^ (S. 625j 


A.LL. 1037 ^--1041*, 1042(*>1044(*°), 1045*, 
1046(*^),1047(*>1048*--1068*-(l8tcen.B.C.) 

SNK. 208" (j5. 1060), 226" (S. 1182) 

SNK. 2241: (S. 1181). 

SNK. (.^.915), /.V7" (S. 915), 207" 

(S, 1059). 


CB. 77"; SNK. 214" (S. 1078) 

SSK, 227^ (S. 930); CK. 386^ \ SNK. 2(75" 
(g. 1016) 

CB. 62" (S. 664) 

CB. /r* (S. 536) 

CK. 594" (S. 1182) 

CJl 3r 

CB. 7"*, 76"*, 28^ (S. 581), (S. 622), 5r 

(g. 627) 59\ 
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Goa 

1. Goa CB. 8“ (g. 532); CK. 592° (g. 1 172) 

N. Kanaka District 

1. Banawasi A.LL. 1186^(2nd Cen. .A.D.); CK. 43‘2t(S. 990). 

\V. Khandesh District ^ 

Dhulia Taluka 

1. Dhulia Ra. 701) 

Sakri Taluka 

1. Pimpalner CB. (S. 310) 

Shahade Taluka 

1. Torkhede Ra 72/^(6.735) 

Sindkhed Taluka 

1. Methi ^ Y. 309° (6. 1176) 

Talode Taluka 

1. Kharda Ra 767° (6. 894) 

E. Khandesh District 
Chalisgaon Taluka 

1. Bahai 

2. Patne 

3. Pimpri 

4. Pitalkhoie 

5. Vaghli 

Pachore Taluka 
1. Bahulawad 

Nasik District 
Baglan Taluka 
1. Lohoner CB. 72° (6. 552) 

Dindori Taluka 

1. Wani Ra. (g. 730) 

Igatpuri Taluka 

1. Nirpan CH. 22“* 

Nasik Taluka 

1. Anjaneri Y. 262° (S. 1063) 

2. Nasik Sa. LL. 1 144* {3rd. Cen. B.C.), 1 141 * (2nd Cen. 

B.C.); Ks. LL. 1131 (‘“I, 1132*-1 135* (1st 
Cen. R.C.); Sa. LL. 1125*-1126*-(l9t Cen. 
A.D.), 1122*-1124*. 1146*'-1147*-(2nd Cen. 
A.D.); Ab. LL. 1137 (*°) (3rd Cen. A.D.); 
A. LL. 1136(*°), 1138*-1140*, 1142*-1143*, 
1145*, l!48*-1149*-(lst Cen. A.D.) 


Y. 279“ (S. 1144) 

Y. 263° (g. 1075), 271(°|) (g. 1128) 
Ra. 99° (g. 697) 

A.LL. 1187*- 1193*-(2nd Cen. B.C.) 
Y. 259° (g. 991) 


Ra. 117° (g.732) 


Ahmednagar District 
Akole Taluka 
1. Kalas Budrukh 


Y. 257° (g. 948) 
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Samgamncr Taluka 

1. Ashvi 

2. Samganiner 

Sholapur District 

Mahhiras^ Taluka 
1, Vela pur 
Pandharpur Taluka 
1. Pulunja 
Sholapur Taluka 
1. Alardi 


Numbers 

Y. 261° (S. 1020) 

Y. 256° (S. 922) 

Y. 363J (g. 1222), 364t (S. 1222), 3671 (S. 1227) 
Y. 270° (S. 1121), 284t (6. 1148) 

Y. 273° (6. 1134) 


Poona District 


Haveli Taluka 
1. Poona 
Junnar Taluka 

1. Junnar 

2. Nanaghat 

Khed Taluka 
1. Kendur 
Mawal Taluka 

1. Bedsa 

2. Bhaja 

3. Kaiic 


4. Shelarwadi 
Purandar Taluka 

1 . Bopgaon 

2. Jejuri 

3. Pur 

Shirur Peta 
1. 'J'alegaon 
Bhor State 

1. Bhor 

2. Nadsur 

Aundh State 


CB. 37° (6. 612); Ra. 04° (S. 6S0) 


Ks. LL. 1174* (1st Cen. B.C.); A. LL. 1150*- 
1173*, 1175*-1183Mlst Cen. A.D.) 

Sa. LL. 1112* (2nd Cen. B.C.); A LL. 1113*- 
1120*-(lst Cen. A.D.) 

CB. 70° (S. 672) 


A. LL. 1109*-llll*-(2nd Cen. B.C.) 

A. LL. 1078*-1085*-(2nd Cen. B.C.) 

Ks. LL. 1097*, 1099* (1st Cen. B.C.); Sa. LL. 
1105* (1st A.D.), 1106* (2nd Cen. A.D.); 
A. LL. 1086*-1096*, 1098*, 1100*-! 104*, 
1107*-1108*-(2nd Cen. B.C.-2nd Cen. A.D.) 
A. LL. 1121* (1st Cen. A.D.) 


CB. 53° (S. 640) 
CB. 35° (g. 609) 
Y. 355J (g. 1207) 


Ra. 05° (g. 690) 


Ra. 101° (g. 702) 

A. LL. 1067*-1068*-(2nd Cen. B.C.) 


1. Bhivghat (Nelkaranji 

in Atpadi) K. 612\ (g. 1095) 


Satara District 
Karhad Taluka 

1. Karhad 

2. Pali 


A. LL. 1184* (Ist. Cen. B.C.); R5. 173° (g.880) 
CB. 46°* (g. 520) 



Name 

Satara Taluka 

1. Satara 

2. Tasgaon 

Bijapur District 
Badami Taluka 

1. Badami 

2. Belur 

3. Kattageri 

4. Kelawadi 

5. Pattadkal 

Bagalkot Taluka 
1. Bhairanmatti 
Bagewadi Taluka 

1. Bagewadi 

2. Ingleshvar 

3. Kolhar 

4. Managoli 

5. Muttage 

6. Yalwar 
Bijapur Taluka 

1. Bijapur 

2. Honwad 

3. Karjol 

4. Tidgundi 

llungund Taluka 

1. Aihole 

2 . Arasibidi 

3. Nandivadige 

4. Salotgi 

5. Tumbagi 

Kolhapur State 

1. Altem 

2. Bamani 

(in Kagal Jagir) 

3. Herle 

4. Ilonnur 

5. Khidrapur 
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CB. 11° (§. 539), 50° (5. 626); SK. 246° 
(S. 1113) 

Y. 304° (g. 1172) 


CB. r (.S". 465), 4“ (§. 500), 5t. 6°, 21 (°t)> 
44 ft) g. (621), 57t. 79t, 80t, Slf, 82t, 
83°, 84t, 85t, 86t, 87t; CK. 544t (g. 1061) 
CK. 393t (g. 944) 

CK. 481t (g, 1018) 

CK. 418t (g. 975) 

CB. 63° (g. 677), 58t, 66t, 67t, 68t; Ra. 
103t; CK. 561t (g. 1084) 

. CK. 376t (g. 911), 399t (g.955) 

CK. 502t (g. 1032), 535t (g. 1051); K. 598t 
(g. 1051); 620t 

CK. 533t (g. 1051), 536t (g. 1051); Y. 332t 
(g. 1187) 

Y. 282t (g. 1145) 

CK. 546t (g. 1065); K. 602t (g. 1084), 606t 
(g. 1088), 622t (g. 1101); Y. 268t 
CK. 459 (°t) (g. 1032), 552t (g.l069); Y. 264t 

(g. nil) 

Y. 280t (g. 1144) 

CK. 443t (g. 996); Y. 269t (S. 1119), 287t 
(g. 1156), 312t (g. 1179) 

CK. 421 (° t) (g. 976), 442t (g. 995) 

Ra. 172t (g. 879) 

CK. 464° (g. 1004) 


CB. 14° (g. 556), 52t (g. 631), 64t; Ra. 146 
(°t) (g. 831); CK. 514t (g. 1040), 566t 
(g. 1091) 

CK. 412 (° t) (S. 969) 

Ra. 143t (g. 822) 

Ra. 165° (g. 867); CK. 519t (g. 1043) 

CK. 3ait (g. 926) 


CB. 3°* (g. 411) 

SK. 239° (g. 1073) 

SK. 233t (g. 1040) 

SK. 230t 

SK. 242t, 247t-255t; Y. 275° (g. 1136) 
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Name 

6. Kolhapur 


. 7. Raybag 

8. Renadal 

9. Samangad 

10. Talale 

11. Torgal 

Belgaum District 
Athni Taluka 

1. Kokatnur 

2. Jugal 

3. Shedbal 
Belgaum Taluka 

1. Bendigeri 

2. Chik Bagewadi 
Chandgad Beta 

1. Kannur 

2. Nesari 
Chikodi Taluka 

1. Bhoj 
Gokak Taluka 

1. Kalhoii 

2. Konnur 

3. iMamdapur 
Hukeri Taluka 

1. Arjunvad 
Khanapur Taluka 

1. Golihalli 

2. Halsi 
Parasgad Pet a 

1. Hull 


2. Kotur 

3. Munavalli 

4. Saundatti 


5. Shirsangi 
6- Sogal 

7. Yekkeri 


Numbers 

Sa. LL. 1185* (2nd Cen. B.C.); Ra. 114^ 
(S. 882); SK. 232’> (S. 1037), 234 {° f) 
(g. 1048), 235 (“ t) (S. 1058), 236 (° f). 
237° (g. 1065); CK. 597°; SK. 243t (S. 1101), 
244° (S. 1109), 245° (§. 1112, 1114, 1115); 
Y. 278° (g. 1140), 288° (S. 1157), 289° 
(S. 1158), 303° (g. 1172), 317° ($. 1183), 
327° (§. 1187), 342° (g. 1194) 

CK. 587° (g. 1124) 

Y. 318° (g. 1183) 

Ra. 93° (g. 675) 

SK. 23J° (g. 1032) 

CK. 581t (g. 1110) 


K. 6/7t (6. 1096); Y. 297t (5. 1157) 

SK. 241t 

SK. 240t (g. 1078) 

Y. 302° (g. 1171) 

Y. 301° (g. 1171) 

CK. 505t (g. 1034) 

Ra. 772° (g. 727) 

CK. 589° (g. 1131) 

CK. 588t (g. 1127) 

CK. 473t (g. 1009), S86t 
Y. 305 (° t) (S. 1172) 

y. 316 (° t) (g. 1182) 

CK. 5601 (g. 1084, 1087, 1096) 

CK. 568° (g. 1093, 1095), 584° (g. 1123) 

CB. 88t; CK. 408t (g. 966), 453t. 465t 
(g. 1005), 484t (g. 1019), 493t (g. 1027), 495t 
(g. 1030), 496t (g. 1029), 531t, 542t; 548t 
(g. 106/), 556t; K. 604t (g. 1084), 605t 
(g. 1084) 

CB. 76t. 

CK. 385t (S. 930); Y. 28 If (g. 1145), 307t 
(g. 1174) 

Ra. 138 (° t) (g. 797); CK. 374t (S. 902), 414t 
(g. 970), 450t, 472t (g. 1009), 483 (° f) 
(g. 1018), 591t (S. 1151) 

CK. 545t, 579t (g. 1108) 

CK. 373t (g. 902). 

CB. 15° 
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Name 

Sampgaon Taluka 

1. Dcgatnve 

2. Gundikatti 

3. Hunsikatti 

4. KadaVoli 

5. Kittur 

6. Nesjirgi 

Dharwar District 
Bankapur Taluka 

1. Bankapur 

2. Bannikop 

3. Gundur 

4. Hottur 

5. Hulgur 

6. Kalas 

7. Kuniniellihalli 
Shiggaon 

Hublt Taluka 

1. Adaragunchi 

2. Behatti 
Kod Taluka 

1. Sidenur 

2. Tilavalli 

Hangal Taluka 

1. Adur 

2. Hangal 

3. Kallakeri 

4. Ivaragudri 

5. Kyasanur 

6. Narcgal 

7. Niralgi 

8. rilvalli 

Dharwar Taluka 

1. Devageri 

2. Dharwar 

3. Momigatti 

4. Narendra 

Gadag Taluka 

1. Alur 

2. Chinchli 

3. Dambal 

4. Gadag 


Numbers 

CK. 573° (S. 1098), 574t, 5931. 
CK. 383t (S. 928). 

CK. 538t (5. J054) 

CK. 445t (§. 997) 

CK. 585t 

CK. 590t (S. 1141) 


CK. 423t (S. 977), 424 (° f) (S- 977), 550 C t) 
(g. 977) 

CB. 78t 

Ra. 188t (S. 896) 

CK. 384t (g 929), 403t (g. 959), 433t (g. 988) 
CK. 404t (g. 960), 428t (g. 964), 454t (g. 999), 
557t (S. 1076); K. 618t (g. 1096); Y. 335 
rt)(6.1189) 

Ra. ]58t (g. 851), 161 (° f) (5. 851) 

Ra. 142t (g. 818) 

Ra. 130t (g. 787), 135t, 136t, 157t (!^. 841); 
CK. 498t (g. 1030), 528t, 529t 

Ra. 184t (g. 893) 

K. 634° (g. 1106); Y. 30S° (g. 1175) 

Ra. 102t 
CK. 434t 


CB. 72 (° t). 73 (° t) 

CK. 508t (g. 1035), 565t, 582t (g. 1111) 

CK. 578t (S. 1107), 583t 
CK. 499t (g. 1050) 

Ra. 167 (° t) (g. 868), 168t (g. 868), 1821-, 
185(“t), I86t 

Ra. 105t; CK. 527t (g. 872); 549t (S. 872) 
CK. 417t (g. 974), 448at (g. 996) 

Y. 290 (° t)(g. 1160) 


CB. 89t 

CB. 45°* (g 520); CK. 382^ (g. 928). 

CK. 521t (g. 1046) 

CK. 522t (g 1047) 

CK. 389 (" t) (g. 933), 476 (° f) (g. 1013) 

Ra- 171t (g. 876) 

CK. 576 (° t) (S. 1 106) 

Ra. 155t ig. 840); CK. 370 (" f) (g. 895), 380t 
(g. 924), 395t (S. 944), 402t (g. 959), 480 
(° t) (S- 1017), 486t (g. 1020); Y. 265° (g. 
1113), 274 (° t) (g. 1135) 
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Name 

5. Gowarwad 

6. Hosur 

7. Kotavumachgi 

8. Kurtakoti 

9. Mulguiida 

10. Nilgund 

11. Sirumja 

12. Sirur' 

13. Soratur 

H avert Taluka 

1. Devagiri 

2. Devihosur 

3. Didgur 

4. Haralhalli 

5. Hattimattiir 

6. Haveri 

7. Kadakol 

8. Kolur 

9. Kulenur 
10. Sangur 

Nawalgund Taluka 

1. Annigeri 

2. Dandapur 

3. Kodikop 

4. Konnur 

5. Sirur 

6. Tuppadkurhatti 
Ranibennur Taluka 

1. Chaudadampur 


2. Hiribidri 

3. Hulihalli 

4. Ranibennur 

Ron Taluka 

1. Nidagundi 

2. Ron 

3. Sudi 


Miraj State 
1. Miraj 


2. Kavthe 


Numbers 

CK. 440t (§. 993) 

CB. 70“* 

CK. 390t (S. 934) 

CB. 9°* (S. 532), 26'°* (S.532) 

Ra. 144° (S. 824); CK. 419t (S. 975) ‘ 
Ra. 131 (° t) (S. 788); CK. 375° (S. 904) 
Ra. 140t (S. 805) 

CK. 406t (§. 963) 

Ra. 141t (§. 805), 170t (S. 873) 


CK. 447t (S. 997), 517 (° f) (S. 1043), 539 (° t) 
(S. 1056) 

Ra. 175t (S. 884), 1911 
CB. 75t 

K. 632t (S. 1103, 1110); Y. 276t (S. 1136), 
291° (S. 1160) 

Ra. 96t, 154t (§• 838) 

Ra. 159t (S. 850); CK. 501 (° f) (S. 1031) 

Y. 296t (S. 1168) 

CK. 410 (° t) (S. 967), 460 (°t) (S. 1001), 470 
(° t) (S. 1007); Y. 298 (° f) 

CK. 3901 (b. 9.50) 

Ra. 123t; Y. 324 (° f) (S. 1186) 


CB. 74t 

Ra. 156t (S. 840) 

CK. 515t (S. 1042), 547t (S. 1066) 
Ra. 128 (° t) (6. 782) 

Ra. 132 (° t) (6. 788) 

Ra 166 (° t) (S. 868) 


CK. 526t, 530t; Y. 266t (S. 1113), 283t 
1148), 295t(S. 1164), 315t (S. 1181), 319t 
(S. 1184), 320t (g. 1185), 321t 1185), 

360t (g. 12)6) 

CB. 77t; Ra. 139t (g. 800) 

Ra. 122t 

CB. 60t; Ra. 127t (g. 781); 150t; 153t(S. 837); 
Y. 300t (g. 1174) 

CK. 441t (fi. 998) 

CK. 394t (g. 944); K. 625t (g. 1102) 

CK. 388t (g. 932), 416t (S- 973), 422t 
(g. 976), 425t (g. 980), 426t (g. 981), 435t 
(g. 991), 444t (5. 996), 448t (g. 997), 468t 
(g. 1005), 469t (g. 1006), 509t (S. 1035); 
K. 628t 

CK. 396° (g. 946); SK. 229° (g. 980), 238t 
(g. 1065) 

CK, 387° (g. 930) 
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Name Numbers 

3. Gudigere CK. 452t (6. 998) 

(in Dharwar Dt.) 

4. Lakshmeshvar CB. 20°*, 34“ (S. 610); 54°*, (S. 645), SSf, 56°* 

(ii) Dharwar Dt.) (§. 651), 61“ (g, 656); Ra. 107t; CK. 462t 

(S. 1004), 463 (“t) (§. 1004), 488 (“f) (S. 1025i, 
497t (S. 1029), 550 -(“t) (g. 1069) 

Jamkhaiidi State 

Kundagol Y. 294 (^f) (g. 1162) 

(in Dharwar District) 

Ra?ndurg State 

1. Hadali CK. 467t (g. 1008) 

(in Dharwar District) 


Sangli State 

1. Sangii 

2. Terdal 

Kurimdwad State 
1. Alas 
Mudhol State 

1. Mantur 

2. Alarinuri 


Ra. (g. 855) 

CK. 520t (g. 1045), 575t (g. 1104), 580t, 
(g. 1109) 


Ra. 97^ (g. 692) 


CK. 372\ (g. 896), 405t (g. 962) 
CK. 37! (^t) (g. 896) 


Gujarat Kaira District 
1. Kapadvanaj Ra. 147'^ (g. 832) 

Baroda State 

1. Cambay Ra. 16^ (g. 862) 

2. Bagumra Ra. 15!'^ (g. 836), /52° (g. 836) 

(in Balsad District) 

Indor State 

1. Jethwai Ra. 104^ (g. 708) 

(in Nimar District) 

Central India 

1. Gaonri Ra. 760^ (g. 851) 

(Narwal Estate, Ujjain) 

2. Pathari Ra. 129^^ (g. 783) 

(Pathari State, Bhopal Agency) 

3. Radhanpur Ra. l lCf (g. 730) 

(Rad ha n pur State) 


Punjab 

1. Patoda CB. 42“ (g. 617) 

Hyderabad State 
Adilabad District 

1. Sonnavade CK. 400° (g. 955) 

2. Unakeshvar Y. 3581 Marathi (g. 1211) 
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Nunibtrs 


Name 

Aurangabad District 

*1. Ajanta A. LL; 1 197*-l 199^— (2nd Cen. B.C.) 

2. Daulatabad Ra. 106^ (S. 715) 

3. Elura ' Ra. 92^ (g. 663), 124° 

4. Paithan 'Ra. 109^ (g. 716); Y. 339^ (1193) 

Bhir District 

1. Ambe Y. 286 (°°) (g 1150), 292° (g. 1162), 293° 

2. Purushottainpuri Y. 368^ (g. 1232) 

Gulburga District 

1. Yevvur CK 407t, 458t (g. 999), 475t (g. 101 i), 503t 

(g. 1031), 523t (g. 1048), K. 616° (g. 10%), 
624t (g. 1102) 

Hyderabad Disirict 
1. Hyderabad C’H. lU" (S. 534); 

OSMANABAD DISTRICT 

1. Latur CK. 582t (g. 1049) 

2. Savargaon CK. 5621 (g. 1086) 

Parbhani District 

1. Parbhani CK. 369^ (g. 888) 

Raichur District 

1. Ittage CK. 506t (g. 1035); K. 621]' (g. IlOO) 

Berar and Central Provinces 

1. Anjanvati Ra. 11 (f (g. 722) 

(Amraoti District) 

2. Nandgaon Y. 311 (°j Sauskrit-Alarathi) (S. 1177) 

(Amraoti District) . 

3. Sirso Ra. (§. 729), (6. 734) 

(Akola District) 

4. Amrapur Y. 272° ^g. 1133) 

(Buldana District) 

5. Multai Ra, P/° (g. 631) 

(Betul District) 

6. Tiwarkhed Ra. 90° (g. 553) 

(Betul District) 

7. Bhandak Ra. 98° (g. 694) 

(Chanda District) 

8. Jura Ra. ISlf 

(Jubbulpur District) 

9. Sitabaldi CK. 471° (g. 1008) 

(iXagpur District) 

10. Deoli Ra. 164° (g. 862) 

(Wardha Diatrict) 



Natne 
Mysore State 

Mysore District 

Mandya Taluka 

1. Atakur 

Shimoga. District 
Shikar pur Taluka 
1. Balagarnve 


2. Tnlgunda 

3. Belgami 
Sorab Taluka 

1. Sorab 


appendix 
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Ra. 169t (S. 872) 


CB. 43t;- CK. 391t (g. 940), 392t (S. 941), 
401t (S. 957), 41 If (&. 968), 420t (S. 976), 
437t (S. 993), 446t (S. 997), 449t. 45 If, 
456t (§. 999), 457t (§. 99^, 478t (S. 1015), 
482t(S 1018) 485 t (S. 1020), 489t (S. 1024), 
490t (§. 1024), 491t (S. 1024), 492t (S. 1025), 
504 H) (S. 1034), 507t (S. 1034), SlOf 
(S. 1035),511t(S. 1036),534t (S. 1051), 540t 
(S. 1061), 554t (§. 1071), 558t (S. 1077); 
K. 600t (S. 1080), 601 1 (§. 1081), 603t 
(S. 1084), 608t, 609t, 61 If (S. 1089), 614t 
(S. 1095), 623t (S. 1101), 626t (S. 1103), 
629t, 630t, 63 If (g. 1104), 633t (g. 1105); 
Y. 277t (g. 1137), 351t (S. 1204), 353t 
(g. 1206), 354t (g. 1206), 356t (g. 1208) 

CK. 379t (g. 919), 397t (g. 950), 409t (g. 967), 
477t (g. 1013), 494t (g. 1029); K. 599t 
(g. 1079) 

Y. 361t (6. 1216) 


CB. 39° (g. 614); K. 6101; Y. 352t (S. 1205) 


Chitaldurg District 
Davangere Taluka 

1. Anaji 

2. Avaragola 

3. Beturu 

4. Bhanuvalli 

5. Chik Bidare 

6. Davangere 


7. Ganganarasi 

8. Haiihar 


9. Hemmt|iiabetar 
Chitaldurg Taluka 
1. Chitaldurg 
Holalkere Taluka 
1 Nulenur 


Y. 330t (g. 1187), 33 If (g. 1187) 

Y. 326“ (g. 1186) 

Y. 328t (g. 1187), 340t (S. 1193) 

Y. 343t (g. 1197), 344t (g. 1198) 

Y. 329t (g. 1 187), 337=t-(g 1190), 314t (g. 1199) 
CK. 431t(g. 988),516t{g. 1043), SOOf (g. 1033), 
541t (S. 1064), 563t (g. 1087), 566t (g. 1097); 
Y. 338t (g. 1193), 350t (g. 1202) 

Y. 306“ (g 1172j, 32St ^g. 1186) 

CB. 4/“ (g. 616); CK. SSlf (g. 1069), 555t 
(&. 1071), 564t, 569 (g. 1093), 570t, 571t; 
K. 6l)7t, 627t; Y. SlOf (g. 1176), 323t 
(g. 1185), 346t (§. 1199), 3491 (g. 1202), 365t 
(g. 1222) 

Y. 333t (S. U88), 334t (g. 1188) 

CK. 5431 (g. 1045) 

Y. 322t (S. 1185) 
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Name 
Jagalur Taluka 
1 . Kalledevarapura 
Molkalmuru Taluka 
1. Siddapar 

Hassan District 
1. Shravan Belgol 

Kolar District 

I. Vakkaleri 

Madras Presidency 

1. Anantpur 

(Anantpur Dt.) 

2. Narsapur 

(Bellary Dist.) 

3. Dayyamdinne 

(Bellary Dist.) 

4. Kurgod 

(Bellary Dist.) 

5. Nilgunda 

(Harpanhalli 
Taluka, Bellary 
District) 

6. Conjeeveram 

(Chingleput Dt.) 

7. Ukkal 

(Chingleput Dt.) 

8. Embadi (Punganur 

Taluka, Chittur 
District) 

9. Punganur 

(Chiitur District) 
10. Kopparam 

(Narasaraupet 
Taluka, Guntur 
District) 

II. Karnul (Karnul 

District) 

12. Togarchedu 

(Karnul Dist.) 

13. Palagiri (Cuddapah 

District) 

14. Talamanchi 

(Nellore Dist.) 

15. Bhavaji (N. Arcot 

District) 

1 6. Tirukkalukunram 

(N. Arcot Dist.) 


Numbers 

Y. 348t (S. 1201) 

CK. 430t (§. 986), 439t (S. 993) 

Ra. 108t, i89t (§. 904) 

CB. 77“ {S. 679) 

CK. 4S8t (§. 1001) 

K. 615t (S. 1096) 

CB. 40° (g. 614). 

CK. 572 (“ t) (9,. 1093) 

CK. .575t (S. 1010, 1036) 

CB, 65t. 

Ra. 177 (Tamil) 

Ra. 176 (S. 887, I'ainil) 

Ra. 148, 149-( lamil) 

CB. J3° (S. 553) 

CB. 23° (§. 595), 24° (§. 602), 27°*, 33°, 
(S. 613) 

CB. 36° (g. 611) 

Ra. 190 (S. 978, Tamil) 

CB. 29° 

Ra. 180 (Tamil) 

Ra. 179 (Tamil) 





TIJE SATI STEI.E 


A UNIQUE Vf CEN^rURY INSCRIBED 

SATI STELE* 

From SANGSl, KOLHAPUR SvTAllv 

BY 

H. D. Sankalia & M. G. Dikshit 

The inscribed SatT stele described is at present located in a 
small LSat! temple’, about 2 miles east from (iagan Ravda, and 35 
miles west from Kolhapur. The stele is said to hav0 been unearthed 
in a field at Sangsi about 5 miles from Bavda.^ 

7Te local tradition ascribed the sculpture to a woman who 
committed SatT in remote antiquity, and was in con.sequence 
worshipped as a devi. Mr. N. G. Pandit Kao, the then enthusiastic 
Ihiblic Relations Officor of the Kolhapur State desired us to inquire 
into the truth of this tradition, and it is owing to his kindness and 
enthusiasm that wx^ have been able to bring this sculpture to the 
notice of scholars. 

As we stepped into the dark desolate shrine (really a large one- 
room cottage) we were surprised to see before us an actual life-like 
representation of a SatT, and that too inscribed in old BrahmT 
characters. 

Our subvSequent study has showm that the local tradition was 
cent per cent based upon facts, which had happened over 1400 years 
a^m, if not earlier. 

'I'hc stele in its present damaged condition is about 6 feet high 
and 4 feet broad, and is carved out of a black slate-like chlorite 
rock.'^ The figures and the inscription on the stele are so damaged 
that tiicir full significance cannot !^e now^ determined, though their 
})urport is obvious. 

'PiiE Inscription ^ 

'Phe Inscription is in two lines. It is inscribed in BrahmT 
characters, varying from 2 he to 1| in. in height, of the box-headed 
variety, d’he language is Sanskrit, and as pointed out so kindly by 
Dr. Chhabra, the Government Epigraph ist for India, the inscription 

consists of a Sardulavikridita verse. 

• 

* This article was sent in October 1946 to a friend in Calcutta, to be published 
in Hindi in a local journal there. Inadvertantly he published it in the Modern 
Review, Match 1947. Since the article loses much of its importance by not bein^ 
published together with the estampage of the inscription and a good photograph of 
the Stele, it has been republished now. 

* See Survey Map V 1 mile. No. lOTx 14 — 

^ Aa it was not possible to take a sample of the rock without breaking it, the exact 
nature of the rock is not known at present. 
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The Brahiiu of the box-lieaded va: iety, is first noticed in about 
350 A.D.^ and is then found prevalent with local variations in many 
parts of CentiM India, the Central Provinces, Orissa, and Karnataka 
(including Mysore). A detailed comparison with the records from 
these regions ^ho^that palaeographically our record has a closer 
affinity with tne Kauartlba records, and amon^UJtiese also, particularly 
with t^Talagunda Pillar Inscription of Kakusthavarman.^ ^ 

^ In our inscription the ‘boxes’ are slightly hollowed out, and 
hence they do not appear like neat small squares as in many 
inscriptions of the Vakatakas.® 

With regai^ to the letters, it is found that the letters pa^ la^ 
va, ya, sa, ha and even na and ta of certain Vakataka plates^ 
resemble corresponding letters of our inscription. But there is 
perfect identity between the letters na, pa, hha, ma, ya, yya, ra, la, 
li, va^ ha, ksa and sa, while there is a slight difference between the 
method of engraving ta and na. In the Talagunda Pillar Inscription, 
na has a curved loop, while in the Sangsi inscription, the loop and 
the main vertical stroke which turns leftwards are separate, as in 
modern Devanagari. The same may be said of ta. In the Talagunda, 
the lower right stroke is more curved, while it is straight in the 
Sangsi, resembling the present Devanagari. The letter tha may be 
regarded as a test letter. Usually it has a dot or a circle in the 
centre of a rectangle or circle, but in our inscription this circle is on 
the right of the rectangle. 'Phis feature is also noticed in one of the 
two thas of the Talagunda inscription (cf. line 3 atithi, and 
avasatham). 

Four letters, pa, hha, ma, sa of another Kadamba inscription on 
stone® resemble those of ours, but other letters na, sa, ya are dis- 
similar, while the letters have no clear boxes. Palaeographically 
therefore the inscription may be assigned to the 5th-6th century a.d. 
Its location, almost on the northern border of Karnataka and its 
palaeographic as well as stylistic affinity with the Kadamba records 
(particularly the Kavadr inscription of Ravivarma, which is also in 
Sanskrit verse) would suggest that it might be even a Kadamba 
record, probably of Ravivarma himself. 

The inscription which is in the Sardulavikridita metre opens 
with the invocation Om, Next it refers to the crest {Idhchana) of the 
king who got it inscribed (?). The second pdda (quarter) of the 
verse then says ‘(whose) wife, by go6d action, (after) her husband, 
(committed ...?). The third quarter mentions probably the 
cause in which the king or the hero or the Sati gave up his or her 

^ Cf. Buhler, Indische Palatfographie, p. 62. 

2 EL 8.24. 

* Cf. for instance £1. 12*207. 

* EL 23.81; and EL 22.15; EL 24.52. 

® Kavadi Inscription, EC 8. 2. No, 523. 
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life. The Iasi } dda which is ali!^*ost cowjpletc says thai the stele 
(Sila) was, placed (in this temple Caityake?) by the king him?:df, 
(probably the Sati's son?) out of affection (for his* pa»*entsf) 

Text 

Line 1 —Om ldnclihana:>ya^* tXrpater yyah'ilikh 

. (I)* hhdryyd saccaritena bhartur^ .... (II)**^ 

Line 2- Puny . . . my a ri raksandrtham madara ntasya gatdya}^ 
.... cam (I)* prltyd sailamidam svayam nnrpati {nd) 
sansthdpifam caitya{ke) (II)"^' 

Figures on the Stele 

Besides the principal figure of the Sati, there were, it appears, 
originally at least six other figures in the composition. Two figures 
were right on the. top, but they are badly mutilated. Only the right 
bent leg of the first, showing folds of the leg covering the thigh, and 
five anklets ( jhdnj liars or manjfra with kink'riis) (four closely fitting 
and the fifth slightly loose) resting on a seat of four tiers is now left. 
Of the second figure, the left leg, almost similarly decorated is seen. 
Both the figures seem to be of women. The third figure is re- 
presented only by its bust, but whether it was so originally cannot 
be said for certain. From the facial features, it appears to be of a 
boy or young man. These as well as his huge richly decorated head- 
dress remind us of the Barhut busts. However, an identical form 
of headdress is not seen on any of the early Indian sculptures from 
Barhut, Sanchi, Mathura, Patna, Gandhara,^* or Amaravati,^^ 
Nagarjunikonda'* and other sites in South India. Nowadays such a 
huge turban is worn by certain types of Marathas. 

^ This letter is clearly visible on the estampage. 

“ 'J'he curved stroke of u is clearly visible in the estampage, as well as part 
the letter itself, which seems to be pa or da or da. 

* A vertical stroke below the square like part^of the letter suggests that the 
etter may be In. 

* There is a vertical cut in the stone. 

® The letter is undoubtedly la, as identical vertical part is found in the 9th 
letter, viz., /»; moreover it enables us to reconstruct a suitable word also. 

® There is a vertical cut in the stone. 

’ Two strokes visible in the estampage as well as in the photo would suggest 
that a letter was attempted. But a dear break is indicated between the padas at this 
place, and it seems to be intentional. 

* Broken from here. 

* The right half of the letter broken due to a vertical breakage in the stone. 

»» Broken. 

“ Bachhofbr, Early Indian Sculpture ^ Vol, I, pi, 32; cf, also the figure from 
Sanchi, ibid.^ pi. 58. 

See Ibid, 

See SiVARAMAMURTi, Amaravati Sculptures, Madras Museum, pi. VI. 

See Naik, * Studies in Nag5rjuniko^i<ja Sculptures,' BDCRl 3. 106. 
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What the relation ol these hgures was with the Sati is difficult 
to say now. 

The remaining figures are all of women and intimately 
related. The principal figure — the Sati — is lying at full length on 
her right side, resting her head on her right arm which is Dent and 
thus acts as a pillow, while the other arm lies along her body. Her 
thin sdriy worn probably in vikaccha fashion is shown by close, thin, 
oblique incised lines. It covers her completely from the neck to the 
foot,^ exactly as a Hindu dead body is covered. It no doubt suits 
the seriousness of the occasion, and shows abundantly the sense of 
propriety of the Indian sculptor, who ordinarily loved to depict a 
woman with as little dress as possible. Nevertheless the thin dress 
allows us to have some idea of the artist’s skill in modelling, 
particularly the way he has modelled the abdomen. 

The Sati wears a hdra of two strings or two hiiras, one having 
large beads, and a bracelet on the left wrist, and a kallu (a large 
ring-like ornament) on her right ankle. Her head is only partially 
covered, so that the hair, and a round kiaida^a in the left ear 
are seen. 

To the immediate left of the Sati stands a woman with her 
hand in anjali ?nudrd. She wears a thin bodice, a beaded valaya 
on her left arm and a hdra of one string {ckdvali). Her fare is 
disfigured, but her head does not seem to be covered hy any dress, 
and her hair fall down loose on her back. 

The figure behind her hair was that of a woman, probably 
nude, or very thinly dressed as no covering is seen on the breasts, 
as on the preceding figure. Her hands thrown up and wide open 
probably expressed wonder and astonishment. Of the last figure 
only the portion below the waist is seen. '1 he dress just clothes 
the thighs. Probably the figure is that of a woman, who unlike the 
preceeding figure was represented as running away from the sight 
of burning, out of fear. 

The only decorative sculpture is a caitya window ornament, 
at present seen almost in a line with the asana on which the first 
figure is seated. Stylistically this ornament is later than those 
sculptures in early caves of the Deccan, but seems to be earlier than 
the forms occurring on the early Calukyan temples at Aihole. It 
lacks some of the wooden features of the former^ and the ornamental 
designs of the latter.^ 

Artistically as well as from the point of view of the story 
depicted the sculpture is unique. Mm. Kane^ has shown that the 

* Full sari is on a female figure — HSritf— from Mathura, perhaps originally 
from GindhSra. 

* Cf. Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture^ Vol. II, pi. 65. 

* Cf. CousBNS, Chalukyan Architecture. 

Kanb, Hiitory of Dharmaldstra, Vol. II, i, p. 625. 
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practice of committing Sati is unknown to the Rgveda or other Vedas, 
ancient Grhyasutras and the Dharmdsutras except Visnu. Even in the 
Mahdbhdrata there are very few references to this practice, and all 
these relate to the royal . families. The Greeks noticed it in the 
Punjab. * It is therefore thought that the practice aibse sometime 
around the Christian era, and was confined a^ first to the Ksatriyas, 
spreading among the Brahmanas much later. Gdthdsaptasati and 
Kdmasutra are the earliest works in the post-Christian period to refer 
to aniimarana. 

The earliest archaeological evidence, so far, was the Posthumous 
Stone Pillar inscription of Goparaja, found at EraiP (Sagar Dist., 
C.P.). It is dated in Gupta samvat a.d. 501, and is in some respects 
comparable to the Sangsi stele. It lias Sanskrit inscription in 
Indravajra metre and sculptures of men and women, who are 
probably intended for Goparaja of the inscription and his wife and 
friends; *where*as the compartment above the centre of the 
inscription represents a man and woman sitting who must be 
Goparaja and his wife.’ 

Unfortunately tlie photograph of these sculptures is not publish- 
ed; so it is not possible to compare the two sculptures. But from 
the description little doubt remains that there was no actual repres- 
entation of the SatT. 

Anotlier al nost contemporary inscription comes from Kavdi,* 
Sorab taluka (Mysore). It is also in Sanskrit verse and belongs to the 
Kadamba king Ravivarma. 'Phe stone has no sculptures. 

Numerous Sati stones of a later period are found in Karnataka 
(where they are called Mastikkal), Kathiawar,® Rajputana, C.P., 
CM.,* Bihar, U.P.® and other parts of India. But usually they are of 
a conventional type, showing the Satl’s palm {Satlno panjo) or an 
upraised arm, with the figures of the sun and the moon on either 
sides, and a group of stars, or the Sati riding in a chariot to meet 
her husband on the battlefield. 

Sculptural data for the practice of -Sati are thus not much. 
What little tliere is, is mostly of a conventional type. Hence this 
liie-Iike representation of a woman immolating herself on a funeral 
pyre is indeed important for tracing the custom of the Sati in India. 

The Stele is also remarkable as a piece of art. Indian figure 
sculpture, both human and animal, is after a set fashion and thus 
becomes iconographic and Stereotyped. This is true even of the 

1 Fleet, CH 3. 91-3, and Cunningham, ASl 10. 89, PI. ?0. 

5* EC 8.2. No. 523. - 

« See I A 35. 129. 

* COUSENS, Somanatha ami o*her Mediaeval 7V*»/ /»/<?.? in Kathiarvad, pp. 53-4 
and pi. LX. 

^ Cf Cunningham, op. cit. 

• JBORSlh 435. 
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early representations of the Jatahn stories in sculptures and later of 
Jaina Kathanakas (Stories) depicted in the ceilings at Delwara, Mt. 
Abu. In this stele, leaving apart the upper two figures which are 
badly mutilated, different bhavas and postures are exhibited by the 
rest. Infinite calm and inner happiness {ananda) characterize the 
Sati, whose posture is. akin to that of the Buddha on his Nirvana.^ 
Reverence is seen on the figure adjoining her, and astonishment and 
fear respectively on the third and forth figures. These details of 
composition raise the piece to a high place in the history of Indian 
art. 

^ See Cave Tcmf^les of fndja, Ajanta Cave No. 26, pi. 50. 



'I'HE GEOGRAPHIC FACTOR IN ANDHRA 
HISJ’ORY AND ARCHEOLOGY* 

BY 

B. SUBBA RaO 

rext books on Indian history tell us that the geography has 
moulded and still moulds the destiny of India. It is a vast sub- 
continent separated from the rest of Asia by the great mountain 
ranges in the north, north-west, north-east and is bounded by the 
sea on the rest of its sides. These physical barriers, which ‘played 
a highly important part in directing human destiny,’ ^ have given it 
a distinct ‘geographic personality/ as the anthropo-geographers 
call it/ 

This will he ^apparent when we see a population map of the 
world, which shows India as one of the most densely populated 
countries. What are the geographic features of India, that have made 
her the hotbed of one of the most ancient and high civilizations of 
the world? 'fhe main centres of civilization in India were away from 
the ‘plenty of the tropics and the poverty of the poles,’ ^ the 
conditions that stimulate man to sustained effort. 

Now let ns have a look at India in the context of Eurasia. In 
the present distribution of population, as in the past, climatic causes 
dominate and hence about three-fourths of the land surface of the 
world is climatically unfit for progressive peoples. Thus we see the 
whole continent of Asia and Europe divided into three main centri- 
petal focii (areas of concentration) and vast centrifugal focii (areas of 
dispersion) from which aggressive and vigorous folk migrated with 
the progressive desiccation from times immemorial. This in substance 
is the history of India, Europe and China taken as a whole. This 
movement of forces and the migration of peoples and cultures from 
the steppes of Central Asia, Western Asia and later from Islamic and 
Arabic countries has been illustrated by Richards.* 

The progress of archaeological research in Europe had already 
shown how major movements had been taking place even in 
prehistoric times. Childe presumes that there must have been 
mixture of races even then.^ In India the scale of migration, if any, 
in prehistoric and proto-histpric ages is shrouded in obscurity, 

1 am very much obliged to my teacher Dr. H. D. Sankalia and Dr. Mrs. 
Iravati Karve for the ready advice and suggestions during the course of the prepara- 
tion of the paper • O' 

> Ray H. Whitbhck and Olive J. Thomas, Geographic Factor, p. 27. 

* Febvre, Geographical Introduction to History, 

* Whitbbck and Thomas, op. cit., 102. * 

* F. J. Richards, ^Geographic Factor in Indian Archeology \ I A 62. 235. 

* Gordon V. Childe, PPS I (N.S.) 4 tl935). 
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though one major and definite movement is associated with the 
makers of the Vedic Aryan civilization which is the major element 
in India’s common culture to this day. 

Only the distinct geographic personality of India and probably 
the limited capacity of the openings into the land account for the 
fundamental unity of Indian Culture, though as all centripetal focii 
are, it is culturally a complex and a blending of countless races and 
cultures, which have influenced and modified the main Hindu culture 
of the Vedic age, ‘Wherever important and distinctive civilizations 
have grown up, barriers have necessarily played a part, for, the 
civilization could hardly become distinctive if it had not been shut 
off while it was taking shape.’ ^ Thus the Indian Culture of the 
Indo-Gangetic Valleys, protected by mountains, brought up in a 
fertile plain, in stimulating climate has grown up in comparative 
isolation, and the vast plain has given ‘an idea of the infinite’ and 
as it is the case all over the world has helped to fuse, to blend 
together all the elements brought to it.’^ 

Yet, in spite of the fundamental unity of the culture, there is 
a distinct diversity and variety in its coni|>onent regions. Vidal 
de la Blanche has drawn attention to wliat he calls national 
states and provincial states,^ which have been explained by Febvre 
as follows: “There are actions and reactions, the same people who 
tend thus to resemble each other more and mor(‘ every day, 
imitating each other, taking each other as a pattern and diffusing a 
common civilization, as a sort of subtle emanation, these same 
people are striving no less ardently to separate themselves more 
every day from their neighbours and by carefully cultivating their 
special gifts to accentuate as much as possible their characteristic 
features. There is no doubt that the conflict between these two 
tendencies is one oi the dominating facts of history.”^ Ratzel’’ 
considers that the individuality of the local regions is more strictly 
due to geography. Thus we now come to the geographic factor in 
Indian history and archaeolog}’ and proceed on the assumption that 
there are minor cultural regions within the broad framework of India. 

An orographical map of India will immediately show the major 
regions into which the country is divided popularly: the Indus 
Basin, the Ganges Basin, the Central belt of hills and desert and 
the peninsula.*' The Census authorities divide India into following 
‘natural divisions’: Baluchistan, Himalaya and Sub-Himalaya west, 
Himalaya and Sub-Himalaya East, North-West dry area, Indo-Gangetic 
plain west, Indo-Gangelic plain east. Delta of Bengal, Brahmaputra 
S?aiiey, Gujarat, Central India plateau, Satpuras west, Satpuras east, 

^ Whitbeck and Thomas, op. cit., 272. ® Ibid ^ 260. 

r’EBVRE, op. cit., 315. Ibid. 

* Ratzel, Anthr. ipi-GeognipJiie 

• F, J, Richards, * Anthropological Geography \ MI IV. 14-40, 
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Deccan, East coast north, East coast south, West coast and South India/ 
But these geographic cofnplexes have no value for a study of the 
various cultural regions of India, because ancient boundaries are not 
simple linear boundaries around natural divisions, which coincide 
with the 'familiar geographic sense of the term. So we take them 
according to anthropo-geography.^ 

The study of anthropological geography has been neglected 
in India. A good beginning was made by the distinguished Civil 
servant and archaeologist, Richards,® hut it was not followed-up. 
The existence of basic data has been recognized long ago.^ Only 
the data contained in the various schematic charts and maps has 
to be studied and analysed scientifically. 

A stud}^ of the population map of India will show some of the 
centres where weiilth accumulates; the Oangetic plain, South, the 
Krishna-Godavery doab, Gujarat, Maharashtra, which may be called 
the centripetal foCii. ‘Humanity moves from one of these focii to 
another or impinges on a focus from some area of low density.^ 
By a fine analysis of the movements of forces in India through the 
various epochs of her history and a consideration of some of the 
factors like language etc., Richards has thown the main cultural 
regions and their connecting links, viz. routes, which ‘are a constant 
factor in the genisis and growth of Indian Civilization.'® 

IvCt us try to define those regions of South India. On the 
north is the vast area of isolation, the great forest belt of the 
Satpiiras, Sahyadris, and the Mahakantara of Central and eastern 
India abutting on the north bank of the Penganga or the Pranahita 
river. There is the forest belt of Western ghats running all along 
the coast. The eastern ghats belt is not so continuous. The northern 
portion of the belt stops north of the river Krishna. The southern 
portion starts again with the Nallamalais in the Kurnool district and 
joins the western ghat zone in the Nilagiri district passing througli 
tlie eastern Mysore separating Kolar district from the state, d’hese 
belts are the blind alleys of Indian civilization and are inhabited by 
the aboriginals. These cut the peninsula into five well-marked 
regions: Maharashtra is to the south of the northern barrier and is 
roughly co-extensivc with the Deccan trap formation. I'o the east 
of it is the Andhra Desa. The ten to twenty mile wide eastern 
forest belt of Mysore separates it from the Karnataka in the west. 
'Phe ‘rocky triangle formed by the eastern ghats and the western 
ghats north of the Nilagiri district — the plateau of Mysore — and the 
region south of the Deccan trap, along the west coast is the 
Karnataka. South of the oblique extension of the eastern ghats 
beginning from the constriction formed by the Nagar hills and the 

^ Imperial Gazetteer Atlas, 26, PI. It. “ MI 4. * 

^ UicuARDS, MI, 4. pp. 14-40 and lA 62 (1933). ^ Febvhe, op. clt.. 124. 

» MI. 4. 21. • lA 62. 236. ’ 
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Pulicat lake, along the east coast is the Tamilnad. On the west 
coast in the extreme south is the Kerala. 

What is required of us is to study these regions and a detailed 
analytical data brought forth to fix up the boundaries to understand 
the contributions of each of the regions to the general Indian culture 
and on the various regions themselves. 

'I'he object of the paper is to study the geographic factor in 
Andhra history and archaeology. Its natural corollary, a study based 
on the regional and dynastic character of the monuments' is a great 
desideratum. Beginnings have already been made in the study of 
two regions, Gujarat^ and Maharashtra or the Deccan.^ 

The Andhra area corresponds to the linguistic region of 'Telugu 
and includes the Vizagapatam, Past Godavery, West Godavery, 
Krishna, (luntur, Nellore and Chittoor districts on the east coast; 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur and eastern taluks of Bellary districts 
of the .Madras Presidency. It also covers a large ]>art of what is 
popularly known as the Telingana area of H}Merabad (Dn.) State. 
The boundary roughly falls along a line drawn from the confluence 
of the rivers Tungabhadra and Krishna in the south to the confluence 
of the rivers Manjira and Godavary in the north and extends up to 
the Hyderabad-Berar boundary and includes Adilabad, Karimnagar, 
Warangal, Nizamabad, Medak, Hyderabad, and Mahabubnagar 
districts of the Stated As already said the Kolar district of Mysore 
falls in this division and it is included in the Telugu linguistic zone. 

Practically the whole Andhra is cut into two by the Eastern 
ghats, ‘a disjointed line of small confused ranges which begin in 
Orissa , . . and run through a greater or less extent of all the districts 
which lie between Ganjam and Nilagiri districts, with an average 
elevation of 2,000 feet and its highest peaks are less than 6,000 feet. 
In Vizagapatam they run close to the coast hut as they travel south- 
wards they recede inland. In the Kurnool District arc two ranges 
of hills called the Nallamalai and Yerramalai. The Palkonda or 
‘Milk hills’ runs through the Cuddapah and Anantapur Districts. 
All along the coast there is a narrow strip of plain land, but the 
trans-ghat area or the plateau of Andhra is a vast plain with an 
average elevation of 1,250 feet with islands of small clitTs and crags 
and undulating hillsA Andhra can be defined as the lower valley of 
the Krishna and Godavary below the 1,500 feet contour. 

The most important rivers are the Krishna and the Godavary, 
both of which rise in the western ghats and join the Andhra plateau. 

i H. D. Sankalia, The Study of South Indian Monuments, ABORT 2 \ (1941). 228. 

* H. D. Sankalia, Archfeology of Gujarat, (Bombay 1941). 

® A. V. Naik, Archeeology of the Deccan, 1947 (not yet published). 

* Information Bureau, Hyderabad (On.) Some aspects of Hyderabad. 

* The above account is based on E. Thurston’s Madras Presidency (1913) and 
Sdme aspects of Hyderabad, pp. 20-21. 
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The Godavary crosses the eastern ghats in a narrow gorge and opens 
into the broad plains of the district of its name and joins the sea. 
The river Krishna forms the boundary between the Hyderabad State . 
and the Madras Presidency for a very long distance. It takes a deep 
turn at the^ eastern ghats and joins the plain through the large gap 
and meets the sea in two branches. Among tha minor rivers may be 
mentioned the Pennar which rises in the Kolar District of Mysore 
and after passing through Cuddapah and Anantapur districts joins 
the sea in the Nellore District and a few small rivers like Varhsa- 
dhara which rises in the Eastern ghats and joins the sea near 
Kalingapatanam, the famous port of the classical writers. 

Andhra is a natural division in the true sense of the word, 
according to anthropological geography. Camille Julian in his 
History of Gaul defines two types of regions. One of them is a region 
closely protected by forests, marshes and mountains called a primor- 
dial unit. The other'is a ‘more complicated, true strategic and economic 
unit, formed of complementary lands, territories, plains and mountains, 
forests and arable lands opening on to the same routes converging on 
the same river, commanding one another and finding it necessary to 
agree in order to exchange their produce and their means of defence, in 
short, societies for mutual protection and moral and physical 
solidarity.’* As will be shown below^ Andhra belongs to the second 
catagory of these regions. The peoples ‘ancient and modern 
organised in political societies, linked to the soil, constituting an 
individuality’ have a distinct and tangible personality.^ As already 
stated there can be no linear boundaries in the common geographic 
parlance, but the region under review has a personality of its own, if 
we take into consideration the climate, language, geology and soil and 
the last but not the least the historic and social tradition. 

When we begin to study any natural region, w^e should look to 
the centre or the ‘solid nucleus,’^ i.e. ‘the expressive and the living 
centre of a picture’ the thing bounded or framed but not the definite 
object bound.'* A population map will clearly show that in the 
whole Andhra area the lower basins of the rivers Krishna and 
the Godavary are most densely populated with about 300-650 per 
square mile.*^ As the action of climate takes place alw^ays through 
vegetation which in turn governs animal life, the rainfall is consider- 
ed to be one of the important factors. It has been found generally 
that the two distinct phenomena, rainfall and population are very 
closely interrelated all over the world especially India and Australia.® 
In the Andhra area the most densely populated Krishna-Godavery 
doab, has a rainfall of 40-50 inches per year. 

, ' Febvrb, op. cit., 311 . ® RerR, en Hi^tare (191 1 >, p. S'l-Sl. 

® Vidal de la Blanche, Anthroposeoi>raphie. * Ffbvrr, op. cit. 

» Census oj India 1931, XIV Pt. 1. Imperial GajreWtfr XXVI. 

• Fbbvre, op, cit.f 124. 
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Regarding the geology and soils of the area the major part of it 
consists of crystalline rocks of the Archaean complex/ 

Resting on these primary rocks, are the sedimentary formations 
called the purana group, which is very well represented by the type 
locality of the systetn in the Cuddapah and the Kurnool districts. 

In the Bellary and Anantapiir districts the belts of the Dharwar 
formation consists of schist, hornblende, haematite and jasper. 

The lower Gondwana of the Mesozoic is the coal bearing 
formation of Singareni in Hyderabad and the Godavery District. A 
few patches of the upper Gondwana are to be found in the Godavery 
delta and in the Nellore district. 

Of the tertiary, we have only a small extension of the Deccan 
trap along the Godavary as far as Rajahmandry. Along the coast we 
have the flat topped low ranges of the Cuddalore sandstone series of 
the tertiary. Finally the more recent pleistocene formation, the 
coastal laterite, is deposited on the tops of the s*1ndstone series. 

What is the significance of these geological formations on the 
cultural regions of India? A curious coincidence ol the area of the 
Deccan trap and the Maharashtra area strikes one as we look to the 
map.‘ It is no accident, because, these two geological formations, 
which arc characteristic of the two regions into which Hyderabad is 
commonly divided: Tclingana and Marathawada, have an important 
bearing on the soils and consequently vegetation, food and economic 
life of the people.^ The trappean fertile black cotton soil is the 
land of wheat and cotton, while the calcareous and granitic soils are 
sandy and are the lands of rice ‘^nd jazvar (a kind ol millet). In the 
Andhra area of Hyderabad the rivers dry up in summer and it 
requires extensive artificial storage and irrigation for which a 

^ The account is based on D. N. Wauta’s < rcifhgy of India. 

^ Also noticed by A. V. Naik, Archceolo^y of the Dicrafu 

^ Cf. A. John Law, Hyderabad^ pp. 55-61: ‘The north-western portion, 
forming nearly half of the natural division, is covered with basaltic lava flows 
(Deccan trap); the remainder is composed of granites, and schists with a basin 
of Palaeazoic limestones, quartzites and igneous rocks in the Cuddapah area. The 
division to the north-west is a trappean or black cotton soil country — land of 
wheat and cotton ,wi die the division to the south-east is a granitic region — a land 
of tanks and rice. Of the total area of forest — 18000 sq. miles, about 16000 sq. miles 
is in the Telingana. Yet owing to the cultivation of rice the density of population 
is greater in Telingana than in Marathawa<ja. The former has a better rainfall 
than the latter, but the ryot in Telingana is less painstaking than in the sister 
division. The Marathawada ryot is hard working, industrious and although irriga- 
tion is inconsiderable in his division, he is blessed with a soil that is retentive 
of moisture and in which his principal cereal crop, wheat will flourish. Rice 
cultivation, which has the capacity to support proportionately a larger population 
than that of any other crop, is inconsidercble in Marathawada, and the scant)^ 
and uncertain iainfall there is opposed to a rapid growth of population. These 
differences of physical nature are associated with social, economic and linguistic 
differences in the two natural divis ons of the State.’ 
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higher social organization is necessary in the beginning. ‘The 
Dominions (Hyderabad) arc thus the natural meeting place of 
two different physical formations as well.’^ It is a well-known* 
principle that regions favourable for the formation of homogenous 
groups are 'found on the borderlands of different formations and at 
the meeting points of these formations/* These formations were 
political entities. But equally or even primarily they were eco- 
nomic entities. 

According to Febvre ‘the chief interest consists in disentangling 
two ideas of the first importance, that of the germ from which it has 
grown and that of its economic solidarity.^ The nuclii of the five 
zones in South India correspond to the five great rice belts. As 
the following account will show the Godavery-Krishna doab is the 
solid nucleus around which the other parts have annexed themselves 
by a sort of crystallisation. From this point of view we can divide 
the whole of the Krishna-Godavery basins including Andhra and 
Maharashtra areas with two focii on either coast with the plateau of 
the Deccan, an area of low density of population as a hinterland. 
The Deccan plateau is roughly divided between the two regions 
along the borders of the formations and they impinge on their respec- 
tive focii on either coast. I'he earliest evidence is that of the Periplus 
of the first century a.d.'^ According to its author the centres in the 
hinterland of Maharashtra; like Paithan, Tagara, Sopara, Kalyan, 
Senalla, Mandagara, Maleizegara were supplying the trade centres 
on the west coast like Barygaza. Maisolia (Masulipatam) was the 
commercial mctro[)olis of the Andhra area. To illustrate it a few 
details of the maritime activities of the ancient Andhra w ill not be out 
of place, rhe magnificent role of the ports on the east coast, describ 
ed by classical writers will easily account for the genesis and growth 
of Andhra. Pliny’s^ account, which is based on that of Megasthenes, 
mentions Calingae at the mouth of Godavary which has been 
identified as the modern Cape Coringon.^ ITie famous coins of 
YajhasrI with a two masted ship are found only on the east coast.' 
There is the evidence about the colonisation of Java by a prince of 
Kalinga about 75 a.d., which has been commemorated by a still 
extant era.® The ruins of Salihundam attest to the importance of 
that part of the coast, in the economic and commercial life of 
Andhra. In later times we have the observation of 'Pavernier (1 66), 
‘Masulipatam is the only place in the Bay of Bengal from which 

^ Some aspects of Hyderabad, p. 5. * Febvrk, op. cit., p. 312, 

» Ibid., pp. 309-310. 

* Radhakumud MookbRJI, Indian Shipping and Maritime activities of the 
%/lncient Hindus, (1913), pp. 132-33. 

* Vincent Smith, ZDMG 56 (1902), 649, Recently a Buddhist' stupa has been 

unearthed at Adurru at the mouth of Godavery, only a mile from the sea. , 

* Ibid. ’ Mookerji, op. cit., 150. • Ibid. 
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vessels sailed eastwards for Bengal, Arrakan, Sumatra, Cochin, China, 
and Manillas, and west to lloimuz, Makha, and Madagascar’^ 

The modern and the old communications follow the same 
system laid down by geography of the area. La Blanche has 
explained the importance of highways in the formation and develo- 
ment of natural regions. ‘There is always a route at the origin of 
great countries or great national entities; at first a sort of to electric 
spark runs across series of districts, puts them into communications, 
traverses the whole line and by creating an obscure kind of solidarity 
between them, singles them out to the exclusion or other possibilities.^ 
The very structure of the country has determined the tracks in 
advance, i he confused and disjointed chain of the EavStern Ghats 
runs all along separating the coastal strip from the Andhra plateau. 
The routes run through the ghats and blend both the areas. I'he 
northernmost pass along the Godavery Valley has not been used due 
to the proximity of the forest and aboriginal tract in the north. 
There is a fairly large opening along the Krishna Valley and it is 
still the main centre of communications between Hyderabad and the 
east coast. The main Madras-Delhi line passes through this gap. The 
second important pass in the Kallamalai Hills at Giddaluru through 
which the east coast is connected with the Karnatak and the Bezwada- 
Guntakal line runs through this pass. Tliis pass was inhabited even 
in the pre-historic times. The other pass is near Vontimitta and 
through this pass the Madras-Guntakal line connects South India 
and the Deccan. Lastly there is the pass through which the Pakala- 
Dharmavaram line runs. These two passes must have played a very 
prominent part in the seventh to ninth centuries during tlu* Pallava- 
Chalukya wars. 

On these immaterial roads provided by Nature, man luis only 
to build material roads. Idle existance of these great highways and 
their antiquity have been very well revealed by the distribution ot 
the Buddhist remains in Andhra-desa. Jouveau Duhreuir* in his 
preface to the monograph on the Buddhist remains in Andhra-desa, 
has very well analysed the relation between the Jkiddhist antiquities 
and the commerical highways in Andhra on the e\ idence based on 
the Buddhist and Hindu literature, d’he metropolis was \kmgi in the 
doab (capital for nearly 800 years in Andhra history) and roads 
connected this city with Kalinga along the coast, ^with Kosala and 
Maharashtra along the Krishna Valley, with the Karnatak along the 
Giddalur pass and with Dravida along the coast. All the important 
monuments are located along these highways. Thus the communica- 
tions have been the means of ‘reconstructing the homogenous 
ensembles out of the debris of natural units. 

^ Ibid, “ Vidal de la Blanche, Anthropo Geographies 336-37. 

® K. S. SuBRAMANYA Iyyer, Buddhitt remains in Andhradesa and Andhra History, 

* Fbbvre, op, cit,f 316-17. 
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All the above discussion shows what part the two rivers, the 
Godavary and the Krishna have played in the genesis and develop- 
ment of the region, ancient and modern. 

To sum up: with the ‘convergence towards the same river, 
dependence on the same route, subordination to the same cross-roads, 
the necessary barter between the plain and the mountain region,’ 
these pl^oples must have formed societies for barter, mutual pro- 
tection, material and moral solidarity.^ 

Language is one of the most important factors which have 
conferred an individuality to the region. ‘Each language is a product 
of a social tradition and itsell reacts on other modes of thinking.’ ^ 
Considering all the above cited evidence it is not surprising if the 
country had its own language, Telugu, one of the members of the 
so-called Dravidian family of languages. Of course we do not know 
about its origins. But about the middle of 7th century we see the 
language used in the inscriptions of the country. This area also fell 
under the influence of Prakrit, which is the language of the inscrip- 
tions for nearly six centuries from 3rd century b.c. to 4th century 
A.D. We have no direct evidence left of the people’s language, if there 
is any, during the period. One of the languages prohibited by 
Bharata in his Ndtyasdstra to be used in the dramas, is the language 
of the Andhras,^ with those of Barbara, Kirata, DravicK. But the 
region had its own influence even on the ofheial language of the 
inscriptions in the Krishna, Guntur and Bellary districts. The 
language ‘has a peculiarity of its own.’'* Though the Telugu 
language is the most Sanskritised of all the Dravidian languages and 
its close connection with the Marathi speaking area, the language has 
been able to keep up its individuality. 

4’he southern culture complex is predominantly agricultural. 
In the fertile valleys of Godavery and Krishna with their rice-grow- 
ing regions, there is a greater possibility of a quick evolution from 
hoe-culture to regular plough cultivation. Hence they might have 
been knit together into a community even before the advent of 
Sanskritic influence. 

One of the other causes of this remarkable fact may be due to 
the fact that the influence of Sanskrit is confined to the cultured 
classes and hence religious, cultural and technical terminology only 
is Sanskrit, while the domestic and colloquial element is 'Pelugu. 
Another reason may be that even by that time tlie Andhras came 

^ Camille Julian, History de Gaule^ 2. 30. 

* Gordon V. Childe, Wliat happened in History, 17. Meillkt, * It requires a 
certain political unity or at least a certain unity of civilization to admit of a common 
language.* 

* K. RamakrishnaYYa, Presidential address--- Proceedim^s of the 10th Oriental 

Conference, p. 615. ♦ 

* M. A. Mbhbndalb, Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits, 
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under the infiuence of the northern culture they might be having 
their own language which could resist the oiislaught to some extent. 
The movement for the adoption of the desabliasa gained momentum 
about the 7th century. We have no extant literature till the 11th 
century. But the first great piece of Telugu literature happens to be 
like the Minerva born in Panoply, the magnum opus of the language. 
So what is necessary is a comparative grammar of the language to 
determine at what stage the individuality of the region asserted 
itself by adopting a language of its owm. 

However, a little encroachment into ethnology will be pardoned. 
HaimendorpiP gives a fine picture of the prehistoric people of the 
Deccan. In glacial times there were in the Peninsula ‘indo -negroids^ 
of Eickstedt. Later, a lighter skinned but in the same state of civil- 
ization akin to the Veddas of Ceylon and hence ‘Veddid’ came in, 
but there was unrestricted interpenetration. I'hc oldest racial and 
cultural stratum in India is the result of this fusion of races. 
They were primitive food-gatherers. The next wave of immigrants, 
the agricultural folk from east and w^est drove their predecessors of 
the soil into the jungle. According to Guha^ the Veddidds are 
the proto-australoids and that the agricultural folk, the palae- 
mediterrancans were the rnegalithic builders. These statements 
remain to be confirmed by an intensive field work. It is firmly 
stated in all the census reports from 1901 that the linguistic 
boundary of Marathi and lelugu of Ilydeiabad are also ethnic 
boundaries. In 1941 the Andhra area is described as dolicho-cephalic 
while the Maharashtra and Kannada areas are treated as both 
dolicho-cephalic and brachy-cephalic. According to CiUha, the 
Andhra area does not contain Alpo-dinaric and Prolo-nordic elervients 
while both Maharastrians and Andhras have in cohimoii tiie j>rot()- 
austroloid and palae-mediterranean elements. Hunting roN in rev- 
iewing the latest anthropological position of the race says that there 
is little or no importance to race as it is understood. I'he innate 
iacial difference are much less important than those innate individual 
differences or than those due to the environment.'^ But each element 
has its own contribution to the common culture which should be 
investigated. 

The next problem is naturally the antiquity of the boundaries 
after having established them. It is true in India more than in any 


^ Christoph von Purer Haimkndorph, Chenchus, Aboriginal tribes of Hyderabad, 
* B. S. Guha, Racial Elements in the Populatiotiy Oxford Pamphlets on Indian 
Affairs, No. 22, 1944. 

^ Ellsworth Huntington, Mainsprings of Civilization^ 51 (1948). ‘Heridity 
runs like a scarlet thread through history . . , the historical or racial prejudice is 
strong regardless of the fact whether it is based on fact or fiction. Mistaken racial 
views may have played as large a part as either language or nationality in moulding 
human destiny.’ 
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Other couniiy ihaL aie slate is not society, which is independent ol 
the state. Till very recently Indian society was not very much 
affected by the turmoils in the political scene, right from the earliest 
times. The unity is unity of the ruler and so political history cannot 
throw any light on the vexed problem. 

The earliest references in literature are all to the people and not 
the land* as if it is the people that gave the name to the land and not 
vice versa. The earliest reference to the Andhras is that in the 
Altai eya Brdhtnana^ where they are referred to as one of the dasyu 
tribes: Andhra, Pundra, Sahara, Pulinda. If it shows anything it only 
shows how the abovementioned tribes came into contact with the 
recalcitrant and adventurous sons of Visvarnitra. Who were these 
tribes? Instead of breaking our bones on the etymology of the word 
Andhra and other fanciful derivations, is it not more plausible, if not 
more probable, that the aboriginal tribe in the Adilabad, Nander 
districts of iiyderabad and in the Perar border on the banks of 
Penganga called, Andhs,^ may have been the representatives of the 
proto- Andhra tribe? Their location and their association with the 
Sabaras who have been identified with the present Savaras gives 
additional support.^ The connection of the Telugu language with 
the tribal languages of the Chenchus, Koyas, Koravas, Yanadis and a 
host of nomadic and primitive tribes, that inhabit the Andhra country 
is being recognised. I’he language of the Andhras belongs to the 
Ciondic group which is akin to the Telugu. The Andhras as a people 
are mentioned in the Rdmdyana!^ and Mahdhhdrata^ and Bharata's 
Adtyasdstra^ (Jiiti). Even the later writer, Vatsyayana^ refers to 
them as a people though he gives the welcome piece of news about 
the geographic h^cation of the Andhras. Andhras were to the east 
of the Karnfitavisaya.^' While enumerating the various people 
of India, V'arahamihira places them in the south-east.^ ITe 
modern Chittoor district and the Nagar ranges arc referred to in the 
Pamil literature of the Sangam period as the Vengadarn, tlie land of 

* VII. 18. 

^ W. GRI^JSO^J, preface to Haimandohph’s ('henchus. Synit) Sirajul Husan, 
Ttie Castes and Tribes of Hyderabad, pp. 18-19. 

“ It is interesting that the correct spelling is Arpdhra hut not Andhra accord- 
ing to .liter ayu Brdhmana. Even according to the later references it is the short 
vowel but not the long (U. V. Krishna Rao, Early Dynasties of Artdhradesa). Even 
the Buddhist tradition that the Andlipura was to the south of Telavaha river (Tel) 
can be explained by this hypothesis. 

* IV. 41. ^ MBH, 3. 207-42. 

® Proceedings of the 10th Oriental Conference, 

’ Harichandra Chakaldar, * Studies in th** Kdm nutra of Pdtsydvana\ AB(!)Rl. 
7 and 8. 

* ® * Kai ndtavi^aydt piirvena andhravisayah\ P. Adhinarayana’s edition, 

p. 126. ' 

* MAHARASHTRA is said to be south of the Narmada and north of Karna>ak 
‘ narmadd l<a> ndfay or ma ihye mahdrd^^ra vi^ayah \ 
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high peaks, cool groves, and wild elephants and their warriors are 
advised not to cross into the Andhra area (referred as a northern 
region) for the sake of wealth as it will prove fatal to their lives.^ 

But by the 4th century B.c. when we come out of the hazy 
mist, of legendary obscurity, we find the Andhras as a well-con- 
solidated political power in the Deccan and associated with the river 
Godavary and in status next only to the Magadhan Empire Vith 30 
walled towns, an army of 10000 infantry, 2000 cavalry and a 1000 
elephants.* Who were the rulers and what were the boundaries? 
Again the curtain closes and we have to fall back on the legends. 

The Imperial Satavahanas ruled the whole of northern Deccan 
for nearly four centuries. It was during this period the Andhras 
tried to defy their northern barrier and venture into the Gangetic 
valley. Their sway over Magadha was short-lived, but their hold 
over the plateau of Malwa was fairly long. The one lesson which 
Indian history teaches is the effectiveness of the central belt of 
forest and desert as a barrier to long-lived political domination of 
the south by the north or vice versa^ whether it be the Mauryan, 
Satavahana, Gupta or that of Harsha. Only they were spectacular 
parades of armies. The unity built up by the Satavahanas was 
destroyed after their decline. The whole of the Deccan was split up 
among various rulers: Iksvakus, Brhatphalayanas, Salankayanas, 
Visnukundins, Pallavas in the east and Abhira and Traikutakas 
in the west. 

Another interesting episode is that of Samudragupta’s southern 
adventure. He tried to penetrate the eastern forest zone (Maha- 
kantara). Probably this accounts for his misadventure, if it can be 
described so, according to the southern tradition. The existence of 
a route through this track has been recently proved by the discovery 
of the ruins of an old city called Pushkari of the fifth century in 
the Agency tracts of the Ganjam district. 

With the rise of the Calukyas in the middle of the sixth 
century and the establishment of an eastern branch of the dynasty 
at Vengi in Krishna-Godavery doab, we see the emergence of the 
present boundaries especially in the west only fluctuating with the 
might of the contending armies. The Eastern Calukyas ruled 
the Andhra-desa for nearly five centuries and there was a constant 
movement of forces along the Krishna valley. 

The long drawn out warfare between the Western Calukyas 
and the Pallavas of Kanchi brings to light the importance of southern 
Andhra, co-extensive with the Ceded districts, as the corridor between 
the extreme south and the rest of the Deccan running along the flank 
of the coastal belt to the east of Nallamalais. 


^ Proaedings of the 10th Oriental Conference, p. 611. 

^ Pliny based on Meqasthbnes* account, ZDMG, 56 (1902). 
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Another interesting feature is the Eastern Calukya Cola contact. 
The Colas could not maintain their hold on the Andhra area and 
their deputies became independent. 

Abou^ the last decade of the twelth century the Kakatiyas of 
\^arangal spread from the Andhra plateau to the Andhra coast. 
They were ruling practically the whole of Andhra-desa. By 1325 
Warangal was conquered by the Tughlaks. Taking advantage of 
the tiirnioil in the last days of Mahmud bin dhighlak, the Vijayanagar 
kingdom was established in 1336. The geographic location of 
Vijayanagar at the meeting place of the three cultural zones gave 
them an advantage and by a wise system of fortifications along the 
main highways of peninsula, they could rule the whole of south India 
beyond the river Krishna. 

North of the river Krishna and Tungabhadra, the Andhra 
plateau was in the Jiands of the Balimani rulers (1347-1524). After 
them the Qutubshahi djmasty of Golconda was ruling the area. On 
the coast Gajapatis of Orissa and local chiefs were ruling. 

About 1570 the Moghuls came into the scene. With the decline 
of the Moghul Ihnpire in the north the whole of the Andhra area 
came into the hands of the Nizam of Hyderabad. In 1758 the 
Northern Circars or the Andhra plains were ceded to the British and 
finally the Bellary district which then included large parts of modern 
Kurnool and Anantapur districts were ceded bringing about the 
present political boundaries. 

The object of the above account was only to show l)y giving a 
few landmarks how these political incidents could not in any \vay 
disturb the broad outlines of these cultural regions. Probably these 
political mutilations and tlie variation in the physical features will 
account for the dialectic geography of the lelugu language, which 
clearly shows the influence of the rulers and the people with whom 
the area came into contact: that ol Urdu and Marathi in Hyderabad, 
that of Kannada in the Ceded districts, that of 'Pamil in the Nellorc 
and Chittoor districts. 

India is a land of contrasts. One of the important eflects of 
geography in general needs a little stress. Due to the peculiar 
position of India on the margin of the continent of Asia and the 
difficulty of communications, we see wave after wave of immigrants 
coming in at various periods of her history. But the earlier 
immigrants were faced with extinction absorption or isolation in the 
jungles. India is reputed to contain some of the most primitive 
people on the face of the earth in her aboriginals, whose life, and 
civilization have not been much affected or modified by the impact 
* of their more civilized neighbours. So this ‘co-existence of the 
bullock cart and aeroplane ’ casts a greater burden on tHe archaeologist 
especially in dating the pre-historic and proto-historic cultures* of 
India. As an instance we ha^e got the problem of the microlithic 
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industry which certainly survived laic into the historic period. But 
at the same time we have the true proto-neolithic industry which 
should be clearly understood and separated from its late survivals. 
There is also the problem of the Indian megaliths. In other countries 
the builders of these structures disappeared, but in India it is still*a 
living cult in Assam. ‘ In the Godavary valley dolmens were being 
constructed in 1870. In the Indravati valley in Eastern States 
Agency area, ‘rude stone monuments’ were being built to honour 
their dead.' So, though it gives a better opportunity for us in India 
to study the development and deterioration of these structures it 
requires a very cautious handling. 

Now the question naturally arises, what is the exact influence of 
geography on the archaeology of the area under review? At the present 
stage of our knowledge, we cannot work out the details of the features 
and the distinct character of the monuments of the region. But, if 
civilization can be defined as the progressive emancipation of man 
from the tentacles of Nature, the environment must have exercised 
greater control over him in the early stages. Hence we will not be 
wrong if we anticipate a regional character for the monuments, as is 
the case elsewhere. Even then what little w^e know points to that and 
it is for us to make a regional and dynastic study of the monuments 
of Andhra-desa. 

In the palaeolithic period w^e have to see how far the opinion of 
Paterson^ that the Kurnool district and especially the Ciddalur — 
Nandikanamma area is the meeting place of the northern flake 
industry and the southern core industry of the Madras type is true, 
as its significance is very great. But it is very interesting to see the 
position of the Ceded districts in the peninsula, I'he main highways 
for large scale movements of armies and people would always be 
along the flanks of the main centres of population. It is here that 
the three regions Andhra, Karnataka and Tamilnad meet. This 
would easily account for the location of six of Asokan inscriptions in 
an area of less than a hundred square mile: Siddapur, Brahmagiri, 
Jatinga Rameswara, in northern Mysore; Yerragudi in the Kurnool 
district and Kopbal and Maski in southern Hyderabad.® 

These very centres were also great centres of neolithic culture 
in south India. The place of Bellary, which hitherto is being 
considered as the focus of the neolithic culture has to be investigated 
and confirmed. It is true that this small district contains 72 known 

/ T. H. Holdich, Imperial Gazetter, I. 44, 

* Ancient India , No. 3. 

* Even the later history will tell the same story. It was through these ancient 
routes past Kopb^al and Yerragudi that the Pallava and the Western Colukya rulers 
of Badami were leading their armies avoiding the coastal belt of Andhra beyond the 
Nailamalai hills. It was on account of the strategic location of Vijayanagar that the 
rulers could rule the whole of the peninsula to the south of river Krishna. 
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neolithic sites, large and small, and shows another remarkable feature, 
namely, an inevitable coincidence between trap dykes and neolithic 
sites which presupposes a certain element of search and selection. 
There is trap in the neighbouring region also and so the problem is 
whether it is merely due to the provenance of the rock or it is just 
an accident that the Bellary district has been better explored than 
the neighbouring regions and finally whether the cultures show 
a regional pattern.^ 

The next interesting problem is that of the megaliths. Richards^ 
divided them into five groups which seem to follow a regional 
pattern. It has been held by some that the megalithic monuments of 
the Andhra area show different characteristics, but the problem has 
not been properly investigated. But it is worthwhile investigating 
whether the elaborate structures of stone in the Bellary and 
Brahmagiri areas have something to do with the easy availability of 
the stone which comes out in fine thin slabs.® 

'Fuming to the monuments of the historic period, the earliest 
are the Buddhist monuments with Krishna valley as the focus. Of all 
the regions of south India it is the Krishna and Godavery valleys 
that came under the influence of Buddhism and it was very popular as 
the distribution of Buddhist monuments would show. ‘Buddhism 
and the art that served it developed in southern India in much the 
same manner as the rest of the country, but there were certain 
variations in its form of architectural expression due mainly to the 
difference in environment,'^ Probably due to the absence of flat-topped 
hills with vertical sides, which is a feature of the trap area of western 
India, where we have got one of the largest concentration of Buddhist 
caves, the Andhra Buddhist craftsmen developed instead, structural 
stupas, though ther^ are a few rock cut monuments also. 

About the Hindu architecture of which the temple is the main 
form, our knowledge of this region is very little. While referring to 
Fergusson’s earlier classification of all South Indian temples as 
Dravidian, Gravely® has pointed out how two different styles, 
differentiated from each other from the earliest surviving examples 
in Kanarese and Tamil areas have been confused. About the Telugu 

^ CoGGiN J. Brown, ‘The extreme rarity of trap rocks in the former area 
(South of Cauvery) and their relative abundance in the latter (northern Deccan) are 
held to be sufficient reasons for this,^as such rocks were used almost without excep- 
tion in the manufacture of Neolithic celts. * Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in 
the Indian Mmeum, p. 3. 

* RICHARDS, lA 62. PL 6,Fip:* 13. 

^ For example a curious feature of the ordinary household architecture in the 
Ceded Districts and in Guntur, is the extensive use of long thin stone slabs, some- 
times to replace timber and still these regions boast of skilled stone cutters. 

* Percy Brown, Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu, pi 39. 

® F. H. Gravely and Ramachandran, An Outline of Temple Architecture, 
Bulletin of the Madras Museum, 3. 2. 5. 
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area, he says, ‘nothing seems yet to be known of the archaeology of 
the Telugu country subsequent to the decline of the Buddhist 
centres in the lower part of the Krishna basin and such scanty 
evidence as I have points to a distinctive style existing there.’ ^ The 
fact that the Calukyan architecture stops in the western taluks of 
Bellary and does not. spread into the Andhra area and the existence 
of only one example of the northern temple architecture at Mukha- 
lingani in the Vizagapatam district^ in the whole of the Madras 
Presidency, point to a regional factor in Andhra temple architecture. 

'I'hus temples took different forms in different regions and in the 
light of the close relation between the various cultural regions of 
South India, the styles developed by each region have to be studied 
individually. 


Guide to Plates 
Pl. I 

Fig. 1 is a population map, showing the areas of concentration 
with more than 300 per square mile, vAliich are also the focii of the 
various cultural regions. 01ie areas witli less than 1 30 per square 
mile are the areas of isolation where aboriginals live today. 

Fig. 2 is the rainfall map of South India giving the mean 
annual rainfall. It will be seen that the areas with 500 and more 
people per square mile coincides with areas having more than 40 
inches rainfall. It is to be understood that the areas of isolation, 
in spite of the heavier rainfall, are areas of desiduous and evergreen 
forests, and hence the abodes of the aboriginals. 

Fig. 3 shows the extent of the forests. 

Fig. 4 The great rice belts of south India, which correspond to 
the nuclii of the cultural zones, also areas wdth an optimum rainfall. 

Fig. 5 shows the coincidence of the area of the Deccan trap 
with linguistic area of Marathi. 

Fig. 6 is an ethnical map of south India. It will be seen that 
group 2 w^hich includes the majority of the aboriginals in the wSouth 
cuts across the peninsula showing how their forest belts separate the 
main cultural regions. 

Fig. 7 Geographical map showing the 1500 feet contour. Note 
how Andhra is a plain country. 

Fig. 8 is a linguistic map of south India. 

Pl. II 

. Fig, 9 distribution of the bi-face palaeolithic industry of 
Madras Type and Microliths. 

Fig. 10 distribution of Neoliths in India. 

' TbuL, p. 8. 

* Gravely and C. Sivaramamurty, Guide to Archeeological Galleries, p. 15. 
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Fig. 11 shows the distribution of megaliths in India and shows 
the main groups. 

Fig. 12 is a map of south India during the 7th and 8th 
centuries and shows the routes adopted by the PalTavas and Western 
Calukyas in their wars. 

Fig. 13 shows the distribution of Asokan Inscriptions at the 
junction, of the various region and cross country routes. 

Fig. 14 is a map of South India during the Vijayanagar period 
showing their strategic location. By their twin forts of Vinukonda 
on the way to the Krishna valley across the Nallamalai hills and 
Fenukonda on their way to the south they could maintain their hold. 
As soon as the central power became weak, independent principalities 
were set up by their feudatories. Thus their decline was as rapid 
as their rise to power. 

PI. Ill shows the distribution of Buddhist remains in the 
Andhra area and tlieir relation to the ancient communication system 
centering on Vengi, the capital of the country’ for nearly eight 
centuries. 

* The maps in the paper were taken tram different sources. No. 1 has been 
taken from the Census Report of 1931 ; No. 2 has been taken from the Stnfistical 
Atlas of India; Nos. 3, 4, 5, have been taken from the Imperial Cazetttr^ Voi. 26; 
No. 6 is from B. S. Guiia’s Race Elements in the Population^ Oxford University 
Press; No. is from * Ancient India\ Bulletin of the Archaeological Suniey of Imlui, 
No. 3. 

PI. Ill is from 'Buddhist Remains in Andhra desa and Andhra History* pub- 
lished by the Andhra University. No. 11 is taken from the 'Indian Antiquary \ 
Vol. 62, 'Geographical Factor in Indian Archaeology* ^ by F. J. Richards, but a few 
changes are made to bring it up-to-date. The rest are all prepared by the writer. 
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ABSTRACT 

[The paper gives a brief resume of the earlier approaches to the 
problem. The construction of the « --phoneme theory is shown 
as an ascent to a new idea. 'I'he tool-value of the phoneme 
theory, indicating its derivative consequences discussed. The 
a— phoneme theory is demonstrated to be purely a mathematical 
concept. In addition to other observational predicMons already 
referred to in my previous papers, an eAperirnenta! finding of the 
Japanese Scientists J. Obata and T. 'i'jsr.’A is interpreted in the 
new light thrown by the higher generalisation due to the 
phoneme theory.) 

L rriE Fixed Pitch Theory 

From the time of Helmholtz there is a controversy over the 
question whether a given vowel is characterized by the prominence 
of partials of given order (the relative pitch theory), or by the 
prominence of partials of given pitch (the fixed pitch theory). Willis 
was in favour of the fixed pitch theory. Perhaps more on a priori 
grounds Helmholtz himself appeared to hold the same opinion. 
Auerbach employed a direct analysis of the vowels by means of 
resonators associated with the ear. He came to the conclusion that 
both characteristics were concerned. The analysis showed also that 
in all cases, the first, or fundamental tone, was the strongest element 
in the sound. With the invention of Edison's phonograph, new 
experiments were also made. If vowels were characterized by fixed 
pitch, they should undergo alteration with the speed of the machine; 
but if on the other hand the relative pitch theory were the true one, 
the vowel quality should be preserved and only the pitch of the note 
be altered. It was contended that the balance of evidence inclined 
in favour of the fixed pitch theory. Jenkin and F>wing took an 
intermediate view, similar to that of Auerbach. Hermann pro- 
nounced unequivocally in favour of the fixed pitch characteristic as 
at any rate by far the more important, and his experiments apparently 

'**' An investigation carried out with the generous grants from the Bombay 
University. 
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justified this conclusion. He finds that the vowels sounded by the 
phonograph are markedly altered when the speed is varied (cf. Lord 
Rayleigh, Theory of sound, 2, 1940. Pp. 473-4). 

D. C. Miller made analysis of the vowel soui^s. He arranged 
the vowels in two series; in one of which they seem to be characteri- 
zed by loud partials in one particular region .of pitch, while in the 
other they are characterized by two such regions. Crandall and 
Sacia subsequently carried out electrical analyses. Their method is 
known as ‘photo-mechanical.’ Wegel and Moore also used a form 
of electrical analyser. All these claimed that Mjller’s work was 
confirmed, and they went further too in maintaining that all the 
vowels seem to be characterized by two resonance regions, the 
region of higher pitch being much less important in the case of the 
series to which Miller assigned only one resonance. Stumpf {Die 
Sprachhiute, Berlin 1926) and Trendelenburg did very important work 
in this direction. Stumpf worked with electric filters and found the 
regions of frequency in which the various vowel sounds were most 
sensitive to the suppression of components. He carried out analyses 
using harmonic components only. Fletcher {Speech and Hearing. 
D. Van Nostrnnd Co., 1929) and Sir Richard Paget {Human Speech, 
Kegan Paul, 1930) then followed suite. Paget followed out a 
suggestion of R. S. Lloyd that every cardinal vowel has two chief 
characteristic frequencies. Further work along these lines was carried 
out by Steinberg using an oscillograph Record (‘Application of Sound 
Measuring instruments to the study of Phonetic Problems,’ Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 6. 1934. pp , 16-21). Obata and 
'Fesima were the Japanese scientists who were on the same track 
(Obata and Tesima, ‘Physico-Phonetical Studies of the Chinese 
Language’. T'roc. Imp. Arad/my, 9. 1933. pp., 510-12; 10. 1934 
pp., 322-5; Obata and Tesima, ‘Physico-Phonetical Studies of the 
Mangolian Language.’ Proc. Imp. Academy. 10. 1934. pp., 636-39; 
Obata and 'Tesima, ‘On the Properties of Japanese Vowels and 
Cor\9on2ints\ Japanese Journal of Physics, 8. 1932-33 pp., 1-24. See 
especially p., 17. cf also Alexander Wood, Acoustics, 1940, pp., 
354-60).' 

11. Scripture — Gemellt’s Challenge 

E. W. Scripture (‘Observations on filmed and filtered vowel’. 
Nature, 130. p. 275. ‘Fourier Analysis and Vowel Curves’, Nature, 
130. 1932. p., 965.) challenges the wLole explanation of vowel 
quality in terms of characteristic frequencies. On his view the vowel 
character depends on the general shape of the ‘vibration profile* and 
any frequencies of any kind may be present provided they give* the 
same general form of profile. BArAny’S experiments seem to support 

^"Scripture’s theory (‘Transposition of Speech Sounds’ JASA. 8. 
1937. pp., 217-9). Besides the Fourier analysis, ther/ is yet another 
method of analysis known after the name of the Italian Mathemati- 
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cian Vercelli who invented the tool for the analysis of some 
meteorological phenomena (See Kaiser, Anpe. 17. 1941, p. 145). 
This is more difficult, and it measures the apexes of the peaks and 
the depths of t,he interior waves, and interprets the results as 
amplitudes of component harmonic sine waves. The method is 
superior to that of Fourier analysis. It gives quite different results 
in that it provides for all frequencies and not the few harmonic ones. 
Prof. A. Gemellt (Milan, Italy) did electroacoustical investigations, 
and applied this type of analysis to the vowel curves. Scripture 
contends that the analysis is not applicable here as the vowels are 
decremental curves; for, Verci-lli analysis can be applied only to 
non-decremental curves, such as those of the number of travellers on 
a railway, or drawings in a lottery. Scripture views any vowel 
{teni ativcly ^ as one would be tempted to say!) as a decremental 
sinusoidal function. Anyway, in challenging ithe time-honoured 
conception of the characteristics of the vowel, both Scripture and 
Gemelli agree. 

[For the analysis due to F. Vercelli, see his Analizzatore 
Meccanico Delle curve oscillanti. Commenlationes. Pont, Acad, sci. 3. 
N. 19. 1939, Pp. 658-92.] 

III. The a-^PnoNEME Theory 

In the wake of Scripture-Gemelli’s work, the phoneme 
theory is constructed. It is based on two assumptions: 

(1) That the vowel and the consonant must be capable of 

precise positive definition in mathematical terms. 

(2) That the consonant and the vowel are {only arbitrarily) 

mutually exclusive on physico-phonetical grounds. 

According to the a—phoneme theory, Dedekind-cut-Axiom is 
applicable to a continuum of an infinite class of speech-sound-profiles 
densely ordered in a consonant-vowel configuration where the 
articulatory interval between the said consonant and the vowel is 
zero. Then there are two Dedekind sections. The first section has 
a lower Dedekind segment of consonant-sound-profiles and the 
upper of the non-consonant-sound-profile region. Likewise, the 
second section consists of the lower Dedekind segment of the non- 
vowel-sound-profile region and the upper of the vowel profiles. The 
interval between the two section points is the a— phoneme. It is need- 
less to say that it is a pure mathemaUcal concept (C. R. Sankaran, ‘On 
defining the a—phoneme', Current Science, 13, 1944 pp. 11-12). 
The concept of the a— phoneme is contended to be a new approach 
to define the vowel and the consonant by certain (so far undiscovered) 
positive characters of speech-sounds. 

Making a,jfurther corollary physical assumption (C, R. Sankaran 
and S. SouRiRAjAN, ‘The utterance-continuum and the a—phoncme’, 
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BDCRI 6 pp. 79-130), it is demonstrated too that certain derivative 
consequences of the theory of the « — phoneme might explain many 
speech-phenomena some of which have not received any explap^'iioi'a 
at all earlier, or have received a very unsatisfacitory\)r partial 

explanation at the best, at the hands of the other investigators in 
this branch of science, so far. 

The theory explains (or replaces, as one might even say!) more 
satisfactorily Gemelli-Pastori's conception of ‘specific characters’ 
of vowels (cf. Bdchi 6 pp. 7, 36, 39 and 236; 7, p. 252.) It 
emphasises Experimental Phonetics as the very foundation of Phone- 
mics which deals with the classes of speech-sounds. The theory 
fits well with the Experimental findings of the Japanese Scientist 
A. Tanakadate. The theory also affords a more satisfactory ex- 
planation of the so-called semi- vowels and of the formation of 
diphthonos than th^' earlier explanations offered by Stetson and 
some other scientists , so far. Above all, the « — phoneme theory 
points both to ‘continuity’ and ‘discontinuity’ in speech — a fact of 
prime wider methodological importance in Science. It further 
leads to a comprehensive enunciation of a new syllable-theory on 
Physico-Physiological basis. Several experimental findings of some 
other scientists are also shown to be explainable on the basis of 
the theory. For instance, the minimum {split-interval) of time 
(experimentally determinable so far)* required to break up the 
(ontintnini which is closed with the construction of the ft — phoneme, 
is obviously something less than *005 second between the consonant 
and the vowel in the original contjguration where the theoretical 
absolute articulatory interval was zero before the split took place. 
Here the experimental findings alluded to are those of A. C. Norwine 
and O. J. Murphy who worked on the Characteristic Time Intervals in 
Telephonic Conversation {Bell System Technical Journal^ 17. 1938, pp. 
281-91. See especially p. 288. Fig. II, p. 286 is reproduced here 
with the kind permission of the authors and the courtesy of the 
Editors of the Bell System Technical Journal.) 

Also the phenomenon of two cluster consonants coming together 
with a vowel attached to the cluster (and then the whole group forming 


* The new electronic device employed in the production of Visible Speech 
(See * Technical Aspects of Visible Speech/ Bt^ll Telephone System Technical Publi- 
cations Monoffrat h B — 1415, and alsQ Ralph K. Potter, George A. Kopp, Harriet 
C. Green, Visible Spf^ech, New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 194-7) will 
most likely be helpful to determine the ‘split-interval ^ to the greatest conceivable 
precision, even very much far beyond 0*005 second. E'er, in the ‘Visible Speech 
Cathode-Ray Translator ’ (R. R. Riesz and L. Schott, Journal Acoustical Society of 
America, 18. 1946, p. 56) the sweep rate is 333 per second for which the time inter- 
jpbI between successive sweeps is 3 milli-seconds. ‘This interval is very much 
smaller than any time significant in the production of speech-soun is. The v433 per 
second sweep rate is therefore fast enough to assure that no Significant speecjh 
detail fails to Ije portrayed.* (See R. R. Riesz and L. Schott, iViV/.) 
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a syllable) with the consequent reduction in total length of the entire 
cluster-group seems to be explainable only on the theory of the a— 
ptic^ieme (C. Sankaran, and S. Sourirajan, ‘A Physico-Physio- 
logical l'hc:>ry ()f Syllables in Human Speech*. BDCRI. 6. 1946, 
pp. 235-50). It appears in short that many speech-phenomena 
could find adequate significant explanations only on the basis of 
this theory. 

IV. 1 HE a— P honeme is Only a Mathematical Concept 

The idea of the phoneme is a purely mathematical concept, 
and the theory deals with the fascinating problem of the {time—) 
‘frequency — continum’ involving as it does, the structure of the fre- 
quencies in a continuous spectrum. An explanation of the « —phoneme 
using ‘anschauung* is not a necessary demand of science, even as it 
is not so in regard to Maxwell's fundamental \'eld equations about 
which Heinrich Hertz remarked as follows:— ‘IV'Iaxwfll’s theory is 
nothing else than Maxwell’s equation. That is to say, the question 
is not whether these equations are ‘anschaulich,’ i.e. can be inter- 
preted mechanistically, but only whether anschaulich interpretable 
conclusions can be derived from them by means of gross mechanical 
experiments.’ (Cf Philipp JTank, Philosophy of Science ^ 4. 1937. 
pp. 51-2.) The conception of the a— phoneme is again like the 
conception of Faraday's Mines of force’ (Cf H. Vaihinger, The 
Philosophy of ^As if \ p. 223.). It is to be regarded as an auxiliary 
idea for the purpose of Visualisation. It is a mere mathematical 
symbol, like the Newtonian concept of limits (For obvious reasons 
Newtonian conception of limits is preferred as a parallel situation to 
Leibnitz’s conception of the Infinitesimally-smaU, though at bottom 
both the conceptions are the same! Cf H. Vaihingj R, The Philosophy 
1924,p. 253). 

In my Current Science paper in 1944, sufficiently has it been 
demonstrated as to how this particular method of conceiving appa- 
rently fits the situation, and is very neat. It does not claim to speak 
of any real fact of Nature which would be only in line with gross 
mechanistic experiments. The a — phoneme designates nothing except 
‘the Dedekindian gap’ in the events of speech-elements (which are in 
the last analysis merely arithmetical subdivisions of the observer’s 
consciousness be it that of the hearer or speaker, of the passage of 
time during such an utterance of a CV configuration with the 
theoretical absolute interval of zero between C and V) forming 
a one-dimensional sequence (to begin with!) which are ‘well-ordered’ 
(that is to say, between any two such events another can be imagined), 
and the whole (i.e. the sum total) of these events may be supposed to 
form a continuum and to be correlated with the real numbers. TKe 
a — phoneme i as been conceived by me only as a representations 
originally I di*l not propose to say to what physical idea it might 
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thereafter point, or into what it will resolve itself. 1 was not even 
led astray by any mathematical utiliiy of the conception into seeing 
in it more than a mere ‘representative’ idea (See my paper^ An 
Introduction to the Study of Old Tamil Phonemics. BDCR 1. L 1947. 
Pp. 90-1 and footnote 12). 

To sum up, generally speaking, hitherto flier e have been only 
two or thfee marked ways of attack on the problem of the structure 
of speech-sounds. The first has been the time-honoured view of 
Helmholtz, Hermann, Miller, Steinberg and others. The second 
has been the challenge to this conception made by E. W. Scripture 
and A. Gfmfxli. The possibility of applying some other functions 
besides, as for instance the Bessel functions which with some success 
has been applied to the intonation patterns in German by A. Maack 
{Formen des Melodie ^ Vetlaufs neu-hochdeutscher Laiite, Archiv fur 
Vergleichende Phonetif^y 3. 1939, 27-37) no doubt exists. According to 
Maack, rising inflectiojns of vowels and diphthongs tend toward 
convex forms, while consonants tend toward concave forms (Cf. also 
Am. Speech, 14. 1939. p., 227). 

The a- phoneme theory provides a fresh approach to the 
problem of the structure of speech sounds. The « — phoneme theory 
lays the greatest ernphads on the purely arbitrary distinction of vowels 
from consonants in human speech, and gives a nezv method of attack 
(serving as it were, as an arbitrator for what has remained so far, a 
great controversial issue !). The starting-point in the light of this 
theory, is the totality oj situation where the consonant and the vowel 
form a configuration with zero as the theoretical absolute articulatory- 
interval between tlie two speech-sounds, viz., the said consonant and 
the said vowel. The present theory provides an entirely new approach 
to the problem of speech-sounds. 

'The old conception caused a great divergency between vowels 
and consonants. “ AIarichelle, Ri ssell, Huisinga have pointed at 
the importance ol the ‘articulation place’ of the vowels, as compared 
to the relative unimportance of the dimensions of the cavities. This 
conception brings together vowels and consonants, the diflFerence 
being a gradual one.” (L. Kaiser, Biological and Statistical Research 
concerning the speech of 216 Dutch students, ANPK 17. 1941. 
p., 155; Cf. also G. Oscar Russell, Speech and Voice, 1931. p., 80 
and figs. 117, 119, 121, 131, 132, 133, 134 which are reproduced 
here with the kind permission of the author and the courtesy of the 
Macmillan Company, New York). 

The theory of the a—phoneme is a higher generalization, based 
upon the profile theory of E. W. Scripture. The theory demands a 
l^d leap into the dark as it were, by taking into consideration the 
totality of situation in a C V configuration with the absolute theoreti- 
cal articulatory interval of zero between C and V, apd defines ap 
interval between two section-points in a time-<fnttnuum — the 
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Weierstrass limit (H. S. Carslaw, Inlrodnciion to the theory of 
Fourier's Series and Integrals^ Mcmillan & Co. Ltd. 1930. p. 36). I'o 
those who catch the spirit of the new idea, the observational predic- 
tions derived from the physical assumption which is a corollary to 
the mathematical concept, will form only a minor part of the subject 
(cf. in this connection, A. S. Eddington, Mathematical Theory of 
Relativity, Cambridge at the University Press, 1923, Preface, p. V). 
What is important from the point of view of pure science is only the 
gradual ascent to the idea of the a— phoneme. The theory dispenses 
in the first place with the arbitrary assumption of the vowel being 
distinct from the consonant which was definitely implied in the work 
of all the experimentalists until quite recently. Then it dispenses 
also with other arbitrary assumptions concerning the structure of 
speech-sounds made even by some modern investigators like E. W. 
Scripture and A. Gemelli — ‘arbitrary assumptiov' s’ such as the vowel 
being conceived as a decremental sinusoidal function (Scripture), or 
the very conception of the ‘specific character’ (Gemelli)*' of the 
vowel. In dispensing with all such ‘arbitrary assumptions’ so far 
made about the physical constitution of speech-sounds, the theory of 
the a -phoneme closely resembles Milne’s theory of Relativity in 
which Lorentz formulae which were supposed to hold good only in 
the uncurved Euclidean space are now established on a basis of time 
observations alone dispensing even with Einstein’s assumption of 
the constancy of the velocity of light. The parallel situation is 
important to be borne in mind, for in Milne’s Relativity, Lorentz 
formulae emerge in a ‘highly generalized form’, no longer confined 
to uniform relative motion (Martin Johnson, lime, Kfmvledgg , and 
the Aebulae, E. A. Milne’s foreword, pp. 11-12. 1916; ct. also 

Martin Johnson, ibid, p. 118.) 

* The situation here can easily be paralled to Milne basing first much of his 
preliminary explorations on Mach who had claimed that the phenomenon of inertia 
is due to the presence of all the remaining bodies in the universe and showing later 
that Mach’s ‘ Principle ’ was though consistent with the new kinematic relativity of 
Milne, not required by it as an assumption (vide Martin Johnson, ibid., p. 105). 

Although earlier (see BDCRI, 6, pp. 97, 1 13, 114, 236, 247 ; 7, 252), I based much 
due to the observable (see for the definition of the observ.iblc, A. S. E^ddincion, 
Fundamental theory, CambriJge, at the University Press, 1944, p. 266.) consequences 
(1 believe in th j universal validity of the axiom of relativity that we can only observe 
relations between physical entities. EdDINGION, Relativity theory of electrons and 
protons, 1936. Cambridge, at the University Press pp, 3, 181 and 323) of the «-* 
phoneme theory on Gemelli’s ‘ specific character * it is now clear that the conception 
of ^specific character,’ albeit the fact, is consistent with the '^--phoneme theory, is 
not required by it as an assumption. 

It may be added here that the « — phoneme theory concerns itself with a 
differentiable monotone function, i.e. in the language of physics, a spectrum whicW^is 
continuous and \7hich possesses a spectrum density. 

[N. WiENE The Fourier Integral and certain of its applications. Cambridge, at 
the University Press 1933. p. 163.] 



The initial stage of dzu. 

{a) Change of the frequency. 

(b) Amplitudes of the harmonics at dilferent instants, 
1: Fundamental Tone. 
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Likewise the theory of tlie a~^>honeme is an emergence of a 
new idea developed in a ‘highly generalised form’ reposing as it 
were on the elementary time observations of an infinite class of. 
sound-profiles that are conceived to be possible, emphasising prima 
facie the arbitrary distinction of the consonant and the vowel in 
human speech. The basic idea of the —phoneme theory is not 
only ‘revdlutionary’, but it was attained by a ‘circuitous path’. In 
that, it resembles quantum theory too. Einstein was led to see in the 
Michilson-Moeley experiment a challenge to our usual conception 
of ‘absolute time’. Max Planck was inevitably led to see in the law 
of black body radiation the death-blow to the usual conception of the 
infinite divisibility of energy (see T. S. Subbaeaya, Current Science, 
16. 1947. p. 301).^ In like manner in the work of Marichelle, 
Huisinga and Russell, 1 have been led to see the challenge to the 
earlier conception (/i the absolute character of the vow^el and the 
consonant,^ and accordingly in my formulation of the a— phoneme 
theory the emphasis is clearly on the arbitrary distinction between the 
consonant and the vowel. In the first generalisation, the possibility 
of defining the non-linear phoneme {}) Aytam^ in old Tamil by Dedekind- 
cut- axiom was shown (see C. R. Sankaran, An Introduction to the 
study of Old lamil Phonemics, BDCRl. 8. 1948. p. 90.). Then a 
further extension to a second higher generalisation also was made. 
Thus the theory has been so far developed through a circuitous path, 
unifying Phonemics and Phonetics at the highest conceptual level — a 
unification closely parallel to that of Einstein’s unification geometry 
and mechanics in liis theory (cf. A. S. Eddington, Fundamental theory, 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1946. Section 7. Pp. 13-4.), 
laying stress at the same time on the environment (viz. the psycho- 
physical context of sitiialion, which might henceforward in all our 
future investigations be referred to as phonoid) which might also be 
alternatively described as the ‘background’ corresponding to Edding- 

^ M. Planck, Ann, der Phys., [4] 4; 553, 1901. 

L. Pauling and S. Goudsmit, The Structure of Line Spectra, 

(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New York and London 1930), p. 5. 

E. U. Condon and P. M. Morse, Quantum Mechanics. 

McGraw-Elill Book Company, Inc, New York and London. 1929), pp. 2. and 108. 

A. E. Ruark and H. C. Urey, Atoms, Molecules and Quanta. 

(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New York and London 1930), p. 57-59. 

* This rests on the assumption that a positive generalisation can be made from 
the experimental evidence of Marichelle, Huisinga and Russell that in an 
infinitesimal region it is impossible by any conceivable experiment to distinguish 
between the consonant and the vowel. 

This generalisation is a parallel to the Principle of Equivalence [cf. A. S. 
Eddington Space, Time and Gravitation. Cambridge, at the Univer.Hty Press, 1921. 

* The term ‘ phoneme ’ here is inadequate and dangerously misleading too 
without a properly fitted characteristic value dilferential equation being given herj. 
I think that it should not be impossible to find such an equation. ^ 
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ton’s uranoid (cf. ibid»). For, even in the first generalisation, while 
showing the possibility of defining the Aytam in Old Tamil by means 
of Dedekind-section-idea, it was demonstrated that the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the occurrence of this nonAinear (?) phoneme 
were respectively the pleading vowel and the folloiuing consonant. The 
generalisation also gives the most significant meaning to the statement 
that ‘speech is only a set of movements made audible’ (see my 
paper, Bdcri, 8. 1947, p. 88), as fundamentally the most important 
basic idea of congruence'}', i.e. superposition of arithmetical aggregates 
of observation (viz., speech-sound-profiles) on time is involved in 
the very definition of the ^—phoneme. I'he conditions for the 
appearance of Aytam may be supposed to form a standard environ- 
ment^ which might be called the o.—Phonoid.'^ 

In conclusion, I shall refer to a striking experimental corro- 
boration of one important derivative consequence of the a — phoneme 
theory. In section III of this paper, the spU*Anterval of something 
less than 0.005 of a second when the conlmuum of the speech-sound- 
profiles in a C V configuration is broken (see BDCRI, 6, 1946. p. 242), 
was referred to. I draw attention here to the striking experimental 
evidence in further support of my theory from the work of J. Obata 
and 1'. Fesima (‘On the properties of Japanese vowels and con- 
sonants’, Japanese Journal of Physics^ 8. 1932-33, pp. 23-24). They 
are of opinion that the consonant 5 or being a sibilant fricative, 
e.g. produced by forcing the air through certain obstructions formed 
by the blade of the tongue and the teeth-ridge or gums, can be 
pronounced as a continuous sound. On the contrary, they say that 
r /3 or z being an affricative, the first element is pronounced by sud- 
denly removing the mouth obstruction (momentary or explosive), so 
that it cannot be pronounced as a continuous sound. ‘ I’hus it 
(dzu) is pronounced as a continuous sound the result is that, instead 
of the consonant being sounded continuously, it soon passes into the 
vowel u. Further in order to show the nature of the initial transitional 
stage of {dzu)^ several parts of the initial stage were analysed. It 
will be seen that the characteristic of the vowel J (w) is perfectly 
formed after the lapse of 0,060 second. Figs. 9 and 20 from the 
paper of J. Obata and T. Tesima referred to in this connection, 
showing respectively the characteristics of tlie consonants and the 

f Cf. ‘ The assumptions concerning congruence form an important part of 
any system of axioms for Geometry. . . . With the advent of Relativity we have 
learned not to separate space and time, and it is significant that the inclusion of 
time leads naturally to a definition of congruence in space as Robb has shown.* 

Gilbert De B. Robinson. The foundations of Geometry, Mathematical Exposi- 
tions Number 1, The University of Toronto Press T'oronto, Canada, 1940. p. 7. ^ 

• The ct — Phonoid is conceived as a physically distinct distribution. The 
relationship between Phonoid and the a — Phonoid is conceived to be parallel to that 
between uranoid and Planoid* [Sec Eddinoton, ibid. p. 93,] 
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results of analysis are reproduced here, with the kind permission 
of Prof. Y. Makita, Department of Physics, Research Institute of 
Science and Technology, Tokyo University, Komaba, Tokyo, Japan, 
Mr. Obata Shoichiro, the eldest son of the late Prof. Obata, 
Indian Liaison Mission, Tokyo., Japan, and Prof. Neto Kameyama, 
President, National Research Council of Japan and Director, 
Institute, of Science and rechnology of Tokyo University, Japan. 

It is obvious here that the interval is greater than the ‘split- 
interval ’ ** required in order to ensure the continuity the « —phoneme 
theory involves. The theory demands as a pure mathematical concept 
the absolute interval of zero between the consonant and the vowel in 
the CV configuration where the phoneme is constructed. But 
Norwine-Murphy’s experiment goes only so far as to posit the 
interval of 0*005 second less than which alone would be the expert- 
tnental limit approaching to the theoretical absolute interval of zero. 
This is the split-interval. When the interval is greater than this as 
in Obata-Tesima experiment, very naturally the continuity involved 
by the phoneme theory does not exist. Hence dz does not form 
one unit compounded aggregate as for instance, like the cluster gr 
(in gret) with the necessary consequences of phonemic overlapping and 
speech-loss, 

Ri-ferences 

1, Alexander Wood, The Physics of Music y 1944. p., 73-77. 

2. C. R. Sankaran and Sourirajan, An Introduction to the 
Physical Dynamics of Speech-Sounds, BDCRL 7. pp., 249-53. 


•• At present the assumption is mi — ^ ething 

!c:j than 0*005 second on the basis of Norwinb-Murphy’s experiment. But the 
possibility of determining by means of the new electronic device of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, the ‘split -interval’ to a ‘far greater’ precision no doubt exists 
{see the earlier footnote on page 187). 
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REVIEW 


Angrekdlma Astdgara, Edited by ShantarAm Vishnu Avalaskar, 
Alibag, 1947. Price Rs. 5. 

Historical studies of any region begin v^ith its chronology. 
In fact, the first form of History is generally Annals, which is 
nothing but the main events told after a chronological arrangement. 
If a correct methodology for a nation’s History is to be devised, it 
should properly begin with local chronologies of the smaller units 
into which a nation is divided. I'hese units should be historical 
wholes and not merely the modern political units, which have 
generally transgressed the old geographical wholes on account of the 
growth of modern transport system. When the local annals have 
been exhaustively searched and published, a combined national 
chronology should be prepared to serve as the steel frame of a 
nation’s history. Unfortunately studies in Maratha History began 
with the publications of dynastic chronicles which serve as a central 
nucleus no doubt, but note only those events which are concerned 
with the dynastic thread, as opposed to a geographical thread which 
can serve as the warp in weaving history. Because no such system 
was followed, many events noted in annals and chronicles only hang 
in the air, without being connected with their proper geographical 
context, and without which they cannot afford their proper meaning 
in correct perspective. Papers published by Rajwade and his 
disciples have given us material which throws detailed light on 
certain regions of Maharastra viz. Ahmadnagar, Poona, Satara, 
Kolhapur and some parts of Konkan only. Three-fourths of 
Maharastra still lies to be studied in such an intensive manner. F'or 
such a study, regional historical research societies after the manner 
of English County Societies must be formed with government 
sanction, statute and support. Before that can be done, however, 
individual efforts motivated by local patriotism should serve the 
purpose and begin the work. At least one historical unit of 
Maharastra’ is fortunate in having brought forward such an individual, 
in the person of the editor of this small volume of 869 chronological 
entries connected with a region of proud historical past, which was 
also an ancient unit of Konkan civilization. 

The small coastal Taluka of Alibag was known in Hindu 
times as Astagara, the colonisation there probably beginning with 
eight gardens started by unnamed pioneers. When the present 
linguistic nations had not been formed in India, this part of the 
northern Konkan region was more influenced from the ][jIorth and 
perhaps formed the southernmost land of Lata influence, which v?3s 
in those days quite distinct from Gujarat, having a separate dialect 
of its own. The local dynasties which ruled in this region have not 
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been investigated nor studied. Meagre accounts of local tradition 
which have come down m written form are, on the face of them, 
made up from hearsay to suit certain interested parties. Dynastic 
histories of Maharastra and the regions of which it is composed have 
been prepared on the basis of inscriptions and literary references, 
but they lack the local background without which the events can 
scarcely explain themselves. When one tries to study these so-called 
histories, one feels a want of any logical connection in the events 
related, incoherence being writ large on their pages. Unless intensive 
local studies based on intimate knowledge of facts in their proper 
geographical setting are prepared, no sound foundation can be laid 
for a correct national history. 

The book under review publishes accounts of events mainly of 
local importance. These were noted by the members of the Adhikari 
family of Chaul, a place of international commerce for a number of 
centuries in mediaeval times. When actually this oft-noted port began 
its historical career is not known, and the attempt to connect it with 
Puranic personages is, on the face of it, false. X^en with the advent 
of the Muslims, paper became the chief material for writing, people 
thought of writing their old history as a prolegomenon to more recent 
events. Even mediaeval Hindu events were scarcely known to the 
writers of these Annals, and in many instances, they have invented 
round dates and names which could be linguistically connected with 
local places. 'Fhe modern historians have reproduced these pages 
without critical analysis. Fortunately, no such traditional lore is 
incorporated in this book, which simply reproduces entries made by 
their contemporaries from time to time. The events before the 
eighteenth century are very few, being mostly of the seventeenth 
century, covering less than two pages. Events of the 18th century 
form the main corpus of this volume. Events of the first half of the 
19th century fill in the rest of the pages. Naturally these are mostly 
connected with the Angria family of Colaba, who were the rulers in 
this region. Events connected with the Adhikari family are puncti- 
liously noted in great detail. The noted events are not mainly 
political. Social, economic, religious, family, commercial, revenue, 
and even meteorological occurrences which were thought important 
by the writer and which came to his ears, have been generally noted. 
Thus the light which these entries throw on the whole life of this 
region in various walks of life, make it a complete whole of correct 
understanding of the times described. A chronology of equal length 
for the history of the Angria family has already been published as an 
Appendix to Mr. Dhabu’s detailed but loose study of the Angria 
family. The present chronology is a companion volume to that 
‘critical brochure. Being prepared from published chronicles, letters 
and references, the chronology in Mr. Dhabu’s book misses the 
personal touch and local colour which is the main merit of this 
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publication. Contemporary opinion is also reflected in this narration 
of events. Mr. Avalaskar has taken great care to tally his entries 
with the already published references and noted the result then and 
there under the entries in his book. Thus his chronology serves as a 
reference book to events noted in other books. There are detailed 
indices of personages, places, and events, which make his volume a 
ready reference book saving the consu Iter’s time. An introduction 
of 40 pages collects the information in the entries under different 
heads, sorting them round the main places in the region. There is a 
proof of very hard work done by the writer in editing this book on 
every page. The critical remarks of the writer in the Introduction 
suffer from the short perspective, due to inexperience. The place of 
the Angrias in Maratha Polity of the 18th century has been misjudged 
by even higher historians, and so the present writer cannot be taken 
to task when he bases his remarks on their writing in this case. 
Nobody expects local studies to be correct on a national plane. The 
main contribution is sound and every student of Konkan history 
will be thankful to the writer for having supplied him with this 
indispensable basic study. There is a small map of the Alibag 
Taluka, giving the main places occurring in this chronology. It could 
have been made better, by giving the geographical features like creeks 
and hills in a larger folding map. I'he editor writes soberly when 
dealing in historical judgment, but his language and style are some- 
what loose, with the result that there are repetitions even in the short 
Introduction. Correct and pointed expression of thought means 
maturity in historical writing, which, let us hope, will develop in the 
writer in his future work. History students must also thank the 
D. V. Apte Smarak Mandal and the Yashoda Chintamani Trust for 
affording monetary help to the editor in publishing this Volume, but 
for which such works cannot see the light of the day. 

T. S. Shejwalkar. 



THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
ATHARVANIC RELIGION 


BY 

N. J. S H E N D E 


INTRODUCTION 

The study of the mythology of the AV is highly important for 
properly understanding the place of the AV in the Vedic literature. 
I’he popular religion of the AV is to be studied along with the 
sacrificial religion of the other Vedas, in order to get a complete 
picture of the Vedic religion. Attempt is made in the following 
pages to study the mythology of the AV, which forms the basis of 
the Atharvanic religion. The Vedic scholars, such as Macdonell* 
and others, treat the myths of the RV most prominently in their 
works on the Vedic mythology and casually refer to the AV. But 
the Atharvanic literature consisting of the Samhitas of the two 
schools, viz. Saunaka and Paippalada, the Gopatha Brahmana and 
a number of the Upanisads* attached to the AV have their own 
religion and philosophy. The Atharvanic seers sponsored a particular 
ideology in their literature, which deserves our attention. 

The religion of the AV, which is popular in its outlook is 
founded on a different basis altogether. It is the religion propound- 
ed by the eminent seers such as Atharvan, Ahgiras, Bhrgu, Vasistha 
and others, who are also the respected sages in the RV. The 
Atharvans are the ancient priests of fire, propogating the religion of 
sacrifice, and arc corresponding to the Atharvans of the Avesta.®* 
The Gopatha Brahmana^ informs that Bhrgu, Atharvan and Ahgiras 
were produced by Brahman, who practised penance. There were 
born ten Atharvans, ten Atharvanas, ten Ahgirasas and Ahgirasas. 
The Veda thus sung by them was produced from penance and 
‘became superior to the other Vedas. T he Veda got the names such 
as, Atharvahgiras Veda, Bhrgvahgiras Veda, Brahma Veda and 
Atharva Veda. Its teaching is based on the appeal to the deities and 
supernatural powers residing in the objects in nature and receiving 
their power from the Atharvanic seers, who sought it by means of 
their penance and brahmacarya (practice of the brahman). These seers 
believed that the Rgvedic deities such as Indra, Agni, the Sun, the 
Moon, the waters, the Atharvanic deities such as plants, herbs, 

^ Vedic Mythology t p. 4. 

“ See my two papers on the Atharvanic Upani^ada, Prdcyavdni, Calcutta, 
Vol. I, Part 2, 1944, and part 3, 1945. 

® Bloomfield, Tlr Atharva Veda^ p. 9. M. 1. 1-10. 
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amulets, ointments, the deities presiding over human feelings and 
emotions and good and bad spirits, contain tremendous power, which 
they claimed to receive in themselves, for the benefit of mankind. 
These sages practised their religion in the villages where the majority 
of the Aryan population resided. The region of their religious 
activity extended from the Himalaya mountain to the north, the 
Vindhya mountains to the south, the land ot the five rivers (inclusive) 
to the west, and thick jungles and marshy lands of Bengal to the east/ 
'rhe Atharvanic priests carried on their religious rites in the 
sdntapana or grhya fire, as distinguished from the Rgvedic rites 
performed in the three fires. I'he sacrificial rites of the Rgvedic 
religion were expensive and only the moneyed people could afford to 
perform them. Thus the suris or patrons were the institutors of the 
Rgvedic sacrifice. The Rgvedic religious rites could not be expected 
to cure a man from jaundice, heart disease, yakpnd or fever. The 
AV rites were primarily intended to celebrate the grhya rites, which 
later on developed into the various samskdras. The Atharvanic 
priests brought the sacrificial technique within the reach of the 
people by simplifying its procedure. They popularised the domestic 
rites. They attempted to fight with the various diseases, which 
attacked the Aryan settlers in the Indo-Gangetic plain and the marshy 
and jungle lands. They thus combined in themselves the office of a 
priest, a physician and a magician. They also evolved and popula- 
rised the worship of the pitrs. Such was the new and social religion 
of the Atharvanas. It was not absolutely new, but they made it 
appear to be new in the Brahmanised form. To support this new 
religion they evolved their mythology. 

I have attempted here to investigate the Atharvanic myths on 
which their various magical, medicinal and sacrificial rites are based. 

To get purely the Atharvanic conception of the deities, it is 
necessary to separate that portion of the AV, which is in common 
with the RV, from the main bulk of the AV. About one-seventh of 
the AV is in common with the RV. The 20th book of the AV, 
except the Kuntaqa hymns is found in the RV. I have mainly taken 
into consideration that portion of the AV, which is purely Athar-' 
vanic. With these limitations I have examined and grouped the 
various deities in the AV. This procedure is intended to avoid 
repetitions and it is expected to enable one to catch hold of the 
exclusively Atharvanic mythology. The body of such myths become 
the foundations on which the religion of the Atharvanas is based and 
which is the subject of my further studies. 

While examining the nature of the Atharvanic deities one is 
struck by the deification and attribution of mysterious power to 
plants and herbs, d'he plants are the deities, or the deities reside 


^ Cf. A. C. Das, ^^vedic Culture^ Calcutta, 1925, p. 28, 
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in the plants. The plants have magical and medicinal qualities. In 
the ninth section I have treated such plants. In the beginning of 
the section I have given their general characteristics. They are of 
different forms and colour. They have Soma as their king. They 
are the food of immortality. They belong to all gods. They 
themselves are the deities. They are intelligent and capable of 
understanding the spells of the Atharvanic piiests. They possess 
immense * power. They are useful for both magical and medicinal 
purposes. There is a very thin dividing line between magical and 
medicinal plants. 1 have attempted to trace the medicinal qualities 
of the herbs in the AV to those, which are treated in the Ayurveda, 
the system of Indian Medicine. In a dictionary of Ayurveda, 
called Vaidyaka 3abda Sindhu by Umesacandra Gupta, the 
names of the plants are given with all their synonyms, qualities and 
employment, with suitable quotations from the standard works on 
Materia Medica of the Ayurveda. I have also consulted the works 
like Dhanvantari Nighajttu^ Raja mghantu and others. I have also 
consulted a standard work with Marathi commentary on materia 
medica of Ayurveda, the Bhdvaprakdsa, On consulting these various 
works on Indian system of Medicine, I found that in a number of 
cases the qualities and uses of the plants and herbs, treated in the 
AV, to cure various diseases, are borne out by the system of Indian 
Medicine. Another important thing to note in this case is that 
whether the plant is medicinally useful or not, it is always employed 
with the spells of the AV, which are administered by the priest who 
is also a doctor. The main object in the treatment of the diseases 
with the help of the plants and herbs accompanied by the Atharvanic 
spells is to enable the patient to live happily for full course of hundred 
years. 'Fhis aspect of the Atharvanic mythology forms a very import- 
ant part of the Atharvanic religion. The plants are related to the 
deities, from whom they derive their medicinal qualities. Sometimes 
the knowledge of medicine is derived from the Asuras, or their women, 
who attempt to conceal the plants or cures under the ground. The 
Atharvanic priests knew the geneologies and families of the plants. 
By this knowledge the priestly Atharvanic doctor claimed to subdue 
the power of the plants and use it for curing the diseases. Kiistha is 
a very important sovereign remedy against various diseases. It is the 
Atharvanic counterpart of the Rgvedic Soma. Sometimes the 
qualities of the plants are suggested by their names, 'Fhe plant 
apdmdrga has the qualities expressed by the root, apamrjaj in the 
word, Vriki and Yava are used in a cure against phthisis. I'he 
amulets prepared . from trees, metals and pearl-shells are divine 
objects and are capable of yielding success, long life and valour 
tpjjxe wearer. In the plants which are used magically in preparing 
amulets, there is practically no medicinal quality. They are all holy 
trees, whose help is sought by their representatives, the beads or 
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amulets, made out of them. Along with the plants and herbs used 
magically and medicinally there are various diseases such yahinUy 
kdsa, baldsa, takman and others, which are invoked as deities to save 
the life of the suffering person and are asked to attack any one out- 
side the pale of the Aryan land. The plant kiistha is the sovereign 
remedy against fever of any type. It formerly grew in the Himalaya 
mountain in the north and was developed in its numerous varieties 
in the eastern countries, which seem to be marshy and thick forest 
land of Bengal and further east. The sacrificial religion of the 
advancing Aryans did not seem to have deep hold on the people in this 
land, where fever of malarial and other deadly types and its consequent 
development in cough and phthisis were the dread of the people, 
along with other diseases such as jaundice, heart-diseases and others. 
The Atharvanic magical and medicinal remedies saved the life of the 
people in those countries. This aspect of the Atharvanic religion 
thus became popular there. Consequently myths about the plants, 
herbs and beads came in vogue. This seems to be raison d'etre of 
the plant mythology in the AV. The Atharvanic priestly doctors 
believed that the diseases were caused by the sins committed by 
human beings and by the wrath of demons and evil spirits. The 
medicinal and holy plants removed sin and chased away the demons, 
who caused diseases and troubled pregnant women. 

Along with the charms to remove worms and scrofulous swell- 
ing, there are in tlie AV many charms relating to the removal of 
poison of snake-bite. B. G. 1'ilak in his article on ‘Chaldean and 
Indian Vedas’^ contends that the tairndta referred to as a snake in 
serpent charm, is the primeval watery dragon tidmat, generally 
represented as feiiiale, but sometimes as a male monster snake in the 
Chaldean Cosmogonic legends. Similarly urngfddy also occurring as 
a snake in the AV, is iirugala or urugula in the Akkadian language. 
It meails the great nether world or the deity of the nether world. 
Aligi and viligt in the snake charms of the A V, may be similar to the 
Assyrian god called Bil and Bibgi. Tilak argues further that the 
old religion of the Aryans was tampered with and hybrid hymns 
incorporating foreign magical incantations and formula were tried to 
be introduced in the Vedic literature. Only in the snake-charms 
there occur such words, whose meaning cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. It is possible that the words occurring in the snake 
charms might be belonging to the clans of people worshipping 
snake as a deity. Hence the sarpas are mentioned along with 
devajanaSy pitrs and astiras? It is also possible that the Vedic 
Aryans might be practising the Atharvanic religion in their daily 
household matters even when they settled down in the Indo-Gangetic 
plain. The Vedic Aryans must not have borrowed this Atharvanic 
religion exclusively from the non-Aryan inhabitants in India, for the 
1 Cf. pp. 133-34. * Cf. AV 11. 9-10. 
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practice of witchcraft was quite common with the Atharvan priests 
in the Indo-Iranian period. Hence it is necessary to study in detail 
the popular myths ol the Vedic Aryans. I intend to give here the 
Atharvanic conception of such deities. Krtyd is a form of magic; 
Naturally the Atharvanic poets pay homage to her and invoke her 
help. Krtya is like a doll, having hands and feet, which are set up 
with joints and prepared by skilled artists. She is made to execute 
whatever task, the Atharvanic priest or any other person, expects her 
to do. The working of krtyd is not the monopoly of the priests 
alone. She can be worked by king, or Brahmana or fiiidra or by any 
man or woman. If she meets more powerful counter-/er/jJ, she is 
halted and turned away. The Atharvanic priests claim to work out 
krtyd and counter-/^r/j'^7, as they possess charms superior to those of 
any other person. 

Magical missiles used in the Aryan warfare such as arbudiy 
7iyarhudiy irisandhi and vajra are invoked for help by the Atharvanic 
poets. These missiles must have been the traditional and hereditary 
possessions of the Atharvanic priests, who w^ere the purohitas of the 
kings.' They must have invoked and employed them against the 
enemies of the kings under whose patronage they lived. In the 
Mahabharata war w’e find the teachers in the Bhrgvahgiras family 
possessed the magical missiles, which were traditionally handed 
down from father to his son or from teacher to his pupil. Thus the 
astravidydy or the knowledge of the magical missiles, of Bharadvaja 
and Drona Ahgirasas and Parasurama, the son of Jamadgni Bhargava, 
as we notice in the Mbh. is the traditional knowledge preserved in 
the Bhrgvahgiras family. Bhrgus, Atharvans and Ahgirasas had 
specialised themselves, of all Brahmanas, in the knowledge of the 
magical missiles and priesthood at the court of the kings. The 
reason seems to be that they only had power to maintain th^ superi- 
ority of the Brahmanas over other castes by means of their knowledge 
of magic and missiles and become successful against the assaults of 
some haughty Kstriyas, such as Vitahavyas, the Srhjayas, who were 
so much puffed up with pride that they almost thought themselves to 
be in the heaven (AV 5. 19. 1-2). These Ksatriyas seem to have 
insulted the wives of the Brahmanas, captured their cows and attacked 
the members of the Bhrgu and Aiigiras family. These Bhrgvah- 
girasas championed the cause of the Brahmanas and raised a cry of 
war against these haughty Kijatriyas, who w^ere ultimately defeated 
by them. Thus the Atharvanic poets raised the Brahmana, his cow 
and his wife to the status of deities, capable of destroying all 
outragers against them and prevented them from further defilement. 

^ ^ It may be noted that a number of K^triya kings took for themselves the 

^name of their purohitas. Siddhartha Buddha was called Ahgiras by his father. 
See R. Pick on Gotras^ ERE, VI, p. 353 ff., and Malalasekara, Dictionary of Pali 
Proper Names, Vol, I, p. 20. • 
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In the eighth section I have dealt with the minor deities in the 
AV. These deities are minor as compared with the major deities 
such as Agni, Indr a and others. But they are highly important for 
understanding the Atharvanic conception of the deities. In this 
chapter I have also included the philosophical and abstract deities. 
At the outset I have given the general characteristics of the Devas. The 
Devas were firstly mortals, but subsequently rose to the digqity of the 
immortals. The moon, the lunar mansions, and the night are invoked 
as deities. Soma is identified with the moon. The lunar mansions are 
twenty-eight in number and begin with Krttika. 'Bhe eighth day in the 
dark half of the month is called astakd and the eighth day in the dark 
half of the month of Magha is called ekdstakd and was celebrated as 
the beginning of the new year. Ekdstakd is the goddess, who gave 
birth to Indra. Sakadhuma (smoke of cow-dung) is the lord of the lunar 
mansions, and is the representation of the milky way. I'he Atharvanic 
priest is also a weather prophet, who gives out the weather forecast 
by looking at the line of smoke coming out of'the burning cow-dung. 

Kama, like Smara, representing the sexual desire is the nucleus 
of the elaborate treatises on sexual matters, which are later on sys- 
tematically presented in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. Skariibha, 
Purusa, Kala and Kama are represented as the highest creators of 
the Universe in whom everything abides. In the AV these different 
and independent creators assume the part of the highest Brahman 
of the Upanisads. Skarhbha, Kala and Kama are the new deities 
of the AV. WiNTiiRNiTz' does not find any substance in the philo- 
sophical hymns of the AV inspite of their sympathetic interpretations 
by Deussen. But the Atharvanic poets do not deserve such low 
estimate at the hands of the critics. We have to take into considera- 
tion the purpose behind their literary creation. They have a meaning 
to convey through their crude utterances. They were the propogan- 
dists of the first rank. They knew how by constant repetitions 
of the ideas, the public mind can be influenced. Thus they repeated 
one and the same idea in different ways. In all their philosophical 
conceptions Atharvan, the seer and god occupies an important place. 
He completes the creation of man by stitching together the openings 
in the head and urges breath and brain in the body of the man. 'i'he 
head of man thus comf)leted by Atharvan is the divine treasure. '\ he 
Atharvanic poets hold that the deities after all are their creations and 
are ruled by them. Skambha has the, eyes of the Angirasas and the 
Atharva Veda is his mouth. Thus even in the creation of the highest 
deity the Atharvanic poets do not forget the greatness and superiority 
of themselves and their Veda over others. Brhaspati, the son of 
Angiras, is a god, a seer, one of the Pitrs, a symbol of sacrificial 
priesthood and pastmaster in the technique of magic. Biskila, SiSsa 


^ History of Indian Literature , Vol. I, p, 155, 
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and Susana, the deities presiding over the child-birth are the new 
creations of the Atharvanic poets. The Gandharvas and Apsarasas 
are described in the manner of the Atharvanic poets. The Atharvanic 
poets carried on a vigorous propoganda for carrying on the study of 
the Vedas. They deified the Vedas, the Vedic metres, speech, the 
mother of the Vedas (Vedamata), and the Atharva Veda itself. A 
student of the Vedas realising their mysterious magical significance 
is elevated to the dignity of the creator of the Universe. A student 
of the Vedas {hrahniacdrin)^ possessing in himself the mysterious 
power deserves to be so elevated. Homage is paid to the parts of 
the AV, and their seers. The Atharvanic poets had a very great regard 
for the power of the ancient sages {rsis). Seven among these sages 
are described as makers of the creatures (hhutd' rU), Of all these 
sages, Atharvan and Angiras are the greatest. They had direct con- 
nection with Varuna and Indra with whom personally they conversed. 
These sages, prominently among whom were the members of the 
families of Atharvan, Aiigiras, Bhrgu and Vasistha and who were the 
authors of the AV, were responsible for the propogation of the 
Atharvanic religion and mythology. I hty harnessed the old Rgvedic 
deities for magical purposes and also created new ones to support 
their ideology. The Vedic religion of sacrifice was also chang- 
ed in its details and outlook. The Rgvedic sacrifices having 
become more and more elaborate and expensive soon assumed the 
nature of public functions and were beyond the scope of an average 
man in the Vedic society. The Atharvanic priests simplified the 
whole ritual of sacrifice and introduced their 5«z^<2-sacrifices which 
were less elaborate, less expensive and were manageable by single 
individual. They had the same fruit as the old Vedic sacrifices, 
which are mentioned to have found a place in the remnant of the 
cooked rice offered to the Brahmanas in the brahmaiidanasava. 
Along with the savasy they popularised and brought into prominence 
the Grhya rites, which assumed gradually the place of the main 
religious rites of the Aryans. Yajna and Homa are the deities 
possessed of unlimited overpowering power. Yajna is a weapon to 
overcome the enemies. It is brahman. Having given their due 
place to the Vedic sacrifices, and their Atharvanic counterpart, the 
savaSy the Atharvanic poets also preached the symbolical and mental 
sacrifice. Even the hospitality shown to a guest is a sacrifice. All 
these revolutionary doctrines .about sacrifice are treated in the tenth 
chapter. 

The Atharvanic poets created new social deities, in keeping 
with their reformistic tendencies. The orthodox opinion against the 
Vratyas, who were outside their fold, was changed by the new 
t i^ieology of these teachers, which deified the Vratya mendicants and 
admitted them into the old orthodox tradition. Respect shown to 
the Brahrnacarin, who by the means of his brahtnatiy surpasses all, is 
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merely due to the intention of these teachers to elevate the Brahmanic 
culture, llie heretic tribes in the Magadha country and suspicious 
character of the Brahmanasin that country suggest the fluid situation 
regarding the spread of Brahmanism there. I'he Atharvanic teachers 
took the lead in this matter and admitted such Vralyas in the 
Aryan fold and deified their wandering mendicants. In the seventh 
section I have treated Vratya, Atithi and Brahmacarin as the social 
deities of the Atharvanas. 

The Atharvanic poets can be said to be the influential promoters 
of the cult and worshippers of the pilrs. They defined the residence 
of the piirs and their relation with the gods. The Gopatha Brahmana* 
informs that beyond the third heaven is the extensive region called 
brahmalokas where the Atharvanas and Angirasas depart after com- 
pleting their stay in this world. In the three heavens stay the 
performers of sacrificial rites according to the three Vedas. Angiras 
and Atharvan were both gods and pitrs, and Bhrgu was one of tl e 
pitrs. They distinguished between the paths' of the gods and the 
pitrs as devayana and pitrydna respectively. Both go to the same 
extensive regions called the svarga, or the region of light. The 
Atharvanas however go to the topmost region in the heaven. All 
these details are given in the fifth section. 

The marriage of Surya, the daughter of Savitr with Ai^vins is 
the subject of the fourteenth book of the AV. I’he pattern of the 
Atharvanic marriage called saurya vivahuy is modelled on the marriage 
of Surya. Almost all verses in this book can be rightly understood 
in their proper context, if we follow Kaiisika. The magical signific- 
ance attached to the details of the marriage rites have been specially 
described fully to get the proper understanding ol the Atharvanic 
myths about marriage rites. The help, one gets from Kausika, to 
appreciate fully the value of the Atharvanic myths is highly valuable. 
The foundations of the Atharvanic religion are based on such details 
of the magical rites. I have described the marriage of Surya and 
her other relations in the third section. 

Among the solar deities, Rohita is the new Atharvanic creation, 
lie is not merely the extension of the attribute of the Sun, as 
Macdonell'^ supposes. 'I'hese solar deities are described in the 
second chapter. Agni and Indra, who occupy a prominent place in 
the Atharvanic mythology, as in the Rgvedic mythology, are des- 
cribed in the first section, according to the conception of the 
Atharvanic poets. 

The demons and spirits are described in the eleventh section. 
These demons are different from those found in the RV. The 
numerous demons who were the enemies of the Rgvedic Indra do 
not find place in the AV.*^ There is entirely another world of tht 

^ 1. 5. 25. “ See p. 115. 

* 3 Cf. S. V. Ketkar, ymnakohy Vol. II, pp. 258-61. 
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demons in the AV. They cause diseases, enter in the bodies of 
pregnant women and in general harass men, women and cattles. 
The Atharvanic priests are more than match to them. The 
Atharvanic seers, thus, take us to a different world of the deities, 
different in spirit from that of the RV. 

I 

AGNI AND INDRA 

Agni and Indra are the very prominent deities in the AV. 
Both the deities also occupy a very prominent place in the mythology 
of the RV. In the AV they are invoked in the magical, medicinal 
and sacrificial rites. The Atharvanic priest enkindled Agni in his 
rites and recited his spells. On various occasions he saught Agni's 
help, and with the power of his spells made him yield to his desire. 
Agnis arc of different types and have different functions to perform. 
Saiikasuka, Mokra and Kravyiid Agnis are very deadly. The im- 
portance of Agni in magical rites cannot be overestimated. Agni is 
the most popular deity in the religious system of the Atharvanas. 
Indra retains his place in the AV as the god of the martial Aryans. 
The poets behave friendly with him and rely on his guidance and 
tactics in the warfare. Indra rules over the kingdom of the serpents 
too. The earth chose him and not Vrtra as its lord. The conquest 
of Vrtra by him is not so often referred to, in the AV, as it is done 
in the RV., although it forms one of his achievements. In the AV 
he has to perform a number of other functions suitable to his capacity 
as an Atharvanic god. d he Atharvanic poets brought these two 
deities, just in the homes of the Aryans, and made them share in the 
different vicissitudes of their life. 

AGNI 

Agni is a very important deity in the AV. The word Agni 
occurs nearly 650 times in the AV. 

(1) The BIRTHS AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF AgNI 

He is the son of the sages (4. 39. 9). He is the first-born son 
of rta (2. 1. 4). He is born of waters (12. 1. 19). Bhumi bears 
him. She is clad in the fire. ^ She is the cow and Agni is her calf 
(12. 1.6, 4. 39. 2). The prominent field of his activity is the earth. 
But he belongs to the wide atmosphere, from where he sends down 
his heat (12. 1. 20). He is identified with the sun. He goes on 
burning between the heaven and the earth (10. 8. 39). All things on 
th^f earth exist on account of him. He is found everywhere. He 
permeates all objects living or otherwise. In fact, he is present 
wherever there is lustre or life visible or invisible. The AV speaks 
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of the various abodes of Agni. Agni resides in the waters of the 
sea (the submarine fire), in Vrtra (cloud), in men, in stones (like 
the sun-gems), in plants, in herbs, in Soma, in cows, in birds, in wild 
beasts, in bipeds and quadrupeds (3. 21. 1-2, 19. 3. 1, 12. 1. 19). 
The Agnis move along the sky, the earth, the atmosphere and the 
lightning. They are within the quarters and wind (3.21.7). He goes 
in the same chariot with Indra. He belongs to all men. He eats all. 
He is called Kama (Desire). He is the giver and receiver of all things. 
He is wise, mighty and encompassing. He bestows splendour. He 
is pleasant (3. 21. 3-6). His greatness reaches the heaven. 
His body enters the Fathers. His prosperity is spread among men 
(19. 3. 3). 

Even though Agni is born, he is immortal (3. 12. 9). He has 
seven mouths (4. 39. 10). He protects men against imprecations 
(3. 39. 9). He is the lord of the east (12. 3. 55). He is described 
as vaisvdnara (belonging to all jdtavcdas (knowing all created 

things) and dravinodas (giver of wealth). 4*he counterpart of miV- 
vdnara is the sky which is formed by him by breaking apart the two 
firmaments (8. 9. 6). Jdtavedas is invoked to come to the worshipper 
from the sky, earth, atmosphere, out of the forest trees, and herbs. 
His greatness is in waters, woods, herbs and cattles. These are 
his bodies (19. 3. 2). These different Agnis know each other per- 
fectly well. There is perfect agreement among all these Agnis 
(12, 3, 50). 

Agni is priesthood (15. 10. 9). He resides in Rudra (7. 87. 1). 
He is the weapon of Rudra (7. 87. 1). Rudra overwhelms the people 
by means of the lightning i e. the fire from the heaven (11, 2. 26). 
Agni is the same as Rohita (13. 4. 5.) 

(2) Agni in the Sacrifice 

Agni forms the very basis of sacrifice. As in the Rgvedic 
sacrifices, in the Atharvanic sacrifices too, Agni occupies the 
prominent place. ^ 

Rta is the eternal law of sacrifice. Agni is the first-born son of 
rta. This explains the vital relation of Agni with the sacrifice. 
The sage Atharvan first offered the oblations in Agni, Atharvan is 
the first sacrificer. In the same manner the Atharvana sacrificers 
invoke Agni, who carries the oblations to the gods (2. 1. 4, 19. 4. 1). 
In a sacrifice Agni is sprinkled with “ghee and increased with fuel. 
The crafty magicians sometimes prevailed over Agni and endangered 
his life. But the seers hope that Agni should not be damaged by 
them (19. 27. 5). The worshippers invoke him to take them across 
the dangers (19. 62. 63). He is harnessed by the brahman (spells^to 


^ For the details of the functions of Agni in the Atharvanic sacrifice see the 
section 9. 
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free a man from bondage and proclaim him as the best sacrificer 
among the deities (7. 78. 1). The sacrificer gets domain, splendour, 
wealth, progeny and life. With ghee Manu enkindled Agni whose 
brightness reaches the heaven (7. 82.). 

Agni is offered the fuel of vikankata with ghee to destroy the 
enemies (5. 8. 1). Some godless persons also attempt to perform a 
sacrifice, but Agni is prayed not to carry his offerings to the gods, 
who would not then come to bis sacrifice (5. 8. 3). 

With the help of Agni, the sacrificer attains to the world of 
the good. I'he gdrhapatya Agni condoning all sins against the 
atmosphere, the earth, the sky, the father and the mother, leads the 
sacrificer to the world of the good, where the pious people revel, 
having abandoned their diseases and becoming perfect in their limbs, 
undamaged in the heaven (4. 11. 6). If a person is bound in the 
woods or by rope or on earth or by spell, the gdrhapatya fire leads 
the sacrificer to the world of the pious (4. 14. 9). By offering a goat 
in the sacrifice the gods attained godhood. With Agni the sacrificer 
of goat, reaches the heaven, and is united with the gods. The 
sacrificers thus going to the world of light, extend the omnipotent 
sacrifice. Agni the eye of the gods and men, the first of the divinities 
goes ahead. 'I he sacrificers go to the heaven in unison with Bhrgu 
(4. 14. 5). 

Agni is invoked in the morning while the Soma is being pressed 
(6. 47. 1). Agni the charioteer of the heaven is enkindled to heat 
the cauldron containing milk to be offered to Asvins (7. 73. 1). Ihe 
offering of milk thus made hot by Agni is potent to kill the enemies 
in the battle (8. 8. 17). 

In the animal sacrifices Agni is expected to divert the attention 
of the victims from their sad thoughts (2. 34. 2). Agni is the chief 
priest. He knows the ways of the world and speaks of generations 
of the gods (2. 28. 2-3). 

(3) The different types of Agni 

Agni gets various names according to his characteristics. Jdta- 
vedas Agni knows all. Vaisvdnara Agni is the friend of all. 
Gdrhapatya Agni is the household fire. Kravydd Agni eats the 
flesh, Suhkasuka Agni is the crushing and devouring Agni. Mokra 
Agni is the deadly fire and is in waters. 

(i) Kravydd and Gdrhapatya Agni. Ordinarily the non-flesh 
eating Agni is praised to eat one who hates the sacrificer (12. 2. 3). 
If per chance the flesh- eating Agni entered the cowstalls, he is 
expelled by offering of beans mixed with ghee (mdsdjya) to the 
Agnis who reside in the waters (12. 2. 4). If Agni is set forth 
4 vkh fury when a man dies in the house he is again settled 
with suitable ceremony (12. 2. 5). Kravydd Agni, who is death 
incarnate, is taken out of a house with the help of gdrhapatya Agni. 
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Otherwise he makes the people in the house fixed with thunderbolt 
(12. 2. 9). Kravydd Agni is sent to the world of the Fathers, 
where he should stay and should not return to the path of the gods 
.(12. 2. 10). Gdrhapatya and Kravydd Agni are separated from each 
other with a spell. The immortal ordinary Agni enters the hearts 
of the mortals. He is praised not to hate a person nor let the person 
liate him (12. 2. 33).' A dead person leaves behind him the gdrha- 
patya Agni and goes to the right with the flesh eating fire (1*2. 2. 34). 
Kravydd Agni, who is not taken along with the deceased, destroys 
the eldest son of the deceased (12. 2. 35). Whatever one ploughs, 
wins, or gains is lost from a person if Kravydd Agni is not removed 
from the house (12. 2. 36). 'Fhe person becomes unfit for offering 
sacrifice. He loses all splendour and his offerings are not eaten by 
the deities. Kravydd Agni cuts him off from ploughing, cows and 
liches (12. 2. 37). Grain along with Kravydd Agni infests the 
house of the woman whose husband is dead. A wise priest alone 
removes the Kravydd Agni from the house. 'fhe non-Kravydd 
Agni is asked to remove the Kravydd Agni from the house (12. 2. 
39. 42). Gdrhapatya Agni is set against Kravydd Agni, for he 
conceals the gods and protects the men (12. 2. 44). Agni is praised 
to send away the dead ones to the world of the Fathers. Gdrhapatya 
Agni burns the niggards and assigns to men a prosperous day 
(12. 2. 45). If Kravydd Agni scatters seeds after a person, he falls 
under the wrath of the gods and lives always in an evil way (12. 2, 50). 
'Fhe person who is chased by the flesh-eating fire, becomes mentally 
deranged (12. 2. 53). Offering of the withered cane, tilapifija (the 
flowers of sesame) and danda reeds, removes the Kravydd Agni 
(12. 2. 53). He is also offered a black ewe. An amulet of lead is used 
to remove him. The ground beans are also offered to him. Then he 
goes to the thickets in the forest (12. 2. 54). Savitr, India, Brhaspati, 
Varuna, Mitra, and the Ahgirasas are invoked to appease the Kravydd 
Agni, which eats flesh, injures men and brings about conflagration. 
This fire is damped with holy waters and extinguished (3. 21. 8-9). 
*rhe Kravydd Agni is used to smite down the enemy, for he consumes 
the adversaries (13. 1. 29). The cow of a Brahrnana becoming a 
Kravydd Agni, enters and devours the oppressors of the Brahmanas 
(12. 5. 41). 

(ii) Sankasaka Agni, This devouring Agni is enkindled to 
secure welfare. The fire removes evils and sins. He purifies all 
(12. 2. 11). This crushing, bursting, destroying and noiseless Agni 
removes yaksma or consumption (12. 2. 14). llie waters are invoked 
to cleanse any sin that is committed against sankamha Agni 
(12.’ 2. 40). 

(iii) Mokra Agni. This is the most destructive and dreade4 
form of Agni. It is the fire of the funeral pyre\ This fire possesses 

^ Paraskara-grhya-sutra H. 6, 10. SBE, XXIX, p, 313, 
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tremendous magical qualities. MokrUy the bull of the waters and 
celestial fire is released for destroying mind, rooting up, consuming, 
ruining the soul and body of a person against whom he is charged. 
The fire is let loose against him who hates the worshipper. When 
this fire is let loose in the waters, one becomes free from defilement, 
sin and evil-dreaming (16. 1). 

(4) AGNI in THE PiTRMEDHA OR FUNERAL RITE 

Agni is offered oblations while the dead body is being made 
ready for cremation (18. 2. 27). The deceased person in the world of 
the departed, maintains on the offerings given to Agni in this world 
(18. 2. 30). The sacrifice offered in this world to Agni goes to Yama 
(18. 2. 32). Agni brings back to this world the Fathers who are buri- 
ed, scattered and burnt‘ to enjoy oblations (18. 2. 34). Agni and Soma 
make roads for the deceased to go the heaven (18. 2. 5. 3). To the 
funeral sacrifice Atris, Angirasas and Navagvas come and sit on the 
sacred grass, harhis (18. 3. 20). Agni JdtavedaSy with the offerings 
offered in the cremation rite, goes by the road used by the Fathers 
and accompanies the departed soul, in the journey to the other world. 
Along with the deceased also go the sacrificial cake, tlie ladles, and 
the implements of sacrifice, along the road travelled by the gods. 
The sacrificers go along this road (18. 4. 1-2). The cremated person 
is expected to secure the greatness of Agni as increased by the 
brahman. The eastern fire is the track of the Angirasas, ^drhapatya 
Agni is the track of Adityas. The southern fire is the track of the 
sacrificial gifts (18. 4. 8). 'Fhc eastern fire burns the dead, from the 
front. The householder's fire burn him from behind. The southern 
fire burn defence. Thus from the north, middle, atmosphere, 
from each quarter Agni protects the cremated person from 
what is terrible (18. 4. 9). Agni thus sets him collectively in the 
world of the well-doers (18. 4. 11). Agni is invoked to hold the 
cremated person completely and not to drop any portion of his body 
while taking him to the other world (18. 4. 12). In the last crema- 
tion sacrifice Agni is the Ilotr, Brhaspati, the Adhvaryu and Indra, 
the Brahma. I’his sacrifice goes to the place where is the ancient 
track of those who offered sacrifice (18. 4. 15). Agni is called 
kavyavdhanay the carrier of the offerings to the dead (18. 4. 71). 
The offering to Agni consists of cake, milk, curds, drops of water, 
flesh, food, honey sap and waters (18. 4. 16-24). 

^ These are the means of disposal of the dead. The Fathers are distinguished 
in the other world from each other by means of the way they were disposed of after 
being dead in this world, ’ 
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(5) Agni in the Battle Rites 

Another important function of Agni in the AV is the part he 
plays in the battle rites. Sometimes alone and sometimes in the 
company of other gods he plays a vital part in the battle. I'he 
priests on both sides invoke Agni for getting success to their side in 
the battle. Agni and 'sacrifice are overpowering. A sacrificer becomes 
himself overpowering by offering oblations in Agni. He ddfeats the 
)vhole army (6. 97. 1). Agni conquers the fight in this way. The worship- 
pers of Agni call him from the highest station. Agni being pleased 
with their prayers comes to them and carries them across all 
difficulties and sins (7. 63. 1). Agni points out that he has withstood 
all fighters and niggards (16. 9. 1). Thus he gains supremacy over 
all (11. 9. 25). Agni with Varuna and Vayu assigns great royalty to 
his worshipper (3. 8. 1). 

In the actual battle Agni is prayed to go round the enemies, 
and burn the imprecations and niggards. He confounds the enemies. 
He makes them handless (3. 1. 1). Wise Agni acts as a messenger 
and goes against the enemies (3. 1. 2). He is prayed to take away 
the eyes of the enemies so that the enemy would retreat (3.1. 6). 

In a rite for securing success in the battle Agni is enkindled 
by churning the aivattha and vadhaka sticks. When the smoke 
comes out the enemy is frightened (8. 8. 1). An old rope is tlirown 
in the fire. This flaming Agni is the fire required for the purpose of 
the battle rite. The fuel of various trees such as usvatthuy khadira^ 
tdjatbhanga (castor oil plant) is offered in Agni. By the offering of 
asvattha fuel, the enemy is crushed, by khadtruy he is devoured and 
by tdjatbhangay he is suddenly broken. The vaJhaka plant slays the 
enemy with deadly weapons (8. 8. 3).^ 'I’he enemy is broken like a 
reed and tied together with a great rope. The tracks of the hostile 
Agni are’ bestrewn with various symbolical objects such as fetters, 
nets and traps. The traps are of asvattha. The fetters are made up 
of hemp and tnunja grass smeared with ingida. The nets are made 
of hemp and the stakes are of batidhaka tree. The enemy is stupified 
physically and mentally. Their hands are cut off. Their eyes are 
blinded. The fire that is enkindled here for the magical purpose 
is capable of killing thousands. At the end of the rite the priest makes 
an offering to Agni with his right hand for the success of his friends 
and with the left hand for the defeat of his enemy (8. 8. 24). Agni 
is also prayed to tie the enemy with fetters which are thrown in the 
places, where the hostile army is expected to pass (6. 103, 104). 
Agni confounds the enemy and Indra kills each best warrior of the 
enen^iy (6. 67. 2). The heat, rage, gleam, burning and brilliancy of 
Agni is charged with the task of killing the haters (2. 19). ^ ^ 


^ Kauiika 16, and AV 8-8. 
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(6) Agni against demons and evil spirits 

Jdtavedas Agni is enkindled and yoked to the task of killing 
demons (1. 8. 4). He carries out the intention of the priest. He is 
asked to take cognizance of the act of the priest. Through him 
the priest obtains cows, horses and men (5. 29. 1). Agni is expect- 
ed to do the work of the priest in accordance \^ith the other gods. 
Any perspp, who works against the priest or whosoever devours him, 
is expected to lose all his support and to submit himself to Agni 
(5. 29. 3). When the support of the sorcerers is gone in this manner, ’ 
they are left to the mercy of Agni. He then pierces his heart and 
tongue and destroys his teeth. Agni, the youngest god crushes back 
the pUdca or evil spirit which has attacked the pious priest (5. 29. 4). 
Agni brings back and restores the body, flesh or vital breath of 
a person, that is attacked by the pisdcas (5. 29. 5). The pisdcas eat 
raw flesh, hence they are also called Kravydds. They injure a man 
by day or by night. Agni cures him (5. 29. 9). Agni thus kills the 
flesh eating and mind eating pisdcas. The person then recouping 
his spirit and body becomes a strong man free from yalisma (5. 29. 13). 
Agni is offered with the samidhs of trstagha tree (5. 29. 5). 

In a remedial rite against demons Agni is enkindled and is 
circumambuted three times and a cake is offered with ghee. The 
offering is made in the flames of Agni. Agni then bums the demons 
and spares the houses of the priest and worshipper (6. 32. 1). 

The fourth Agni is called the grhya or the Aiigirasa Agni who 
is distinguished from the sacrificial or battle Agni. He is the slayer 
of demons, who rise up on the r]ight of the newmoon and devour 
creatures. Agni kills the Yatus (crafty magical demons) and the 
Yatudhanas (1. 16. 1). To protect oneself against the attacks of 
such demonical creatures an amulet of lead is used. This amulet is 
favoured by Agni (1. 16. 2). Agni burns against the demons -and all 
malignant spirits with his dark-track (1. 28. 1-2). 

Agni is prayed to bring to his priest, the sorcerer, the kimidinSy 
who are forced to declare themselves and to speak out. Jdtavedas 
Agni, the most exalted one, the self controller, is offered with ghee 
and sesame oil.^ Agni blazing forth with these oblations makes the 
sorcerers and kimidins cry out. As soon as they present themselves 
before Agni, they declare themselves and are held fast by Agni, 
Agni is more powerful than the demonic creatures and those possess- 
ed of demons are warned about the superior might of a priest, 
who makes oblation to Agni, who is born for this purpose in fact. 
Agni, in turn, is controlled by the priest, who thus brings round and 
holds fast all demons (1. 7). A sorcerer m?iy be a man or a 
woman, who arrested by Agni, is pierced by him (1. 8. 2). Agni 
knef^s the births of the demons and sorcerers. He also knows their 

^ The word tauh is explained by Sayana as ‘ measured in sacrificial ladle *. 
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secret places. All this power of Agni is due to the brahman which 
increases him (1. 8. 4). 

Agni VaUvdnara is described as a bull and is possessed of real 
. strength. He is praised to burn all those, who would abuse, harm 
or act like a niggard towards the priest of Agni (4. 36. 1). Such a 
person, who intentionally or unintentionally harasses the priest, is put 
in the two jaws of Agni. The priest on account of the help of Agni 
which he receives, overpowers all those flesh-eating ones *who harm 
, others (4. 36. 3). He takes their property and becomes successful 
against their designs (4. 36. 4). The priest possessed of such calibre 
due to Agni routs the pisdcasy who simply vanish from the village 
he enters (4. 36. 7). Agni protects his priest, for none can excite 
him, on the penalty of being attacked by Nirrti (4. 36. 10). In a 
magical rite of preparing water-thunderbolt, Agni is invoked to 
bestow the splendour of the heavenly waters on the priest (10. 5. 46). 

Sometimes the Dasyus or barbarians enter the Fathers and 
come with the appearance of the relations ^long with the Fathers, 
putting on grass and subtle bodies. Agni blasts them away from the 
funeral sacrifice (18. 2. 28). Agni with his mighty missile pierces 
all undesirable creatures such as those who have the spells and roots 
of plants or herbs (5. 31. 12). Agni smites the demoness, who 
causes anxiety, regrets and imprecations (7. 114. 2). 

(7) Agni In Mfdicinal and Magical Ritfs 

Agni has poison in himself (10. 4. 22). 'i’he serpents are born 
of Agni (10. 4. 23). Thus being the master of the serpents, he can 
bring out of the body of a human being, poison due to the biting of 
a serpent (10. 4. 26). Agni frees a man from insanity. An insane 
man is bound and is kept under restraint, crying loudly. Agni is 
prayed to relieve the insane person, of his madness. The man thus 
relieved of his madness is expected to offer oblations to Agni. If 
again his malady is revived, Agni quiets it down. The priest 
knowing the power of Agni removes the malady caused by any 
agency divine or demonic. Agni burns the faces of male or female 
worms in the body of a person (5. 23. 13). Sometimes Krtyd is 
buried in gdrhapatya Agni by a rival priest. But due to the superior 
power of the counter- magical rite, this is averted (10. 1. 18). The 
yaksma or Phthisis, caused by the demons or flesh -eaters in a body 
of a person is removed by Agni, who puts his life breathes together 
and thus cures him (3. 31. 6). In this rite for curing yaksma^ sacred 
fuel of reeds is offered to Agni, and as Agni blazes up yaksma in a 
persgn or cows is cured (12. 2. 1). Lead is also used along with 
the reeds in the oblation to Agni. In a similar rite for curing yaksma^ 
Agni is offered ghee and an amulet of varana tree is tied on^the 
person. The healing power of the amulet of varana is enhanced by 
Agni (6, 85. 1), Agni is praised by means of incantations to remove 
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the heriditary disease {k§etriyd)y perdition, imprecations of female 
relations, hatred, the fetters of Varura and from guilt, out of the 
patient, who is suffering from these (2. 10, 2).^ 

Agni is invoked in a rite for curing a person suffering from fever.^ 
Agni enters and burns the waters, which is the highest place of fever 
(1. 25. 1).® For destroying a rival or enemy the dust on the track of 
the enemy is thrown in Agni, who then pervades the body of the 
enemy, which loses life shortly (2. 12. 8). Agni of the waters is 
actually the darbha^ which is used in a charm for securing protection 
(19. 33. 1). Agni heats the triple amulet (trivrt) made up of gold, 
silver and iron. Out of these three metals, gold is dearest to Agni 
(5. 28. 6). However Agni rescues the wearer of the amulet by means 
of iron in it (5. 28. 5). Agni sponsors the amulet made of srdktya 
tree. Agni assures that the amulet is capable of burning the back, 
forcibly removing the scorns of the rivals. It yields protection all 
round (8. 5. 4 -5). Agni ties the amulet on the person for his safety 
(8. 5. 10). Agni and. Indr a present a formidable defence, which 
none can pierce through (8. 5. 19). Jdtavedas Agni is invoked to 
revert back those, who make an offering from the front and thus 
obstruct the path of the sacrificer (4. 40). Gold is born of Agni and 
whosoever uses it enjoys good health and dies of old age only 
(19. 26. 1). Agni puts virile power in the generative organ of a man 
and makes it powerful (4. 4. 6). Agni’s power is invoked to secure 
the benefit of Udumbara amulet (19. 31. 2). Adjana (ointment) is 
born of Agni. Agni is invoked to favour the uses of the ointment 
and to extend the life of the person by bringing about splendour, 
force, brilliancy and welfare (19. 45. 1). 

(8) Agni in Marriage Rite 

Agni is invoked when the bride and the bridegroom go round 
the fire. As Agni grasped the right hand of this earth, his spouse, 
in the same way the bridegroom takes the right hand of the bride. 
The bride is asked not to stagger in the company of Agni (14. 1. 48). 
On the night of the wedding ceremony, the bride takes a seat in 
front of Agni and worships him, who slays all demons, who cause 
obstruction in the ceremony (14. 2. 23-24). The bride sitting by 

^ Cf. Kau^ika 26. 1. This healing ceremony is performed at the cross-roads, 
while the chips of kdmpdla tree are bound on the joints of the patient and they or 
he is made wet with the bunches of grass, 

* Kau^ika 26. 25 lays down that an axe should be heated and dipped in water, 
which is given to the patient for drinking. 

* Cf. Griffith on 1. 25. 1. According to him Agni, the god of fire descends 
in the form of lightning from the waters of the firmament and falls down in the 
form of rain in the waters of the earth. Fever begins to be prevalent at the time 

♦of^he commencement of annual rain. Sayana while commenting on the verse 
remarks that Agni enters the waters through the heated axe. Also see Wise, Systctn 
of Hindu Medicine^ pp. 219-233. 


2 
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the side of Agni becomes serviceable to the gods (14. 2. 25). Agni 
is invoked to expiate the sin caused by some evil spirits, and to free 
the bride from that sin (14. 2. 59-62). In the actual marriage rite,^ 
the bride is taken round the fire of Aryaman (14. 1. 17). 

(9) Miscellaneous Uses of Agni 

(1) A girl desfres to secure a good l\usband for her. The 
w6oer comes to her house. Agni makes the girl agreeable to the 
suitor. In order that she may have good fortune with her husband 
Agni is praised (2. 36. 1). (2) To win the love of her dear lover, a 
love-sick girl expects her lover to be crazy about her. So she prays 
Agni to make her lover mad after her and burn for her (6. 131. 4).^ 
(3) To increase faith and wisdom in the sacrificer, Agni jdtavedas is 
offered the samids (fuel). The blazing Agni is prayed to be propi- 
tious to the sacrificer, and to bestow long life and immortality on the 
Aryan sacrificer (19. 64. 1-4). Agni also instils that wisdom, which 
the sages, who create all beings know to be in a student of the 
brahman (6. 108. 4). (4) Agni is invoked for prolonging the life. 

Along with essence of the earth and the bodily strength of Bhaga, Agni 
prolongs life (2. 29. 1).^ Agni being physician of the gods, cures all 
diseases (7. 55. 1). Agni being the best overruling guardian makes 
prana and apdna of a suffering patient walk together without leaving 
his body and makes the patient live for hundred years in prosperity 
(7. 55. 2). Even when the vital breaths of the patient have left 
his body, Agni brings them back from Nirrti (perdition) and make 
them re-enter in the body of the patient (7. 55. 3), Agni takes out 
Yakswa from the body of the patient (7. 55. 6). In all dangerous 
illness Agni is kept ahead and prayed. So that the person becomes 
free from the calamity (5. 30. 11-12). He unites the ailing person 
with breath, sight, body and strength. For Agni knows immorta- 
lity. He does not allow the patient to be interned in the earth 
after death (bhumigrha, 5. 30. 14). He is always ready to come to 
the help of his worshipper. He shapes the prayers of the Ahgirasas, 
by which he bestows brightness and the heaven on them. (6. 36). 
Agni, the lord of light is prayed for securing unfailing heat. He 
rules over all, being himself the universal ruler (6. 36). In the rite 
of shaving a boy, Agni is invoked to lead the boy to the life time 
and splendour (2. 28. 5). (5) While piercing the apacits (gandatndld) 
Agni the lord of vows, is enkindled to bestow progeny on the 
person, who is in the course of time relieved of the apacits (7. 74. 4). 

^ For the details of the marriage rites and use of Agni therein see chapter 3. 

* Kausika 36. 13-14 lays down in this rite the scattering of beans (mdfds), 
burning arrow-tips and piercing an effigy of her lover. 

^ According to Kau4ika 29. 7 in such rite the patient and a healthy pef^on 
are made to sit back to back and are wrapped in one garment together. The disease 
of the patient is transferred to the healthy person. 
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(6) Agni for securing favours: A person in distress feels that all 
snares binding his body are loosened by the favour of Agni. Agni 
is here harnessed by the priest with his incantations (7. 79, 1-2). 

(7) Agni invoked for protection: Constantly Agni jdtavedas is 
invoked to grant complete protection to the household of the singer 
(7. 84. 1). Agni with the Vasus is called on to protect the eastern 
direction. Agni defends the sacrificer from 'the malignant spirits 
(19. 17. 1, 18. 1). Agni in himself possess the quality of propitious 
protection (6. 3. 2). He protects a man from the earth (16. 4. 4). In the 
goddna rite Agni offers protection to the boy, as a father to his son 
(2. 13. 1). He belongs to sabhd (assembly) and protects its members 
(19. 55. 5). (8) For securing power, dominion, etc.: The sacrificer 
seizes Agni in himself along with domain, splendour and strength 
(7. 82. 2). For securing power in favour of some king, Agni is 
praised. He increases the person with whatever draughts, he (Agni) 
brought for Indra, He then sets him as superior to his fellowmen 
(1.9. 3). As a result of this sacrifice offered by the priest, the king 
secures for himself splendour, abundance of wealth and the intentions 
of the rival. The king attains supremacy and rises to the highest 
firmament (1. 9. 4). Agni is the lord of treasure and bestows wealth 
on the sacrificer (7. 17. 4). Gdrhapatya Agni is the lord of the 
cattles and grants the cattles to the sacrificer (19. 31. 2). The sacri- 
ficers are the neighbours of Agni and are favoured by him with 
abundance of wealth and food (19. 55. 1), The rich lord Agni is 
invoked to be gracious to the singer (19. 55. 2). (9) Agni for 
securing strength and splendour : Agni is praised to give splendour, 
brightness, glory, power, force, vigour, strength and heroic deeds 
which are thirty-three (19. 37. 1-2). Agni increases the man in 
whose house the priests enkindle Agni, with splendour abounding in 
progeny (6. 5. 1-3). The sacrificer wishes to be sweet and rich in 
milk, so he invokes Agni to unite him with splendour for the whole 
of his life (9. 1. 14-15). The whip of honey (madliukasd) making all 
things sweet is born of Agni (9. 1. 10). Agni and Indra are 
invoked to make a person, who offers prayer possessed of splendour 
(9. 1. 12). Tiie sacrificer thrives for a hundred winters by enkindl- 
ing Agni, who is the lord of the house morning after morning and 
evening after evening and who gives good mind (19. 55. 2-3). (1 1) I'o 
free from distress or anihas (distress): There are a number of hymns 
in which Agni and other gods are invoked for freeing oneself from 
distress and difficulties (7. 63. i). The hymn by Mrgara (4. 23) is in 
honour of Agni, who is praised to free him from distress. This 
seems to be the oldest of the hymns of the AV, in which Agni 
is praised in the manner of the RV. Agni belongs to the five 
(jlaHS of people and enters them one after another (4. 23. 1). By 
carrying sacrifice to the gods, he is asked to bring favour from these 
(4. 23. 2). With Agni as their friend, the seers shine themselves 
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brightly and repel the wiles of the Asuras (4. 23. 5). On account of 
Agni all gods become immortal (4, 23. 6). Whatever shines, is bom 
and yet to be born, all that belongs to Agni, who is invoked to 
free the singer from athhas (distress) (4. 23. 7, 11. 6. 1). 

(12) To bring rain: Agni with the waters became the overlord 
of the herbs. He wins rain, life and nectar from the sky (4. 15. 10). 

(13) Agni and the heaven: Agni grants wisdom to the sacrifi- 

cers, who with penance and vow go to the place where the knowers of 
the brahman go (19. 43. 1). Agni frees a person from bondage due 
to spells or due to some other reason and takes the freed man to the 
world of the pious (6. 121. 2). Agni enables a person to practise 
penance, and get success in his spiritual accomplishments (such as 
penance) by means of which he desires to be dear to the sacred 

learning (7. 61). He offers protection to his worshipper in his 

brahman (spell), rite, priesthood, stability, intentions, designs, bene- 
dictions and invocations of the gods (5. 24. 2). 

(14) Agni digests food: Agni digests all food that one eats. 

This is the gastric fire. Agni as hotr makes all food, which may be 

of god, horse, cow, he-goat or sheep, well offered. Similarly Agni 
makes all food which may be given by the Fathers and consented by 
human beings, well offered. Similarly by the grace of vaik)dnara 
Agni, whatever food one eats unrighteously, intending to give or 
not to give to others, all that food becomes propitious and honeyed 
for him (6. 71.) 

(15) In a rite for successful conception, Agni sets in the womb 
an embryo of the herbs, forest trees or of every existence (5. 25. 7). 

(16) While putting on a new garment, which is a symbol of 
prosperity Agni is invoked to make the wearer, possessed of golden 
colour, unaging dying only in old age and having heroic children 
(19. 24. 8). 

(17) To make the lunar mansions auspicious and bless the 
worshipper, Agni is invoked (19, 7. 2)^ 

(18) Agni and Ksatriya: Agni is enkindled and is invoked not 
to kill the Ksatriya. Agni thus enkindled arises with his tongue, out 
of the hearts of those who sit by the side piling up the fuel, with a 
view to see the Ksatriya (6. 76. 3). The enemies do not kill him, 
nor do they know about him, when the Ksatriya takes the name of 
Agni (6. 76. 4). 

(19) To recover the lost articles: Agni brings back all things, 
hundreds or thousands, which are lost or misplaced (6. 77. 3),® 

(20) To avert calamity on a child born on unlucky time: A 
child born on jaisthaghi and in the two unfasteners of Yama, possess 

^ Whitney on this verse, reads me for agne, Sayai^ia reads agne whic|i is 
probably right. * 

* According to Sayana the purpose of this verse is to make Agni retain a wo- 
man, who is running away. 
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all difficulties, but live long for hundred years through the favour of 
Agni. A child born on these two Naksatras {jyesthd and tnula) kills 
the elder brother or father. A child born on tiger day should also 
become a hero possessed of many heroes through the favour of Agni 
( 6 . 110 ). 

(21) For successful trading: Agni forgives the offences of 
traders. He makes the sale and purchase of their commodities 
profitable. Their return from journey is also fruitful. They get 
success in going about on the roads (3. 15. 4). Agni is invoked with 
oblation to increase their capital and to put down the gods who cut 
down the gain (3. 15. 5. 6). 

(22) Agni for success is gambling: Agni carries ghee to the 
Apsarasas and dust, gravel and water for the dice. Dice were 
dipped in ghee, dried in sawdust and washed with water. As a 
result of this offering of ghee to the Apsarasas, the gambler hopes 
to overthrow his opponents (7. 109. 2). 

(23) To redeem oneself from debt: Whatever one eats, what 
is borrowed and is not returned, all that is made faultless by the 
favour of Agni. Agni loosens his fetters and redeems a person from 
the sin of eating what is borrowed without returning. All paths 
lead to the gods and the Fathers become guiltless for him (6. 117). 
If again one does not fulfil his pledge to return the debt, Agni 
averts all sin of that person and leads him to the world of the 
blessed. The same is the case with regard to the debt one owes to 
the deities. Agni makes good all that debt. (6. 118). 

(24) Agni for expiation and mutual good-will : The quarrelling 
parties worship Agni to end their strife and declare their friendship 
by drinking and taking food together (3. 30. 6). Agni and Indra 
are invoked to unite the minds of the people, which are against the 
king (6. 94, 3). Any error committed or any forgetfulness in conduct 
is to be excused by Agni (7. 106. 1). If a drop of water falls from 
the sky, it is an ill-omen. Agni is invoked to avert the sin that 
might be committed by that person and to unite him with the deeds 
of the pious (6. 124. 1). Agni is invoked to cut off the snares of 
the father, the mother and the son. He is asked not to slay the 
oldest and protect him from disaster. Also he is called upon to 
avert the sin committed in performing the marriage of younger 
brother before the elder (6. 112). 

INDRA 

The word occurs about 450 times In the AV excluding the 20th 
book. Out of a number of hymns addressed to Indra, the hymn of 
Mrgara (4. 24), describes Indra in the manner of the RV. He,' the 
filler of Vrtra goes to the call of the pious worshipper (4. 24. 1), 
He, the bull, fills the people and finds out the heaven. The intoxi- 
cating sacrifice, having seven priests is offered to him and the stones 
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pressing the Soma declare his manliness (4. 24* 3). The Vasa cows, 
bulls and oxen belong to him (4. 24. 4). He raised up his thunderbolt 
for killing the dragon (4. 24. 6). Men possessed of arrows invoke 
him for securing cattles. On him the songs and prayers of the poets 
depend (4. 24. 1, 5). 

Indra is the king of the gods. He is the conqueror of the 
enemies, the overlord among other kings, famous, and praiseworthy 
and ambitious (6. 98. 1). Where the streams go, that is his conquest. 
He is the king of the east, north, and south (6. 98. 2-3, 3. 27. 2). 

He is identified with the Sun. The seventeenth book of the 
AV is devoted to his praise. He is the overcomer of the enemies 
(visdsahi). He is of mighty power (17. 1.1). He, the sun, is invoked 
to rise with splendour on the worshipper (17. 1. 6). When he rises 
he drives off the imprecations of the rivals against himself, who is 
undamaged in the waters of the sea (17. 1. 8), in the heaven and on 
the earth (17. 1. 12). His heat drives off all imprecations in good 
weather (17, 1. 17). The sages increasing him with the brahman 
(spells) indulge in the sacrificial sessions (17. 1. 14). Indra, like Visnu 
is brilliant, and is virdj, svardj and sarhrdj (the great ruler, self-ruler 
and universal ruler. 17. 1. 22).^ 

He is the standard of great power (1. 35. 3). He is stronger 
than immortality and death (13. 4. 46). He is the most powerful 
lord among the people (6. 33. 3). He and not Vrtra was chosen as 
a lord by Bhumi (12. 1. 37). The waters get the name Var from 
him, since he stopped them flowing fervently (3. 13. 3). 

He is born of Ekastaka, the daughter of Prajapati. Ekastaka 
is the first day of the new year. Indra thus is the new year 
(3. 10. 12-13). He is born alone and has many names (6. 99. 1). 
The goddess of brilliancy {tvisi) gave birth to Indra (6. 38. 4). He 
naturally confers splendour on the singers (3. 22. 2). His body is 
in the waters, on the earth and within the fire. With his body he 
pervades the atmosphere and wins the heaven (17. 1. 13). He is 
born among men (4. 11. 3). He is the first to be born. He is born 
for performing heroic deeds. He is noted for his heroic deed of 
assaulting the dragon (Vrtra) (4. 24. 6). He is glorious from his 
birth (6. 39. 3). The thirteenth (i.e. the intercalary) month is the 
home, protection and shield of Indra (5, 6. 11-14). Number eight 
accompanies him (8. 9. 23). 

He has formidable arms (4. 24. 2). He wields a golden hook in 
his hand to bend low the enemies (6. 82. 3). He has also a hundred 
formidable iron spears (4. 37. 8). He freed Bhumi, the earth for 
himself from all enemies (12. 1. 10). Once in battle with Vrtra, 
being pierced by him, he became thirsty and hungry. He then 
produced food on this world (2. 29. 7). ^ 


^ For the detailed comparison see under Vi§nu and Aditya. 
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Indra is mentioned to be a calf of Viraj. She went to the gods 
who called her. In a sacrificial ladle Savitr milked vigour from her 
(8. 10. 26). 

Indra seems to be very much favourite with the Atharvanic 
poets. They invoke his help on various occasions. The mighty 
Indra, killing Vrtra and other demons with his bolt is called upon 
to kill with the same bolt a thief, who robs* the property in the 
house (4. 3. 5). With Ahgiras, Agni and Savitr he quenches the 
most disastrous flesh-eating fire (3. 21. 8). Indra possesses a mill- 
stone by which worms are crushed (2. 31. 1). He himself as the 
lord of wealth {Dhanapati) kills the worms in the body of a boy 
(5. 23. 2). He is invoked to bless a person in disputes and make 
him superior to his opponent (2. 27. 7). With the help of a plant 
called paid he overcomes the wolves or demons by name Salavrkas 
(2. 27. 5)‘ and Sadanvas with his bolt (2. 14. 4). The person 
obstructing the sacrifice of the worshipper is killed by Indra 
(2. 12. 3), i he malignant spirits such as Atrins are dispelled by 
Indra, who is urged by the oblations of a sacrificer (1. 7. 3). Indra 
comes to the help of a pregnant woman by attacking the demons, 
who bear huge head on their shoulders and who pierce the loins of 
the pregnant woman (8. 6. 13). Amulet or phdla or plough-share 
supplies the moral and physical power to Indra in securing victory 
against the demons (10. 6. 7). He ate the paid plant to gain 
strength to kill demons (2. 27. 4). He throws the Dasyus in the 
deepest darkness (9. 2. 17). The attacking demons use burning 
arrows, which fall elsewhere than the target, when Indra interfers 
with his bolt (2. 3. 6, 1. 2. 3). A demon Udvacana was seized and 
killed by him (5. 8. 8). He is invoked to get success against 
adversaries (1. 9. 1). He leads the pious worshipper to the place 
where the knowers of the Brahman go (19. 43. 6). 

Through brahman (spell) jdtavedas Agni brought milk to Indra 
to exalt men (1. 9, 3). Indra is particularly dear to the Brahmanas. 
He protects them from the curses of others (5. 18. 6). With the 
help of Indra a witchcraft (kriyd) whether worked by the gods or 
men, is destroyed by the Brahmana priests (5. 14. 7). The magical 
and medicinal plants get the store of power in them from Indra 
(4. 19. 8). 

Indra brings about harmony among the discontended people in 
the family (6. 94. 3). Indra comforts the cattles that are branded 
on their ears for recognition (6. 141. 2). Indra brings back to his 
senses a mad person (6. 111. 4). He bestows splendour on a person, 
who implores his help (6. 5. 2). He, the Vasu, is invoked to bring 
about welfare on the paths on which he urges all (7. 55. 1). I5e is 
caKed upon to make the speaker successful and full of splendour in 
the deliberative and religious assembly (7. 12. 3). 

^ Cf. SSyana. ... on 2. 27. 5. 
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Indra rules the serpents. He destroys them. He sometimes 
hands them over to the priest, who charms them. He subdues them 
sometimes (10. 4. 10, 12, 17-18). In a chariot race among Indra, 
the gods, Varuna and the serpents, Indra came first and the serpents 
last (10. 4. 1). Indra fastened audurhhara amulet for securing splend- 
our for himself (19. 31. 7). The sages claim that the power of 
jangida amulet is duef to Indra (19. 38. 1). The amulet of lead is 
given by Indra for killing demons (1. 16. 2). The amulets of 
darbha and of apamdrga are the armours of Indra (19. 30. 3, 20, 30). 
The gold used in the triple metal amulet is found by Indra in a 
secret treasure on the path of the heaven (19. 27. 9). The astrta 
amulet has the power of seeing and breathing from Indra only 
(19. 46. 3). 

Indra is interested in ousting the rival, who fights with oblation 
offered for the purpose of expelling others (6. 75. 1). He throws 
the rival beyond space and five clans of men, so that he would not 
come back (6. 75. 2-3). 

In the woman’s rite against her unfaithful lover Indra is 
invoked to make him impotent, to crush his testicles, and to make 
him put on the dress of women (6. 138. 2). To a person who seeks 
a bride for himself, Indra, the giver of brides assigns one (6. 82. 3). 
He is the controller of all power. So he bestows virile power 
derived from the essence of the most powerful plants, herbs and 
bulls on those who invoke for it (4. 4. 4). 

As Indra is the king of the gods, he is also the symbol of the 
sovereignty on the earth. He is the earthly king. He is invoked to 
confer long life on the king (19. 24. 2). 

He increases the prosperity of the king. He makes the king, 
sole ruler of his people and the most eminent leader having all rivals 
under his control (4. 22. 1). A portion of the wealth in the village, 
horses and cows comes to the king, as the highest authority through the 
favour of Indra (4. 22. 2). Thus the king, having Indra as compa- 
nion becomes the most efficient king descended from Manu (4. 22. 
5-7). In the rite for the restoration of an exiled king, Indra, the 
inspired god, calls back the king to be reinstated. The newly 
installed king gets the help of Indra in throwing off anyone who 
disputes his claim (3. 3. 3). In the election of a king by the 
subjects, the king-designate is passed on to the tribes as their future 
king by Indra. Like a human Indra, he assumes sovereignty (3. 4. 6). 
The Atharvanic priests make the king attain the position of a 
human Indra, by invoking Indra to increase him with authority, 
fortune, dominion, and royalty (6. 54. 1-2). 

Indra plays much more important part in the battle rites. 
Herein one finds the source of the magical welfare, which, in'-ait 
advanced form plays an important role in the Mahabharata. Indra 
is invoked to kill the enemies from all quarters (6. 40. 3). As in the 
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RV, in the AV too, Indra is credited with the conquest of the Panis 
(4. 23. 5). The Maruts, who are the associates of Indra are led by 
him to the battle field. So Indra leads the army (3. 19. 6). The 
battle drum, a friend of Indra, is sounded to cheer up the warriors 
(5. 20. 8). With the help of Indra even a sick warrior wins the 
battle and defeats the enemy (2. 29. 3). The battle begins. The 
enemy pours volleys of arrows against the friends and followers 
of Indra. ‘ Indra disperses the attack of the arrows and the arrows fall 
off (1. 19. 1). The amulet of praihara is granted by Indra to th^ 
warriors. The enemy is repelled by the magical amulet (8. 5. 15, 18). 
Indra the destroyer of the cities of the enemy, shakes the warriors 
of the enemy who are killed in thousands (8. 8. 1). They are 
crushed like a reed (8. 8. 3). Indra used atmosphere as the net to 
encircle the enemies. The quarters were the poles of the net. 
With a net of darkness the army is encircled and the barbarians are 
killed in hundreds, thousands, ten thousand and a hundred million 
(8. 8. 5-8). As a result of this encirclement, debility, formidable 
failure, disaster, fatigue, toil and confusion comes to the side of the 
enemy (8. 8. 9). In the battle which Indra waged against the 
barbarians, the Aiigirasas went on slaying the army of the enemy 
(8. 8. 13). The Gandharvas, Apasrasas, the serpents, the gods, the 
holy folk, the Fathers, forest trees, herbs, plants, bipeds and qua- 
drupeds help to kill the enemy (8. 8. 14-15). In addition to the 
net of darkness, Indra encompasses and ties the enemy, who comes 
in troops exhibiting their signs, by means of snares (6. 103. 2-3). 
The tying up of the enemies is specially designed by Indra and 
worked out by his penance (6. 104. 2). The arrows discharged by 
the strength of the two arms of the enemies, are pulled down and 
their hands, as it were, cease to exist by means of a missile of Indra, 
the pardsara. The enemy becomes handless and his whole vehe- 
mence and skill go away (6. 65. 1-3). The enemy collides on 
account of that great weapon. The enemy is confused, routed and 
dispersed (6. 66. 1-3, 67. 1-3) Indra bewilders the enemy (3. 1. 5). 
He confuses their plans and senses and consequently, the enemy 
has no alternative but to disperse (3. 1. 6, 2. 3). Indra strikes the 
enemy with the three-jointed magical missile, iri§andhi (11, 10. 27). 

Indra, the great god of the RV is set in the AV in this way. 
In the battle rites his valour, his guidance, his tactics are the source 
of hope to the party which invokes his help by offering magical 
sacrifice.^ The popularity of this great god can be best estimated 
by looking at the various occasions he is invoked. He thus becomes 
a god helpful to the invoked, in all social, religious, political and 
domestic matters. The poet becomes very friendly with hinf, and 
,ii> the women^s rites he is a very trusted helper of men and women 


1 Sec KauHka 16. 
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seeking his help. The main principle in the whole treatment of the 
gods by the Atharvanic poets is fairly illustrated by this god. The 
god helps them against their enemies, rivals, demons, goblins and 
opponents on the platform, in sacrificial priesthood, or in love 
matters. No doubt the Atharvanic poets have brought all great 
divinities AVithin the household of a common man and made them 
yield to their desires with their prayers or spells. 


II 

THE SOLAR DEITIES 

In the last section it was observed that Indra was identified 
with the Sun. In this section it is proposed to study in detail the 
prominent deities related to the Sun. There arc six solar deities in 
the AV. They are: Rohita, Mitra, Savitr, Surya, Visnu and Pusan. 
Out of these six deities Rohita is a new and independant creation of 
the Atharvanic poets. The rest are found in the RV., although they 
are presented here in different aspects. The Atharvanic poets 
harnessed the Rgvedic deities for their own purpose, keeping some 
of their Rgvedic features and introducing some new traits in them. 
Savitr is a matchmaker and a god of the lovers. The Atharvanic 
poet is particularly asked to praise Savitr. Surya cures various skin 
diseases and kills worms by means of his rays. Mitra favours a 
number of sages in the Bhrgvangiras clan. The three strides of 
Visnu are shown to have magical significance. Pusan expiates sin. 
Rohita is identified with almost all deities related to the Sun. He 
is presented here in a new form. Usas is also treated here. 

The different solar deities are presented here in the same order 
as given in the beginning of this chapter. 

(1) Rohita 

The whole of the thirteenth book of the Atharvaveda is devoted 
to the praise of Rohita, a solar deity. The word Rohita occurs about 
75 times in the AV. Rohita means the ruddy one. He thus appears 
to refer to the appearance of the Sun in the morning or evening. 
Whitney* accordingly describes the word as ‘a name or form of the 
sun/ Macdonell^ considers that Rohita ‘the Red One,* originally 
epithet of the sun, figures in the AV as a separate deity in the 
capacity of a Creator. He points out that in the RV there are many 
deities, whose names primarily either denote an agent or designate 
some* attribute. This class according to him, appears in each case to 

^ Sec Atharvaveda Samhitd translated by Whitnby and revised by Lanman 
H. O. S., Vol. VIII, p. 709. 

* Vgdic Mytholopy, p. 115, 
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be derived from an epithet applied to one or more deities. Such 
epithets gradually becoming detached, finally attained to an inde- 
pendant position. Rohita was, first, an epithet of the sun in the 
Vedic Mythology and then became an independant deity. But it is 
to be noted that Rohita does not figure as an epithet of the sun in 
the RV. The word Rohita occurs 17 times in the RV. In almost 
all cases it is an attribute qualifying the hordes of Agni, Vayu, or 
Maruts or of some king. Therefore the view, held by Macdonell 
about Rohita is to be taken with some reserve. The word Rohita is 
an attribute, but it is not of the sun. It is possible, therefore, that 
Rohita is an independent creation of the Atharvanic seer Brahma.^ 
It is also noteworthy that other solar deities such as Surya, Savitr, 
Visnu, Pusan and Mitra figure in the AV. Rohita is also identified 
with Savitr, Surya and Visnu among the solar deities. He appears 
in the AV, as the great god of creation and ruler of all existence. 
His description is genuine and does not appear to be mechanical as 
is found in some hymns of the AV. The poet seems to have first 
thought of Rohita as an independant solar deity and then gradually 
elevated him to the position of the highest deity, comprising in itself 
all other deities, solar or otherwise. 

The Paippalada version of the AV has only two Rohita hymns 
in the XVIII Book, whereas the Saunaka Version has four hymns in 
the 13th Book. In the Paippalada four verses (56-57, 59-60) from 
the 1st hymn of the 13th Book are wanting. 

Rohita is described as vajin\ vigorous (13. 1. \)y yuva kavih: a 
young poet (13. 1. 11), vasujit, gojit and sandhanajit: winning wealth, 
cows and battle (13. 1. 37). He is Aditya watching men. He is a 
liberal god (13. 2. 1). He drinks ghee {ghrtapdvd) (13. 1. 24). 

Rohita is the bright light going up in the sky (13. 2. 1.). He 
stands on the firmament and creates all forms (13. 1. 11). He is the 
consumer of food, lord of prayer and the lord of existence that is and 
that shall be (13. 3. 7). He is a yellow swan, flying to the sky. His 
expanded wings form the journey of thousand days. He puts all 
gods in his chest and goes on viewing the whole existence 
(13. 2. 38). 

His births are one thousand and seven (13. 1. 37). He has 
hundred bodies (13. 4. 44). He is the white son of the black mother 
and a young child of the night (13. 3. 26). He is also described as 
being born of day, night, atmosphere, wind, sky, quarters, earth, 
fire, waters, res and sacrifice. All these sources of Rohita are again 
described to have been born of him (13. 4. 29-39), He is the son 
of Aditi (13. 2. 9). 

He is within the waters (13. 1. 1). He is the power 6f the 
♦Waters (13. 1. 2). He mounts the sky from the great ocean 

^ According to Bfhatsarvdnuhramanik^, Brahma ia the aeer of the hymns 
of Rohita. 
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(13. 1. 26). This mounting up or ascending of Rohita seems to have 
been derived from the root ruhx to ascend.^ He is the lord of the 
sky and he defends sky, ocean, earth and all existence (13. 2. 41). 

He shines in the sky, in the atmosphere, on the earth and within 

waters. He has penetrated the oceans with his lustre. He has 
conquered the heaven or light (13. 2. 30). He clothes himself in 
the womb of the earth, heaven and atmosphere (13. 1. 11). His 
place is in the highest heaven (13. 1. 44). He is an immortal (13. 1. 

44, 13. 2. 30). He becomes famous in all directions and among 

cattles, men and on the earth (13. 1. 38). He thought of the universal 
form and with great glory ascended the heaven (13. 1. 8). 

Through him the gods secured immortality (13. 1. 7). The 
gods come to him with joy (13. 1. 13). He is the lord of the gods 
(13. 2. 25). 

He gave birth to heaven and earth {dydvdprthwi) (13. 1. 6), 
and made them firm (13. 1. 7). Aja Ekapada (Rohita) reposes on 
them (13. 1. 6). He measured the space and established the sky 
and firmament (13. 1. 7). Rohila is tapasvin (rich in penance). 
With his penance or heat {tapas) he ascends the sky and is born 
again and again (13. 2. 25). He thunders, lightens and throws down 
stones (hail-storm) (13. 4. 41). 

Rohita is drawn in a chariot. He goes with brightness, making 
the waters flow (13. 1. 21). In his chariot, he goes at once (in a 
day) to both the horizons (13. 2. 6). His chariot is running easy, 
full of rays, pleasant, well driven and powerful. His horses are 
hundred or seven or many in number (13. 2. 7). His horses do not 
damage the chariot or injure Rohita on the way. Rohita crosses all 
difficulties in his ways, quickly (13. 2. 5). His horses are yellow, 
full of rays and immortal (13. 1. 24). His horses are gold-skinned 
(13. 2. 8). At his will, Rohita hastily moves from east to west, 
making by magic, the day and night (13. 2. 3). His road is very 
vast (13. 2. 4). Still he goes to the two borders like a calf to two 
joint mothers (13. 2. 13). 

Rohita is the generator and the mouth of sacrifice. With mind, 
speech and hearing, the worshippers offer sacrifice to him (13. 1. 
13). This aspect of Rohita might be due to his identification with 
Agni and also with the highest spirit, the Brahman. He is also 
described to be the sacrifice himself and the head of the sacrifice 
(13. 4. 40). Rohita shines in the sky on account of sacrifice. 
Sacrifice is the motive behind his movements in the sky. The 
sacrifices, purified by the Brahman, carry him up and he shines 
beyond the ocean (13. 1. 16). Rohita, though sacrificer himself, 
offers a sacrifice. In this sacrifice the wide ones {urvt) were the 
enclosures {paridhis). The earth was the altar. Rohita deposited 


^ Compare the words, sarvd ruroha rohito ruhah (13. 1. 4, 26). 
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the two fires, heat and cold in it. The mountains were the sacrificial 
posts and the rain was the ghee. The fire of Rohita was enkindled 
with the Brahman. From this fire, heat, cold and sacrifice were 
produced. These two fires, increased by the Brahman, increased 
with the Brahman, offered with the Brahman, kindled with the 
Brahman, performed the sacrifice.^ 

In this sacrifice, sky was the sacrificial fee. He then created 
fire and all living creatures with ghee in the form of rain. The fire 
shaped all these mountains. Rohita then said to the earth, ‘Let all 
things — what are and what are to be, be born in you’. That sacrifice 
was first to be born. From it was born all this that shines. All this 
was adorned by the seer, Rohita (13. 1. 46-55). Rohita is thus the 
performer of a sacrifice from which all life and existence was 
produced. The description of the sacrifice is metaphorical. Owing 
to the sun (Rohita) there is heat and in his absence, cold. Both are 
caused by him. So there are two fires of Rohita. On the earth 
(which is the altar), they are deposited. Rain is the ghee, which 
flourishes life. Thus due to Rohita (heat, cold, and rain) the 
earth becomes the source of all existence. This sacrifice is enkindl- 
ed, increased by the Brahman.*^ The purusa sukta of the RV (x. 90) 
also gives such ideal sacrifice. Rohita deposited the sacrifice on 
Visvakarman, the architect of the world. He naturally infused 
everything in this world with lustre and spirit (arising out of the 
heat of the fire in the sacrifice of Rohita). The seer of the hymn 
claims to have received brilliancy from Visvakarman (13. 1, 14). 

Rohita is identified with Agni. He shines forth with bright 
light (13. 1. 11). Rohita is Agni jdtavedasy a bull with thousand 
horns, offered with ghee and having Soma on the back (13. 1. 12). 
Rohita becomes Agni in the evening. (13. 3. 13). Rohita as Agni 
is impelled by power and light. Therefore, he shines in the sky 
(13. 3. 23). The identification of Rohita with Agni is referred to 
above in the sacrifice of Rohita. Rohita is also the flesh-eating fire, 
a very deadly fire. With the help of tlie flesh-eating fire all rivals 
are dispersed and burnt (13. 1. 29). 

Rohita is identified with Surya. The name Rohita also means 
the sun.® As I have explained above, the seer of this hymn has 
created a solar deity comprising some aspects of the solar gods and 
also of others. So Rohita is Surya too. Rohita as Surya looks upon 
the sky, the earth and waters. He is one eye of existence (13. 1. 45). 
He with his brightness shines all quarters. He is the protector 
(gopa: shepherd 13. 3. 2). He is the maker of the day (divdkara: 

^ This is like the description of an ideal sacrifice given in the Bhagavadgitd 
4. '^4-27. 

* ® The Brahman may mean here magical formula. Cf. S. K. Belvalkar, 

Brahman, Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, Vol. II, p. 8. 

^ Cf. Kauiika 24. 42, Rohita is Aditya. 
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13. 2. 34). The rising sun is praised to kill all rivals of the singer, 
who would then conceal themselves into deep darkness (13. 1. 32). 
Rohita is the wise Surya in the sky. (13. 1. 39). 

Rohita becomes Varuna. He also becomes Mitra when he 
rises. Becoming Savitr he goes through the sky, and becoming Indra 
he shines in the midst of the sky (13. 3. 13). 

Rohita is Visnu/' Rohita, stretched up in the sky, the flying one, 
is’perceived as Visnu, surpassing all the moving world (13* 2. 31). 

Rohita is Aditya, the son of Aditi (13. 2. 9, 37). He, as Aditya, 
is never exhausted. He makes himself of two forms, the rising one, 
rich in lit>hts and the other, overpowering the dim spaces (13.2. 28). 

Rohita is a divine eagle (13. 2. 9), running on the back of the 
sky (13. 2. 37). He is the red eagle (13. 2. 36). 

He is called Savitr by the people. He is Savitr, shining on the 
back of the sky. He as great Indra, covered with rays, goes to the 
sky. He is Dhatr, Vidhatr, Vayu, Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, Maha- 
deva and the great Yama (13. 4. 1-5). He becomes Kala, Prajapati 
and the great lord of the gods (13. 2. 39-40). All gods become one 
with him (13. 4. 21). Death and immortality become one with him. 
All witchcrafts obey his orders (13. 4. 27). 

Rohita is called Ka^yapa, with bright vigorous light, in which 
seven Suryas are set (13. 3. 10). Rohita is also called a child of 
Viraj (13. 1. 33). 

Rohita is related to Atri. Atri carried Rohita from the flow of 
water to the heaven (13. 2. 4.). Atri maintained him in the sky for 
making months (13. 2. 12). Rohita is also identified with Atri. 
Rohita is a god within waters, thousand rooted and many powered 
Atri (13. 3. 15). Rohita was found out by Atri (13. 2. 36). 

Rohita is a bull, wise, wonderful and shining upon ail worlds 
(13. 2. 42). He is the bull, filling the earth (13. 2. 44). He has 
pointed horns, overcoming Agni and Surya (13. 1. 25). 

He is Indra. Indra and Visnu (an aspect of Rohita) are jointly 
praised in the 17th Book of the AV. 

Brhat sdman clothes him from the front and the rathantara 
from behind (13, 3. 11). When the gods generated Rohita, bfhat 
and rathantara were the two wings of equal power (13. 3. 12). 

Finally Rohita is the Brahman. The gods know that he 
is the brahman (13. 2. 13). 

Rohini is the consort of Rohita. She is wise, beautiful, vast 
and s^^lendid. She is submissive to Rohita. She is the seat of 
Rohita. rhe Gandharvas and Kasyapas lead her (13. 1. 22-23). 

According to Bloomfield,^ Rohita and Rohini represent an 
allegorical exaltation of a king and his queen. Rohita and Rohini 
are called upon to protect and exalt the king and queen. The rbot, 


1 SHE, Vol. XLII, pp. 661-62. 
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ruh in the word Rohita is a suitable ground for such comparison as 
the king ascends {ruh) a throne, skin or a horse. Many stanzas of 
this hymn are in common with those utilised for the rdjasuya sacrifice. 
In the Taittirlya Brdhmana 11. 5. 2. 1-3 there occur a number of 
verses of this hymn. The commentator explains there, the word 
Rohita as a horse employed in the aivamedha sacrifice. It is 
possible, according to Bloomfield, that some stanzas of this hymn 
were origkially composed for that purpose.^ 

There are, in this book of Rohita, a number of references^ 
which point out that Rohita is a king and the world he created, is 
his kingdom. The poet asks Rohita to enter into the kingdom that 
is full of pleasantness (13. 1. 1). The mounting of a king on a throne 
is suggested at 13. 1. 4. Rohita supports the king in his kingdom 
(13. 1. 1). He sets himself high on the clans, produced by him 
(13. 1. 2). Mounting the heaven, Rohita anoints the kingdom with 
ghee and milk (13. 1.4). Enriched by the brahman and milk, he is 
to keep guard on the kingdom (13. 1. 9). With the gods, who possess 
kingdom, Rohita goes round the sun and grants kingdom to the king 
(3. 155). The clans in the kingdom of Rohita are produced by 
penance and they enter in him (13. 1. 10). 

Rohita created Soma, waters, plants, herbs, cows, bipeds and 
quadnipeds (13. 1. 2). In him abide six directions (13. 3. 1). From 
him the winds blow and the oceans flow (13. 3. 2). All worlds 
breathe on account of him (13. 3. 3). In him are set six spaces 
(13. 3. 6). At the time of his birth he opened the earth and set the 
ocean in the atmosphere (13. 3. 22). He measures the thirteenth 
month having thirty parts (13. 3. 8). 

The third hymn (13. 3) is utilised for the purpose of praising 
Rohita with a number of attributes and for the destruction and 
fastening the fetters on the person, who injures a Brahmana. Rohita, 
being a very powerful and lustrous god, might have been invoked in 
imprecations against a person, who harms a Brahmana. 

From the description of Rohita given above, it will be easily 
noticed that Rohita is primarily the sun, being identified with a 
number of solar deities such as Surya, Mitra, Visnu, Pusan and 
Savitr. He is also identified with Agni, Indra, Prajapati and number 
of other deities. He is possessed of great lustre and eminence. He 
is also a creator, producing the world through sacrifice. Another 
aspect that is suggested, regarding Rohita is that he is a king. 
Thus the Atharvanic poet created in Rohita, a new solar deity, with 
the salient features of the Rgvedic solar deities and also endowed it 
with the eminence and grandeur of a creator.® 

# 

^ See Bloomfield, AJP ^ XII, p. 429. 

« ‘A. Shama Sastri considers that Rohita is the name of a cyclic solar eclipse 

dark red in colour. He treats Rohita from astronomical point of view. Cf, Poona 
Orientalistt 1942, p. 162. 
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(2) Mitra 

The name Mitra occurs about 60 times in the AV. Mitra is a 
solar deity. He has bright lustre f5. 12. 1). He anoints a person 
with splendour (3. 22. 2). He opens in the morning the door of the 
newly constructed house (9. 3. 18). Rohita becomes Mitra, when he 
rises in the morning (13. 3. 13). 

Mitra also figures in a number of charms. He is the father of 
the reed, used in a charm for releasing the obstructed course 
of urine (1. 3. 2). He is invoked in a charm for granting wealth 
(1. 9. 1). Mitra removes the inauspicious signs of misfortune on the 
hands and feet (1. 18. 2). He arranges the seasons (3. 8. 1). He 
drives away the hatred of a person, who inflicts injury on another. 
The enemies are driven away by him (6. 4. 2). On the battle-field 
Mitra prepares a net for tying up of enemies (6. 103. 1). In the 
goddna ceremony anoints the eyes of the youth (Kausika 54. 6). 
Collyrium is put by Mitra in the eyes of the youth (7, 30. 1). 
Mitra protects the king, while he is sleeping in his bed chamber. 
The Purohita takes the king to the stronghold i.e. the bed chamber, 
which becomes to the king both refuge and defence (19. 19. 1). 
Mitra is also a king (2. 28, 5). He is also invoked to confer long- 
life on a person (2. 28. 1). 

Mitra and Varuna are jointly praised at various places. They 
together occur about 25 times in the AV. Mitra and Varuna are invoked 
to confer long-life on a person, who should die of old age only and 
not due to any accident (2. 28. 2). They kill the enemies (2. 28. 2). 

Mitra and Varuna bring the ointment or salve for enjoyment. 
They went after it and brought it back for themselves (19. 44. 10). 

They keep off the malignant weapons of the enemy (1. 20, 2). 
In a battle rite for the success of a king, they are invoked to enrich 
with honey, the kingdom, so that it should be rich in progeny. 
Both of them are wise or inspired deities (6. 97. 2), 

In a charm for compelling the love of a man to turn towards 
a woman, beans are scattered according to KauHka (36. 13-14). 
In this connection Mitra and Varuna are praised to sprinkle love 
or smara^ burning in waters with mental agitation. This causes 
mental uneasiness in the person, who is the target, and is then 
compelled to come to that particular beloved (6. 132. 5). 

Mitra is a deity presiding over day and Varuna is one, which 
presides over night. Both of them arg praised to be of one mind in 
protecting the life of a person (2. 28. 2). Mitra and Varuna bring 
about prosperity. They went out once, to bring ointment. With 
that ointment they confer happiness and enjoyment on human beings. 
So the ointment for happiness is given by them (19. 44. 10). They 
are invoked to keep off the deadly weapons of the enemy and to 
throw them back to the enemies (1. 20. 2). 

Mrgdra^sukta 4. 29 is exclusively devoted to the praise of Mitra 
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and Varuna. Both of them increase rta, are accordant and drive 
away the malicious spirits. They protect the truthful ones in the 
battle. They, watching men, go to drink Soma^ (4. 29. 2), They 
favour Ahgiras, Agasti, Jamadagni, Atri, Ka.4yapa, Vasistha, 
Syavas^va, Vadhryasva, Purumidha, Vimada, Saptavadhri, Bharadvaja, 
Gavisthara, Visvamitra, Kutsa, Kaksivat, Kanva, Medhatithi, Trisoka, 
U^anas Kavya, Gotama and Mudgala.^ (4. 29. 3-6). 

Thoir chariot is of true path and of straight reins. It goes on 
ruining him, who goes against the worshipper (4. 29. 6). 

Mitra and Varuna are also described as the lords of showers 
and rain (5. 24. 5). 

In a charm to destroy demons, they are praised to grant protec- 
tion against the demons, by their gleam. The demons, thus confused 
do not find out the witchcraft-maker or his residence (6. 32. 3). In 
a rite for the success of a king they are invoked to enrich the domain 
of the king with honey (6. 97. 2). In the garhhddhdna rite, they are 
asked to deposit the seed (5. 25. 4). According to Kausika 36. 10- 
11, in a woman’s love charm, love is won by addressing the head 
and ear or by wearing the hair of the person to be affected. In this 
connection Mitra and Varuna are addressed to unite the girl with 
her lover (6. 89. 3). 

(3) Savitr 

The word occurs about 120 times in the AV. 

Savitr is born in the golden, pure and purifying waters (1. 33. 
1). He is within the waters (6. 1, 2). He is young, of pleasing 
speech and very propitious (6. 1. 2). His laws are always true (7. 
24. 1). He is a benevolent god having all chosen things with him 
(5. 27. 3). He is addressed as Deva. He is the creator of heaven 
and earth (7. 14. 1). His deeds are like an inspired poet. He is of 
true impulse. He bestows treasure on his devotees. His splendour 
is sublime. His high light shines brightly on the world. His hand 
is golden (7. 14. 2). For the first fether (sacrificer, according to 
Sayana) he impelled height and width (7. 14. 3). He is a household 
god. He is praised to give desirable things, abounding in cattles. 
He grants the fathers, treasure, power and life. At the sacrifice he 
is called on to drink Soma (7. 14. 4). The favour of Savitr is very 
wonderful, having all chosen things. It is like a full-fed, thousand 
streamed (cow), milked by Kanva for Bhaga (7. 15. 1). 

Savitr confers blessings and elevates one to good fortune. He 
makes a bright person more Bright (7. 16. 1). 

Savitr invests Rohita with lustre (13. 1. 20). Rohita becomes 
Savitr and moves through the sky (13. 3. 13). 


1 The word is babhru. Babhru is a king referred to at RV 5. 22. 10, Sayana explains 
•the word as Soma brought in a yellow car. Whhney translates it as * brown Soma*. 

* Here is a list of 22 sages, favoured by Mitra and Varuna. Most of them 
are prominent Vedic seers. A number of these sages belong to Bhrgvangiras clan. 
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Savitr is invoked in many charms. He is invoked in a charm 
for removing the unlucky signs on the body of a woman. He drives 
away the inauspicious marks on the hand and feet. As a result of 
this favour of Savitr, the woman secures good fortune (1. 18. 2). 
The charm also removes all frightful things from her body, hair and 
face. Thus Savitr urges her to prosperity (1. 18. 3). Savitr also 
plays an important part in a charm to secure a husband for a woman. 
Savitr urges the suitable husband to go to a woman, who longs to 
have a suitable match (2. 36. 8). He thus brings about the union of 
the suitable bride and bridegroom. Thus Savitr can be called a god 
of lovers. 

During the day time the cattles are let loose. Savitr urges 
them to come to their stall in the evening quickly (2. 26. 1). 

He is offered an offering in a rite which secures for a king, 
love and friendship of his kinsmen and excellence (3. 8. 2). In a 
rite at the time of the coronation of a king, Savitr is praised to 
make the king, rich in friends (4. 8. 7). 

Savitr is invoked for securing long life (3. 11.4), for prosperity 
in trade (3. 15. 6), tor quenching the flesh-eating fire (kravyddagni^ 
3. 21. 8). In a charm for securing virile power, he is asked to 
increase the strength of generative organ (4. 4. 6). He fixes the site 
of a new house. When a new house is to be constructed, Savitr is 
asked to fix a proper place for the house (3. 12. 4). When the new 
house is constructed, the o^ner of the house before residing in it, 
performs a sacrifice in which ghee is offered. Savitr is invoked, in 
this sacrifice to employ the sacrificial prose formulas {yajus) and the 
fuel {samidhs). He is called a bull here (5. 26. 2), 

The deity Savitr seems to be specially worshipped by the 
Atharvans. Atharvana (a son or descendant of Atharvan) is asked to 
sing the praise of Savitr, who impells immortality and both good 
praises {hrhat and rathantara sdmans — according to SAyana 6. 1. 1-3). 

All men do their duty under the inspiration of Savitr (6. 23. 3). 

In the ceremony of the first shaving of a boy {goddna)y Savitr 
plays an important part. He comes with a razor to shave (6. 68. 1). 
Savitr shaved the head of Soma and king Varuna with a razor; with 
the same razor a Brahmana or priest, in the goddna ceremony is 
to shave the head of the boy, so that he may be rich in cows, horses 
and progeny (6. 68. 3). 

Savitr is praised to bestow riches on the worshipper. The 
riclies are dug out by Indra, Agni aiid other deities. He is thus 
the lord of riches, who liberally hands over the wealth to his devotees 
(7. 24. 1). 

Savitr drives away all ill omens. Detraction, evil-gossip, reproach 
and sneezing have no harmful effect on account of Savitr (19. 8., 4). 
If a man sets on business under a lucky asterism and if some one 
from behind calls his name or does anything such as sneezing or 
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evil gossip, it is an ill omen, which thwarts the business in hand. 
According to the commentator Sayana, this verse, containing an 
invocation to Savitr, removes all evil effects of such acts. 

Savitr and Vayu are praised together in one hymn (4. 25). 
They penetrate, encompass and protect all things in this world 
(9,25. 1). They measured the expanse of the earth and made the 
space firm. None reaches their degree. People sleep and become 
awake aftdr them. They dispel all bad deeds, demons and a female 
demon by name Simida. 'Fhey give men refreshment and strength.^ 
They free men from consumption. They come from high place and 
enjoy the intoxicating Soma. In the rule of these two deities the 
best blessings come to men (4. 25). 

Savitr in the AV is a solar deity, residing in (celestial) waters, 
benevolent and possessed of mighty deeds. He bestows treasures 
on men. He is young, propitious and charming. He drinks Soma 
in the sacrifice. He has golden hand. He is particularly praised 
by the Atharvans. Hq is a matchmaker and a god of lovers. He 
safely brings home the cattles let loose during the day. He increases 
the friends of a king. Savitr thus is a god conferring fortune and 
bliss in public and private life. His association with the Atharvans 
is particularly interesting. 


(4) SOrya 

In the AV, Surya is a tool in the hands of the witchcraft- 
makers and medicine-men. His rays and heat attract their minds. 
They use him for curing various diseases and for making the human 
body more lustrous. 'Fhere is nothing of that magnanimity and 
splendour of Surya, as noticed in the RV. 

The word occurs about 210 times in the AV. 

Surya possesses hundred powers (1. 3. 5). Dhatr supports 
him (6. 60. 3). He shines in eternal time {kdla) (19. 53. 6). He 
is fearless in his movement (2. 15, 3). As dkdkaray he is born of 
Vrtra (4. 10. 5). When he rises up in the sky, he withdraws the 
lustre of all lunar mansions (7. 14. 1). Deva set him in motion 
(3. 31. 7). 

Surya is invoked in many rites. 

In a rite to regulate the flow of urine reed is used. This reed 
is described as the issue of Surya. He thus causes to cure the flow 
of urine (1. 3. 5). He is invoked to get success over the enemies. 
On account of his help, the enemies of the person are laid low and the 
person rises to the heaven (1. 9. 2). The rising Surya is called upon 
to remove the sore diseases, internal malady, heart break and yellow- 
ness of eyes, skin, teeth and nails, which are the unmistakable signs 
gf Pandu or jaundice. As soon as Surya rises, heart-burn and 
yellowness go away. The red lustre of Surya is employed to envelope 
the body of the patient, which becomes eventually free from 
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jaundice (1. 22). Different deities preside over the different limbs 
of human body. Surya presides over the region of the eye (5. 9. 7). 
He is the lord of the eyes. He is, therefore, invoked to protect 
them (2. 16. 3). By his heat, rage and burning, Surya is pressed to 
kill those, whom the worshipper hates and who hates him (2. 21). 
The lustre of Surya has a great effect on incantations. He makes 
the incantations possessed of more power. 7'hus he is invoked 
td make the incantation for securing virile power, more’ powerful 
and effective (4. 4. 2). The lustre of Surya is also, utilised by the 
seers of the AV in a charm to kill the worms (krinii), Surya looking 
at all things, goes on smashing the seen and unseen worms 
(5. 23. 6). In a rite to cure a person, who is dangerously ill, the 
Lord Surya is invoked to bring the sick man back from the jaws of 
death by means of his rays. Thus the Atharvanic seer believed in 
the healing aspect of the rays of Surya (5. 30. 15). Surya kills 
demons. He, the Aditya, rising from the mountains kills the demons 
(6. 52. 1). In a charm to remove the apacits {gatidamdld) Surya is 
called upon to make remedy (6. 83. 1). The clay from ant-hill is 
supposed to be a medicine for serpent bite. In a charm to avert the 
poison of serpent, Surya is mentioned to have given the medicine 
against the poison of vserpent-bite (6. 100. 1). Wisdom comes from 
the rays of Surya. In a charm for developing the wisdom of a 
person, wisdom is made to enter in the person through the rays of 
Surya (6. 108. 1 and 5). Surya is always prayed to extend the life 
of a person and to enable him to stay longer in this world. He 
shines in the sky for the happiness of a man for whom the rite for 
extending the life of a man is performed. He protects the man 
from the assault of the divine weapons (8. 1. 1, 5, 12) Surya also 
helps a pregnant woman. The devils, who attack the embryo of a 
pregnant woman, do not bear the sight of Surya. Thus Surya drives 
away the niggards, buck clothed, ill-smellinL’, red-mouthed, the 
7nakakasy who harass the pregnant woman (8. 6. 12). In a charm 
to destroy the rivals and enemies, water-thunderbolts are employed. 
They are nothing but throwing away water with all magical emphasis. 
The same is styled as the step of Visnu. This step of Visnu is 
sharpened by Surya. Thus Surya makes the water-thunderbolts more 
effective (10. 5. 26). There is also a mention of a world possessed 
of Surya, By the offering of a goat with five dishes of rice, the sacrificer 
goes the world of Surya (9. 5. 18). A sacrifice may i)e offered with 
a view to harass the other party. In this sacrifice the offerings may 
be n ade from above, so that harassment would be caused from above. 
By means of a rite (preparing holy water) the enemy is dispersed by 
going to Surya and is scattered away (4. 40. 7). 

In the incident about the abduction of a Brahrnana’s wife, It is 
pointed out that Surya takes a prominent part in the restoration of 
the wife to her Brahmana husband. He goes on telling all five clans 
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of men that Brahmana, and not Vaisya or Ksatriya is the husband 
of Brahmana’s wife {brahmajydyd) (5. 17. 9). 

The armies of gods have the banners of Surya (5. 21. 12). 
Maruts are described as having the skin of Surya (1. 26. 3). 

Surya has two wives. They move about with understanding, 
decked with banners, unaging and having abundant seed. They are 
the dawns (8. 9. 12). 

Rohita is superior to Surya. In the lustre of Rohita, seven 
Suryas are set (13. 3. 10). In the whole of the 17th Book o£ 
the AV there is a prayer to Surya identified with Visnu and Indra 
(Visasahi). With lustre of Surya, the singer expects to redress his 
grievances. His haters should be smashed and he should not be 
subjected to his hater (17. 1. 6). Surya is boat having hundred 
oars. He enables his singer to pass over the night and day without 
being harmed (17. 1. 26). 

Surya thus is pictured by the Atharvanic seers as a great power 
in Nature, which can 1x3 harnessed for the purposes of incantations 
and medicine. They realized his great power and used him in their 
prayers to bring about the well-being of a person, for whom the 
rites were being performed. 


(5) Visnu 

Visnu occupies a minor place in the solar deities of the AV. 
In a very few places he is praised singly. Mostly he is praised in 
association with other deities, in magical and sacrificial rites. His 
attributes are the same as found in the RV. 

The word occurs 65 times in the AV. 

Visnu is in the mid-region of the sky. He flies swiftly, like a 
bird in the sky. He overpowers all those, who move with his 
strength (13. 2. 31). 

His heroic deeds are many. He bestows cattle on his worshipper. 
He is praised to set the worshipper in comfort in the highest heaven 
(17. 1. 6), and to favour him among those whom he sees and sees 
not (17. 1. 7). The witcli-craft makers approach Visnu with fetters 
in their hands to arrest him, and thus to employ him in their 
practices, but the seer hopes that they would not damage him in sea 
or within waters. He ascends the sky, quitting their imprecations. 
So he would be gracious to the seer, who praises him (17. 1. 8). 

Visnu is praised to secure his brightness and lustre (17. 1. 20) 
and the Brahmanical splendour (17. 1. 21). He is described as 
virdj (wide-ruler), svardj (self-ruler) and samrdj (universal ruler) 
17. 1. 22-23. Fie is also called ghriayoniy bom of ghee (7. 26. 3). 
He grants bliss to the worshipper (19. 9. 6, 10. 9.) He rem*oves 
ain til* 6. 2). 

Waters are used for magical purposes in a rite to destroy 
adversaries. These waters are charged with magical powers, and are 
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sprinkled on all sides. The performer of this rite takes three steps. 
These steps are identified with those of Visnu referred to in the RV 
(1. 22. 17). In the AV the steps of Visnu, which are sharpened by 
earth and brightened by Agni, kill the rivals and enemies. The 
performer of the rite takes strides, from the earth and consequently 
dispositions him, who hates him and whom he hates. The other 
party is not allowed "to live or breathe. He quits his life instantly. 
Thus his enemy or rival is expelled from the sky directions, rcs^ 
sacrifice, plants, waters and life (10. 5. 25-35). 

He grants prosperity along with other deities (3. 20. 4). He 
is the lord of the firm direction {dhruva). He is invoked in a charm 
for expelling the enemies. In his jaws is laid the man, who hates his 
worshipper and whom he hates (3. 27. 5). He is thus a horrible 
deity with mighty jaws, which swallow the enemies of the worshipper. 
In the garhhddhdna rite, Visnu is praised to lay the womb (5. 25. 5). 
In the offering of ghee in sacrifice in the newly built house, he 
employs his fervour (tapas) and brings prosperity (5. 26. 7). He 
brings riches to the worshipper (7. 18. 4). 

Visnu and Varuna are jointly praised in a hymn (7. 25). They 
have established the space {rajas) and they are heroic in their valour. 
They rule the rajas by their powers. Everything that shii es, breathes 
and looks mighty is in his power. The first invocation of a priest in 
the morning, goes to Visnu and Varuna by the old law of God (7. 25). 

He is called upon to prolong the life of a sacrificer and drink 
ghee (7. 26. 3). 

Agni and Visnu receive joint prayer at 7. 29. i'hey drink and 
enjoy ghee, which is called ‘ secret \ They put on seven treasures 
on themselves and go to drink ghee (7. 29). 

It may thus be observed that VivSnu is an aspect of the sun and 
is a deity of mid-region. His jaws are mentioned to be formidable. 
His steps are used in a magical rite. He brings prosperity and 
cattles to the singer. His association with Varuna is peculiar. 

(6) Pusan 

The word occurs about 30 times in the AV. 

In the AV, Pusan figures as a deity, which fertilises and brings 
prosperity to men and cattles. 

He recovers the lost things and unites them with the original 
owner (7. 10. 4). 

Pusan removes the sin caused by the marriage of a younger 
brother before the elder brother.* This sin, the gods washed off 
on Trita, who in turn on men. Gods are invoked to remove the sin 
on man by means of spell or incantation. Pusan is also invoked 
to remove that sin (6. 113). . 

^ See Saya!:ia*s comment on 6. 113, and Bloomfield, SBE. Vol. XLll, 
pp. 521-27. ' 
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In tying an amulet, called trivrt on a man, who desires pros- 
perity, Pusan is invoked to anoint the amulet with ghee and milk. 
As a result of the tying of this amulet, anointed by Pusan, affluence 
in food, men and cattle comes to a person (5. 28. 3). 

Pusan brings about harmony in the contending parties. Jn* 
a charm to secure harmony among the different parties he is invoked 
to make those parties pathless, so that they should come directly to 
the person who seeks harmony (6. 73. 3). 

Pusan sets the person, who performs magical rite to remove 
misery, in the world of the blessed (16. 9. 2). 

In the funeral rite Pusan is asked to carry the diseased to the 
world of the gods, in his car along the road, which is crossed by 
goats (18. 2. 53). 

In a battle rite Pusan is invoked along with Indra to block the 
paths of the enemy on all sides so that the enemy is confounded. 
Pusan and Indra go about on the battle-field (6. 67. 1). 

While ploughing -the fields for cultivation Pusan protects the 
furrows (3. 17. 4.). 

For the safe delivery of a pregnant woman, Pusan is invoked. 
He relaxes the pains of the woman and the joints go apart to bring 
about easy delivery (1. 11. 1). 


(7) USAS 

The word occurs about 50 times in the AV. This deity 
occupies a minor place in the AV. She is everlasting, born of old, 
ancient and encompassing all. This great goddess of Dawn shines 
forth and looks forth at every one who winks (10. 8. 30). Agni 
looks after the apex of the dawn (7. 82 4). The beings in this 
world are in constant charge of the Mother Night, Dawn and Day. 
Night Mother hands over the creatures to the Dawn (19. 48. 2). 
She is praised to secure wealth and heroes (19. 49 6). The 
ksetriya (heriditary) disease vanishes as the Dawn fades out (3. 7. 7). 
The Dawn is in agreement with Vak (16. 6. 5). In the marriage 
rite the newly wedded wife while ascending the nuptial bed, is 
asked to give birth to progeny; and like IndranI to watch Dawn 
tipped with light (14. 2. 31). After waking up from the nuptial 
bed, the newly wedded wife enjoying herself along with good cows, 
sons and houses is expected to pass the outshining dawns (14. 2. 43). 
Thus on many occasions Usas is praised to grant long life and 
blessings. In connection wilh Vratya, she is spoken of very con- 
temptuously of Vratya in the South: Usas is his harlot (15. 2. 13). 
On the whole, the Atharvanic poets do not attach much importance 
to this deity. She has been neglected. There is not that charm 
^nfl beauty of Usas as they are found in the RV. She is also not 
employed for magical purpose by the poets. It thus seems that in 
the Atharvanic Mythology Usas is totally neglected. 
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III 

VIVASVAT, ASVINS AND SURYA 

Vivasvat is the father of Asvins, Yama and Manu. Vivasvat and 
Asvins are treated in this chapter and Yama is treated independently 
in, the next. All these mortals have been later on deified. Asvins are 
very much favourite witli the agriculturists, as they protect his crops 
and corn from the ravages by rats, pests, etc. They are considered 
as twins sitting back to back and putting on the same garment and 
drinking together. Surya is the daughter of Savitr. As such, she 
should have been included in the previous chapter along with the 
solar deities. But as the spouse of Asvins, she is treated here. 
Surya is represented as a bride, whose marriage is celebrated 
according to the Atharv ana fashion. Her marriage is of an ideal type 
before the poets. So, she is sometimes independently mentioned in 
connection with her marriage and sometimes identified with the 
human bride. All the details of her marriage arc given here to have 
full idea about the Atharvanic details of the marriage myths. All 
such details of the marriage rites, form the foundations of the 
practical religion of the Atharvaveda. 

VIVASVAT 

The word occurs ten times in the AV. He is the son-in-law of 
Tvastr and the husband of Saranyu. His sons are Yama and YamI 
from Saranyu, Manu from Savarna and Asvins from the horse and 
mare, the assumed forms of Vivasvat and Saranyu. Manu is the 
founder of the human race and the first king. Yama is the first of 
the departed souls to the other world. Asvins are the medicine 
men, who are elevated to the rank of the deities. It is thus 
suggested^ that Vivasvat was a mortal. In this connection in 
AV 18. 2. 33, it is pointed out that they hid the immortal (Savarna) 
from the mortal. However, later on he seems to have been deified. 
Yama is possessed of lustre superior to Vivasvat (18. 2. 32). He is 
above Vivasvat. Vivasvat is praised to set the worshipper in immor- 
tality and that he should scare away death (18. 3. 62). Gods are 
in agreement with Vivasvat, in whose seat they maintain themselves 
and revel (18. 1. 35). Thus in the AV, there is nothing to point to 
the identification of Vivasvat with the sun. He is immortal. All 
gods revel in liis seat. Men pray him for conferring immortality on 
thera. Thus his position as the immortal and as the father of Yama 
is clear beyond doubt. 


' See Bloomfield, 7^05, 15, 172-188. 
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ASVINS 

The word occurs about 80 times in the AV. According to a 
story^ Asvins are the twins born of Savarna and Vivasvat. Sarvarna 
is the substitute or the double given by Saranyu, who first married. 
Vivasvat (18. 2. 33). 

They are invoked in the morning (3. 16. 1). They are the 
physicians of the gods (7. 55. 1). They put on garlands of lotuses 
(5. 25. 3). They are offered hot milk, heated in a cauldron (7. 73. 4). 
Through the camasa (spoon) of Asvins, the gods drink their share of 
offerings (7. 73. 6). They are prayed to bestow on the singer, 
splendour, strength and sweetness of honey from the bees, so that 
he may speak in the assembly of people, with won’s full of splendour 
and influence (9. 1. 10. 19). 

Asvins protect agriculture with the help of the amulet of 
khadira (10. 6. 12). They unite a loving couple (2. 30. 2). They 
make paths easy for tlue restoration of a banished king (3. 3.). They 
first call the king at his election by the people (3. 4. 4). They 
protect the seers (6. 3. 3) and anoint them with delicious honey 
(6. 69. 2), They bind the enemies in the battle with ropes (6. 103. 
1). They kill rats by cutting off their heads and backs, and bind 
their mouths, so that they would not eat grains (6. 50, 1). They 
impress a sign on the ears of the cows with an iron axe for their 
recognition (6. 141. 2). 

They put on the same garment and drink together (2. 29. 6). 

In the marriage rite they are invoked to bestow on the bride, 
the splendour that is placed in dice, wine and cows (14. 1. 35). 

SURYA 

The 14th book of the AV deals with the marriage of Surya, 
the daughter of Savitr. The traditional seer of this book is Surya 
Savitri. Surya is the deity of this book. The book deals with the 
marriage rites and the Mantras used in the marriage of Surya and 
consequently in the pattern of the Atharvanic marriage, which has 
been described as the saurya marriage by Kausika (76. 31). The 
other forms of marriage mentioned by Kausika (76. 32. 33) are 
Brahma and Prajapatya. 

In the two Suktas of the book, there are 139 res. There are 
about 51 res occurring in the*RV 10.85 and other Mandalas^^ that are 
repeated in this book of the AV, with or without variants. Paippalada 
has almost all verses found in the Saunaka recension excepting a few 
verses. 

# 

^ See footnote, p. 249. 

^ Outside the IJgvedic Marriage hymn 10. 85, the res taken from other Mandalas 
are as follows: 3. 33. 13, 7. 96. 4ab, 8. 1. 12, 8. 80. 7, 10. 30. 4 and 10. 40. 12-13. 

m 
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In these two hymns (14. 1-2), three main rites of the Saurya- 
marriage are described. They are: vivdha (marriage ceremony 
proper), udvdha (bridal procession to the bridegroom’s house) and 
caturthikd karma (rites on the fourth day). 

The marriage rites are in the Saurya pattern.^ Surya is 
identified with Soma (moon); so at the beginning of the rites she is 
praised as if she is Soma. Soma is set in the sky, just as by the 
Truth ^ the earth is established, by the sun, the sky, and b^y rta the 
Adityas (14. 1. 1.). By means of Soma the Adityas are strong and 
Prthivi is great. Soma is on the lap of the lunar mansions (14. 1. 2.). 
Soma is the moon and the Soma plant. By pressing a herb, one gets 
the Soma juice. Only the Brahmanas could drink the Soma-juice and 
no other earthly being (14. 9. 3.). Soma is inexhiustible. When the 
priests drink Soma, it fills itself again. Vayu is the defender of Soma 
(14. 1.4.). The operations of pressing Soma are guarded by cover- 
ings and defended by watchman.® Soma stands hearing the sound of 
the pressing stones on the earth (14. 1. 5.). When Surya (who is the 
same as Soma or the moon) went to her husband, thought was the 
pillow, sight was the ointment and heaven and earth were the 
treasures. Asvins were the wooers of Surya, and their marriage is 
the ideal pattern for all to follow. When Surya started for her 
husband’s house, she had put on excellent garment, railhi (a bard) 
was their parting song, the hero-praises {ndrasathbis) led her 
to her house, the gdthds (songs) adorned her.* The stomas (praises) 
were the cross-piece on the chariot-pole®. Meter was kurlra and 
opaia^. These two form the head-dress of women. Thus in the 
divine company, Surya started for her husband’s house. Asvins 
were the wooers and Agni was the match-maker (14. 1. 6-8). Savitr 
was pleased with his sons -in-law, Asvins and gave Surya to them. 
Soma was the bride-seeker (14. 1. 9). When Surya went to her 
husband’s house mind was her car, its canopy was heaven, it has 
two white bulls. Thus Surya went to her husband with the speed of 


^ Kau^ika 75, 1-3 points out that the marriage should be celebrated in the 
months from kdrtika to vaiidkha, but not in the month of caitra, 

• PPP reads satrena for satyena, by essence. 

® The word is bdrhat. SAyana explains the word as *the seven guardians of 
celestial Soma;* Weber: ‘warders of Soma;* Griffith: ‘by hymns in brhati 
matre in which Soma is praised*. 

• Raibhi, ndrdsamsis and gdthds are personified as the attendants and friends of 
the bride in the marriage rites. 

Raibhi is the singer or a bard. The word anudeyt and nyocant are explained by 
St. Pktfrsbero dictionary as ‘dowary and ornament*. Whitney explains the latter 
as the welcoming one. 

® Pratidhi is the word. It is explained as ‘an article of woman*8 dress ^ by 
Whitney, ppp. reads paridhi which means, ‘the sacrificial enclosures*. 

• Opaia is explained by SAyai^a as ‘woman’s organ and kurira is one possessing 

hair. 
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mind (14. 1. 10). The two bulls, yoked to her car, were attended by 
XC and samariy and were going peacefully \ The wheels of her 
chariot were clean and vydna (out-breathing) was its axle. In such 
a car, Surya ascended to go to her home (14. 1. 12). Savitr sent off 
this bridal procession of Surya. The cows were killed for the festival 
in the mag f id lunar mansion and in the phdlghtit lunar mansion the 
marriage took placed In the bridal procession of Surya, Asvins 
went witli their three- wheeled chariot, asking for her hand (14. 1. 14). 
All gods consented to this proposal (14. 1. 15). The two wheels of 
the chariot of Surya are the heaven and earth. One wheel that is 
hidden, may be the year^ When the fire is lighted, offerings 
are made along with the prayer that the husband and wife should be 
together and that they should attain their full life with sons and grand- 
sons, rejoicing and well-horned (14. 1. 22). After this the bride is given 
to eat a preparation of cooked rice and sesame.* The prospective 
bridegroom sends his friend and a priest to go in search of a suitable 
bride. I he two are expected to bring success with them speaking 
rightly (not deceiving the bride). Brahmanaspati® is prayed to make 
the prospective husband shine for the bride. (14. 1.31). The bride 
should be attracted by the prospective husband, by the truthful 
words of the match-maker. The marriage is settled. The bride- 
groom arrives in the village or city of the bride. The comrades 
going a-wooing should have paths straight and free from thorns 
^(14. 1. 34). The bride goes to the water reservoir or river to bring 
water. She is escorted by the Brahma priests from the front and 
rear. Aparii Napat is praised here as one, who shines in waters 
without fuel and whom the priests praise in sacrifices, and is asked 
to give waters rich in honey (14. 1. 37). The bride throws a clod of 
earth in water. She then takes bath. She throws away a handful of 
water, harmful and injurious to the health and takes up another, which 
is auspicious. She also fills a jar with the water (14. 1. 38)’. The jar 
filled by her with water is given to the Brahmanas to carry it to the 
home. I’he Brahmanas take w^ater for her bathing. The water they 
carry is praised not to kill heroes. Brahma goes ahead of her and 
an archer follows her.® She then goes to the fire of Aryaman.^ 1 he 
father-in-law and brother-in-law look at her, while she is going to 

^ This speaks of the harmony between the RV and SV. 

* ppp reads vihavyate : * is offered in sacrifice *. The RV version reads aghdsu 
for maghdsu and arjuni for fdlgunu Whitnby thinks that the evidence is utterly 
indefinite to extract a date out of this. It would perhaps mean that these are the 
suitable months to celebrate the marriage rites. 

* Sayana explains this in his comment on RV 10. 85. 16. 

* See Kau^ika 75 and AV 2. 36. 

► ® A brdhtnana is sent with the friend of the prospective bridegroom. 

* See Kausika 75. 18. 

’ Griffith on 14. 1. 39 explains that this is the husband's household fire 
round which the bride walks, sprinkling the floor of the room with the holy water. 
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the fire (14. 1. 39). The jar of water is kept on a branch of a paldia 
tree. This water is to be used for all rites in this ceremony. 
Offering of ghee is made to Aryaman, a god of good friendship 
and a deity, who finds a husband (14. 1. 17). The hair of the 
fbride are plaited. She is released from the various fetters with 
which Savitr has tied her. Thus an easy pawye is made for her 
to go with her husband (14. 1. 58). The bride is given bath 
with hot water with the spell, ‘what witchcraft may be 'done on 
the chair, cushion, covering and at the wedding — all these we 
deposit in a bath* (12. 2. 65). Then she is sprinkled with cold 
water. She is at this time blessed to be supreme among her father- 
in-law, sister-in-law, brother-in-law and mother-in-law, when she 
would go to her husband’s house, as the mighty river Sindhu has 
won for herself the supremacy of all rivers (14. 1. 43). Also she is 
blessed with the splendour that is in dice, in wine and in cows 
(14. 1. 35). After the bath her body is dried with a piece of cloth. 
That garment is given to the person, who escorted her. The garment 
contains the impurity and sin, which are handed over. She 
becomes holy. Any ill-deed or pollution at the marriage or bridal 
procession is thrown off on the dress of this matchmaker, who 
escorts her (14. 2. 66-67). The match-maker or escort may take 
the garment by means of a stick and throw it away. She is then 
given new garments, which are supposed to be spun, woven, 
stretched out and made with the borders, by the goddesses, who 
would wrap her to old age, since a person longing to have a long 
life puts on this garment (14. 1. 45). The garment worn on this 
occasion is given by Tvastr for the attainment of beauty, under the 
direction of Brhaspati and wise poets. With this garment Savitr 
and Bhaga, enveloped Surya for progeny (14. 1. 53). This garment 
is to be put on, like an yajnopavita (the sacred thread). Her hair 
are combed with an artificial, hundred toothed comb, so that all 
impurity in the hair would be removed (14. 2. 68). She is 
girded up with piece of cloth at the waist. This girding up 
is for securine well-being, olTsprings, good fortune, wealth, obedience 
to her husband and immortality (14. 1 42). The girdle is nothing 
but the milk of the earth and herbs leading to progeny and riches 
(14. 2. 70). A bead, made up of madhu tree,^ is strung into a thread 
made red with lac and is tied in the ring-finger {andmtkd)? 
After this ceremony of preparation for handing over the daughter 
(kanydddna) before the actual marriage rite, the priest takes the 
bride, holding her hand out of the wedding chamber {kautukagrha). 
Bhaga® is asked to lead her out of the wedding chamber, holding her 

1 AV 1. 34. 

* Kau^ika 76. 9, points out that the knot should be on the outer surface and 
the bead should be on the inner surface of the palm of the hand. 

* Instead of Bhaga, the RV version mentions Pu^an, 
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hand. Alvins are asked, then, to carry Surya by a chariot to their 
house, to be a housewife, controlling everything and speaking with 
authority in the assembly^ or sacrifice. On the forehead of the 
bride a piece of gold or golden ornament is tied, A yoke of a car is 
placed on a branch of a tree. A man holds it on one side. It is» 
then tied to the branch of a tree. There is a hole in the yoke on 
both sides to adjust the horses or bulls yoked to it. 'fhe bride 
allows sdme water to pass through the hole on the other side of the 
yoke. So the spell is, ^weal to you be gold, waters, yoke poles and 
perforations of the yoke. Also weal be to you waters having hundred- 
fold cleaners. May your union with the husband be happy’ (14. 1. 
40). Indra is prayed to make the bride possessed of skin like the sun 
when she pours water in the hole in the yoke of the chariot, just like 
Apala, who was purified by Indra by taking her through the holes of 
the chariot, the cart and the yoke^ (14. 1. 41). hhe bride then stands 
on a slab of stone. In order to secure progeny, a pleasant and firm 
stone in the lap of the mother earth has been kept. Joyfully she is 
asked to stand on it. Savitr is called upon to grant long life to her 
(14. 1.47.). Then the bride offers fried grains {kljd) in the fire.' By 
offering the fried grains in the fire, she appeals to the gods to make 
her husband live long. I he bridegroom then holds her hand. Just 
as Agni grasped the right hand of Prthivi, he is holding her hand 
and asks her not to be uncomfortable with him along with children 
and wealth (14.1.48.). Savitr is invoked to grasp her. Agni is 
prayed to make the bride happy and enjoying long life. The bride- 
groom holds the hand of the bride for good fortune, so that with 
him as her husband she may live long. Bhaga, Aryaman and 
Purandhi have given her to him for performing the duties of a house- 
wife. Bhaga and Savitr grasp her hand. 'Fhe bridegroom declares, 
‘You are my wife. I am your lord’ (14. 1.49-51.). Brhaspati gave 
away the bride bringing prosperity. She is blessed to live hundred 
years with her husband (14. 1. 52.). The bridegroom takes the bride 
thrice round the fire. They go round the fire of Aryaman while 
the father-in-law and the brother-in-law keep on witnessing it 
(14.1. 39 cd.). Seven lines are scratched to the north of the sacred 
fire. I'he couple treads on those seven lines in seven steps and the 
marriage takes place. She is then taken to a couch, which she 
mounts with favouring mind (14.2.31.). The couch on which she 
sits is not an ordinary one. Bhaga fashioned its four feet and also its 
four frame pieces. Tvastr adorned the straps in the middle. She is 
blessed to be of excellent omens (14. 1. 60.). When she is still sitting on 
the couch, the friends on both the sides wash her feet. Her waist- 
band is released. The priest, who releases her waist-band freds her. 

0 


^ The word is vidatha. See Bloomfield 19, p, 12. 

* For the story of Apala, see Sayan a on KV 8. 80. 7 and Oertel JAOS^ 18. p. 26 
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He admits that her fair form has struck him deeply on his mind. He is 
releasing her from the fetters of Varuna and thus himself becoming free 
from them (14. 1. 57). These bonds were tied by Savitr and untying 
them enables the newly wedded couple to have wide space and easy path 
<(14. 1. 58). Among the attendants there arises a struggle to secure 
the garment, used by her as a waist-band. Those who become 
successful in the struggle get the garment. The bride is then dusted 
on her head with a fragrant powder of all scented herbs. Vlsvedevas 
held her secure, when she was released by Brhaspati. By means of 
sprinkling of the scented powder, she is blessed to possess the 
splendour, brilliancy, fortune, glory, milk and essence of the cows in 
her house (14. 2. 53-58). Tlie fragrance of all lotuses was gathered 
at the marriage of Surya (12. 1. 24). The bride then gets up from the 
couch. She is then preparing to proceed to the house of the bride- 
groom. The attendants are called upon to raise their weapons to smite 
away the demons. Dhatr has found a husband for her. Bhaga goes 
in front to lead her to her new house (14. 1. 59). While proceeding 
to her new house the bride is blessed to be of good omens and 
not killing her brother, or cattle, or husband (14. 1. 62). Homage 
is paid to Gandharvas, who are asked to go to their wives, the 
Apsarasas (14. 2. 35). Vii^vavasu, a Gandharva, is asked to seek her 
sister sitting with her father, as her elder sister is married (14. 2. 33). 

'Fhe marriage rite is over. This is vivdha. Now there is the udvdha 
or the bridal procession to her husband’s house. The bride and bride- 
groom mount a vehicle. Asvins carried Surya in a vehicle along a road 
to their house (6. 82, 2). The bridal car is well decorated with flow^ers. 
It had got universal form. It had golden colour. It rolled well and 
had got good wheels. Surya then mounted the car to go to the world 
of the immortals to make her husbands happy (14. 1. 61).^ The car 
had golden cushions (14. 2. 30).® The Atharvanic priest Brahma, 
walked in front of the car. This ceremony is called saurya. It is 
also called brahma since the brahman (spells of the Atharvanic priest) 
protects the couple on all sides. The brahman is yoked in the front, 
before, at the end, in the middle and everywhere (14. 1. 64). The 
same rite becomes prdjdpatya^ when all rites are celebrated without the 
utterance of the mantras.^ The bridal couple starts on the journey. 
Their friends are beside them. The path is hoped to be free from 
thorns and straight (14. 1. 34). There should not be highway 
robbers to chase the couple. They should avoid a difficult path and 
follow an easy one (14. 2. 11). If another bridal procession goes 
along the same road, at the cross-roads, a skirting of the garment of 
the bride should be taken out and be thrown on the cross-roads and 

^ The RV version of this verse supplies idlmali a kind of tree for vahatu : bridal 
procession. It seems that the bridal car was made up of idlmali tree. 

• Cf. the description of the chariot of SuryS 14. 1. 6-15, 

* See Kau^ika 79. 31-33. This is meant for the .^udras. 
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be Stamped upon.^ Homage is paid to Surya, Devas, Mitra and 
Varuna for securing the safe journey (14. 2. 46). The car, if needing 
repairs, is mended and made to go on smoothly (14. 2. 47). If on 
the way the couple had to ford a river, a clod of clay is thrown in 
it and then they cross it. They get an easy crossing across the 
water, well provided with drink. A pillar or any obstacle on the 
way is cleared oflF with the spell (14. 2. 6). On the way the bridal 
processioh may meet a big tree, which is usually a residence of the 
Gandharvas and Apsarasas. They are praised to be pleasant to the 
bride and not to injure the bridal car as it is driven (14. 2. 9). 
It is likely that the bride, while going through the car, may catch 
some contamination of yaksma. The priest uses a spell to remove 
yaksma (disease) from the car and every limb of the bride (14. 2. 69). 
Women having crooked sights may come to look at the new bride. 
Also some evil-hearted young and old women may come to see her. 
These women are told that the bride is of excellent omen. They 
should come to her and see her. They should grant her good fortune 
and go away with evil one (14. 2. 28.) There may be a conjunction 
of rivers on the way. So the streams of water, herbs, fields, forests 
are called upon to protect the bride and bridegroom from the demon 
that may afflict them (14. 2. 7.) They may be sometimes required to 
go through a cremation ground. The deceased fathers, burnt there, 
who might come to see the bridal car are invoked to give protection 
and progeny to the couple (14. 2. 73.) The bride may sleep in 
the car on the way. She may be awakened to go to her own house, 
to be the mistress of the house. Savitr is called upon to grant long 
life to her (14. 2. 75). 'bhe bridal car comes near the house of the 
bridegroom. The house is invoked to look on the procession with 
friendly eye and not with terror. The Brahma priest by means of his 
brahman causes all that is covered under the house to be of perfect 
beauty and Savitr is invoked to make that pleasant for the ‘husband 
(14. 2. 12.) As soon as the car comes to the house of the bridegroom. 
It is sprinkled with water, which is invoked not to smite the pegs or 
pins of the yoke. Yoke-ropes are released. The two bulls are invoked 
not to bring evil and to free the couple from inauspiciousness 
(14.;2. 16). The new house is sprinkled with w’^ater by the bride to 
clear away all undesirable spirits. She overcomes them. Ida is 
rebuked to go out of the house. Nirrti and Arati are chased to 
fly from that place and not to rest there (14. 2. 19). A slab of stone 
is kept on the southern side 'outside the house. On that a central 
paldia leaf is kept. On that ghee and some durvds are placed. I'he 
bride is made to stand there (14. 1. 47). Stepping on that stone, the 
bride of excellent omens and possessing prosperity of houses, enters 
Jhefnew house to be propitious to her husband, father-in-law and 


op, cit, 71 . 5 . 
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mother-in-law (14. 2. 26). She is to watch her house as its mistress. 
Associating herself with her husband throughout, in advanced years, 
she would be able to speak with authority in the family gatherings 
and sacrificial sessions (14. 1. 21). The pillars of the new 
chouse are invoked not to injure the bride. The door of the 
divine house has made a pleasant path for the bride (14. 1. 63). 
With the brahman to guard her everywhere, she would shine up in 
the realm of her husband (14. 1. 64). She then enters' the new 
house. The sacred fire is lighted. The bridegroom takes in his 
hand, the hand of the bride and goes round thrice the sacred 
fire.' The bride is asked to be pleasing, helpful and to control 
the houses, to bear heroes, and to love the gods,^ with a favour- 
ing mind, with an eye not terrible and not killing the husband. 
Further she is asked to be propitious to the cattle, splendid, 
not slaying the brother-in-law or husband and to worship her 
householder’s fire (14. 2. 17-18). She is to be propitious to the 
father-in-law, husband’s houses and the people. After worshipping 
the householder’s fire she pays homage to Sarasvati and the fathers 
(14. 2. 20); and also to Mitra, Varuna and Devas (14. 2. 46). A 
red hide of a bull is spread over on the ground. Rushes are 
scattered on it. The bride sits on it. The red hide of a bull is her 
protection and defence and a mat to sit upon, Sinlvali is invoked to 
bless her with progeny along with the favour of Bhaga (14. 2. 21). 
The bride, who is blessed to bear good progeny mounts on the hide, 
which is spread over with the rushes (14. 2. 22). Sitting on the 
rushes, on the red hide, she worships the fire (14. 2. 23). She sits on 
the mat of rushes facing east by the fire. Gods thus worshipped kill all 
demons. As a prospective mother, a son of a Brahmana is made to sit 
on her lap. She is then asked to give birth to progeny for her husband. 
And supposing the son of a Brahmana on her lap, to be her own 
son, she is blessed to have the son of good heritage (14. 2. 24). 
She is also blessed to be a mother of a number of babies (14. 2. 25). 
Both the bride and the bridegroom, give offerings to Agni for whom 
the Gandharvas carried about Surya together with the bridal car, 
and who is praised to give wife to the bridegroom (14. 2. 1). Agni 
gives back the bride to her husband to enjoy life for hundred years 
(14. 2. 2.). She is firstly the wife of Soma and then of Gandharvas. 
Agni is her third husband and the human husband is the fourtli 
(14. 2. 3). Soma gave her to Gandharva who gave her to Agni who 
with wealth and progeny gave her to her human husband (14. 2. 4). 
The waters, numbering seven are invoked and prayed to relieve the 
couple from distress (14. 2. 45). Thus the rites of Udvdha are over. 

^ See Kau^ika 77. 22. ^ 

* S.P.P.*8 edition reads devrkdmd. Pandit Satavalekar’s edition reads deva 
kdtnd, RV 10. 85. 44 reads devakdmd, so also ppp 14. 17. But ppp 14. 18 reads 
devrkdmd. For further details see Sa i avalekar’s edition, introduction, pp. 8-11. 
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The third rite is the rite on the fourth day (garbhddhdna). 
The bride and bridegroom offer rice grains in the marriage-fire. 
They anoint their eyes with collyrium. The Brahma priest makes 
them sit on a bed. With pleasant mind, the bride is addressed, to 
sit on the bed and bear children for her husband (14. 2. 31). The * 
couple sleeps there. I’he priest points out that the gods in the 
beginning, slept with their wives, they embraced their bodies with 
their own. The woman is addressed to be like Surya, who was 
possessed of all forms and greatness and to unite with her husband - 
(14. 2. 32). The couple is called upon to come together in due 
season and to be the father and mother of the son. As a man 
a young woman, the husband is to mount her and produce 
progeny (14. 2. 37). Mounting the thigh, the husband is asked 
to touch with his hand the part below the navel of the bride. 
Savitr is addressed to make them live long. (14. 2. 39). The 
woman is like an animated field. The husband is called upon 
to scatter his seed in her. She would give birth to the pro- 
geny from her belly, bearing the exuded sperm of the male 
(12.2. 14). Indra is invoked to push the couple like two cakravdka 
birds (14.2.64), Then they enjoy each other’s company. The 
husband addresses her, T am the man, you are the girl, I am samariy 
you are rc. I am the heaven, you are the earth’. I'hus they come 
together to generate progeny (14.2.71), Unmarried men desire to 
wed and the liberal (i.e., rich) seek a son. Thus the bridegroom longs 
to be her companion for long life (14. 2. 72). The bridegroom finds 
his wife to be all the more attractive. He prays Asvins that the flood 
of splendour in the thighs of a courtesan or in the strong wine or dice 
should enter in his wife* (14. 1.36). The next morning the bride 
gets up from her bed (14, 2. 43). Fhe bride and bridegroom put on 
new garments (14. 1.45, 53). The bride is then adorned. Brhaspati 
first arranged hair on the head of Surya. With the shoots of darbhaSy 
the bride is adorned for her husband, in the same way as Surya 
(14.1.55). The bride looks charming. The bridegroom thinks, 
*This is the lovely form which my wife has put on. 1 desire to look 
at my wife moving about. I long to look on my wife coming near 
me. I will go after her with my friends, the Navagvas.^ The dowry 
is divided between themselves by the couple.’* The garment worn 
by the bride on the nuptial night is given to the priest. The 
garment is called uimulytiy which is supposed to be extremely 
ill-omened, and it is given away to a Brahmana along with some 
money. The garment, if retained in the house becomes a walking 

^ He prays that all attractions, which the seductive things possess should be 
poaacssed by her. Mahdnagni is the great naked woman. She is courtesan. 

• • These are the Ahgirasas. ‘ They are a mystic race related to Ahgiras L See 

Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 437. 

® Sec Kauiika 79. 17. 
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witchcraft and enters the husband as a wife/ It becomes blue-red 
It is clearly infested with kriyd. Her relatives thrive and the 
husband is bound in bounds* (14* 2. 26). If the husband 
touches that garment his body becomes impure (14. 1. 27). Thus 
the impure and soiled garment must be given to a Brahmana, who 
deserves it, for he alone can remove its evil effects. Surya wears 
the form which is stained with blood in butchering and cutting 
up the limbs and joints.^ The garment is sharp and poisoned. 
Brahman (Atharvanic priest), who knows Surya deserves the garment 
(14. 1. 29). Brahman takes the garment, pleasant and well-omened 
to him. He goes over the expiation which does him no harm 
(14. 1. 30). The garment (bride's garment and dress) is given to 
Brahman, the Atharvanic priest, by gods along with Manu. By 
giving those garments to Brahman, one kills the demons residing 
in the bed (14. 1. 41). It is in fact the share of Brahman (14. 2. 42). 
He then hangs the garment on a pillar. Black, blue, brown and red 
spots go away from the garment. ^ A female demon Prsataki con- 
sumes the spots when it is fastened on the pillar by the priest (14. 2.49). 
The Atharvanic priest causes to sit on the pillar all witchcrafts in 
the outer garment, and the fetters of Varuna (14. 2. 49). He covers 
a tree, nearby with the garment. The priest's body trembles at the 
sight of the garment. The inner knot of the garment is thus 
handed over to the tree, which would free him from any harm or 
danger (14. 2. 50). The priest takes bath (14. 2. 45). The priest 
then puts on that garment. The skirts, edges, webs and lines on 
the garment woven by the women would now touch his body pleasantly 
(14. 2. 51). The priest, clothing himself anew, fragrant, well 
dressed, has risen alive and has been released from all sin (14. 2. 44). 
The priest then goes to his house. 

Sometimes when the bride leaves the house of her father, 
women ’may weep and cause distress. To avert their evil effects, 
offerings of ghee are poured in the fire as an expiatory rite. These 
women with loose hair bewail the living ones.^ If some hairy people 
have danced together in the house of her father, doing evil with 

^ See Whitney, Atharvaveda, p. 745. Sdmulya is explained by Saya^ia on 
RV 10. 85. 29 as the garment soiled by use on the body. 

* The garment has become blue-red due to the stains of blood on it. Sayai^a 
on RV 10. 85. 28, refers this as the colour of the kftya which sticks to the garment. 

* The words are diasana, l iiasana and adhimkartana. Weber and St. Petersberg 
Dictionary refer them to be the parts of the body of the animal that has been 
slaughtered for festival. Sayaija explains these (10. 85. 35) as the boarder cloth 
head cloth and divided skirt. Thus there are two views in the interpretation. One 
like Whitney consider that the garment is blood stained and the Brih napa alone 
can purify it, as he does in the act of cutting and killing the victim in the sacrifice. 
Sayapa and Wilson consider that the reference is to the beautiful dress of the bride. 

* Sddkhydyana gr^ya sutra (1. 15. 2.) considers the possibility of the bride weep- 
ing on leaving the father** house. 
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wailing, Agni and Indra are called upon to release the bride’s 
father. Similarly his daughter with loose hair might have wailed in 
his house and committed sin. Also the bride’s sisters or young 
women might have wailed in the house, or any sin done by sinners 
might have been settled in the progeny, cattle and houses of the 
father of the brid&, Agni and Savitr are invoked to release him from 
that sin (14. 2. 59-62).^ 

Thus the marriage of Surya, the daughter of Savitr with Aivins, 
is the background for the Atharvanic practice of what Kau^ika calls 
a Saurya marriage. The marriage of Surya is an ideal before the 
Atharvavedins. The marriage rites of the Atharvavedins are divided 
in three parts viz. vivdha, udvdha and caturthikdkarma. In the 
vivdha it is told that a part of the friends of the prospective bride- 
groom with Brahman priest go in a search of a bride. They praise 
the qualities of the bridegroom. The marriage is settled. The 
bridegroom with his friends comes to the house of the bride. The 
bride is worshipping fire. She is Surya, whose praises she utters 
while offering oblations in fire. The bride escorted by the priests 
goes to bring water used lor the sacramental purposes. She takes 
bath and brings a jar full of water. Offerings to Aryaman are made. 
Her hair are plaited Again she is given bath with hot water. The 
garment used for drying her body after the bath is given to persons, 
who escorted her. She is dressed in new garments. Upper garment 
is put like an yajnopavita. Her hair are combed. Her waist is 
girded with a piece of cloth. A bead of madhu tree is tied in her 
andmikd finger. The bride comes out of kautukagrha. On her 
forehead a golden ornament is tied. She is tied to a yoke of a cart, 
with darhha grass. She then pours water in the hole of the yoke- 
pin. She stands on a piece of stone. Then she offers oblations of 
ghee in fire, 'fhe bridegroom takes her hand and goes thrice round 
the fire. The couple then treads on seven lines, in seven steps. She 
then sits on a couch. Her waist band is released. Fragrant 
dust of all scented herbs is showered on her. Then she proceeds 
to go with her husband to his home. This is udvdha. In an 
excellent chariot, avoiding all inauspicious things she comes to 
the house of the bridegroom. The new house is sprinkled with 
water by her. Stepping on a stone on the southern side of the 
house, she enters the new house. Sacred fire is lighted and she goes 

‘ Cf. Bloomfield, JAOS, Vol. XV, p. xliv ‘women as mourners in the AV.’ 
He considers that the practice of women mourning with their hair unloosened at 
the funeral of a deceased person might be in vogue in those days. A practice similar 
to that funeral dance may have been adopted among the Atharvavedins on the occasion 
of the bride’s departure. These verses primarily belong to the funeral rites of 
the Vedic Indians. Some hysteric outburst by women at the departure of the bride 
il possible. But there does not seem to be any reference to the jubilation in the 
house by women and expiation thereof in these verses according to Weber and 
Zimmer in their translations of these hymns. 
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with her husband thrice round it. Red bull-hide is spread on the 
ground. The couple sitting on it worship the fire. The rites on the 
fourthday are called caturthikdkarma. Kausika 75-79 gives the 
employment of the verses of the 14th book, in the marriage rites. 
Almost all verses can be rightly understood with the help of Kausika. 

It seems that the marriageable persons were^grown up persons 
and the Atharvanic rftes fully indicate the advanced state of the society. 
These principal marriage rites are essentially the same in the other 
Vedas varying only in details.^ Brahman, the Atharvanic priest plays 
an important part right from the choice of the bride to the end of 
the caturthikdkarma. Stepping together seven steps, offering Idjds 
(fried grains) and going round the fire thrice are the essential features 
of an Aryan marriage. Other details are peculiarly Atharvanic 
giving more importance to the bride than to the bridegroom. 
Highly erotic description of the bride and the rites of the 4th day 
indicate the genuine side of the human nature, exposed without 
a veil of religious rites. I'liis is the Saurya marriage or marriage 
according to the fashion of Surya. 

In the whole book a human bride is identified with Surya and 
Alvins with a human husband. The marriage of Surya is symbo- 
lical of a human marriage. On the background of the marriage of 
Surya, the marriage rites are detailed. The choice of Surya as the 
bride (14. 1. 9), the bridal procession of Surya (14. 1. 10-22 and 
14. 2. 30) the* marriage garment given by Tvastr to Siirya (14. 1. 53), 
Savitr blessing his daughter with long life (14. 1. 47), the bride 
being adorned like Surya (14. 1. 55cd), and Brhaspati first plaiting 
the hair of Surya (14. 1 55ab), these and other references indicate 
that the Atharvanic poetess^ is idealising, the marriage of Surya with 
Asvins and is identifying the human bride with Surya. 

IV 

THE DEITIES RELATED TO YAMA AND THEIR WORLDS 

In this chapter another son of Vivasvat is treated. In the 
Atharvanic religious system Yama, Mrtyu and Pitrs, the Fathers — 
occupy a very high place. Aiigiras, Atharvan and Bhrgu are the 
eminent Pitrs and in the AV the worship of the Pitrs naturally 
occupies a very high place. Yama is the first of the Pitrs. It is thus 
very interesting to see what position Yama, Mrtyu and the Pitrs 
occupy in the Atharvanic mythology. The places of residence of the 
Pitrs and incidently those of the gods, have been discussed in the 
fourth section of this chapter. 

a 

^ See CoiKBRooKii, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, pp. 203-26, for the marriage 
riles according to SV and YV. 

* Surya Savitr? is the seer of these hymns (14. 1, 2). 
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(1) Yama 

The word Yama occurs 115 times in the AV. Yama is called 
Vaivasvat at five places. He is the son of Vivasvat. His mother is 
Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastr. Tvastr offers his daughter 
Saranyu to the whole world of mortals and immortals. Vivasvat, 
a mortal seems to have attracted the mind of Tvastr. Sometime 
after their marriage Saranyu, being displeased with Vivasvat, runs 
away from him giving birth to the twins Yama and YamL Saranyu 
changes herself into a form of a mare to escape the attention of 
Vivasvat and goes to the gods who concealed her from the mortals, 
such as Vivasvat, Yama and Yaml. In order to make the matters 
still more safe, they construct a proto-type of Saranyu, Savarna 
(a proper name or an epithet), who took the place of Saranyu in 
all her relations with Vivasvat. Vivasvat begets Manu from 
Savarna.^ But Vivasvat finds out the deception practised on him. 
He chases Savarnyu, cjssuming the form of a horse. He begets 
from her the Asvins. Saranyu abandons them also, as she had done 
previously Yama and Yami.^ In this story Yama has been 
suggested to be a mortal. But elsewhere he is actually described 
as a mortal. He was the first mortal to die and a mortal who 
went to the other world first. He gathered people round him 
(18. 3. 13). He found out a path to the other world (18. 1. 50), 
He was the first to attain to the slope of the heaven, and to observe 
road for many to come after him (6. 28. 3). He being the first 
mortal to die, there was no trace of life in the other world where he 
went after his death. He died and found out the path for the 
innumerable mortals to come after him. When Yama went to the 
other world, he established himself in the mid-air (antariksa). After 
him all deceased persons in this world went there. Yama became 
their king (18. 1. 49). He became the sole master of all bipeds and 
quadrupeds (6. 28, 3). Yama has a palatial residence in the other 
world. It was offered to him by the five clans of men (18. 4. 55). 
Yama favours the prayers offered by the poet and is himself the poet 
of the fathers. (18. 3. 63). Thus whosoever departs from this world 
becomes a Pitr, one of the Fathers and is ruled by Yama, the king. 
Yama is the lord of the Pitrs (5. 24. 14). Yet he is only the 
seniormost Pitr (11. 6. 11). The bones of a man, who is cremated, 
are buried under a tree. 'Phe tree is asked to free the departed 
man to go to the seat of Yam&, so that he may enjoy the assembly 
of Yama (18, 3. 70). Thus Yama behaves with his followers, who flock 


^ Manu is called a son of Vivasvat in AV 8. 10, 24. , 

^ This story has been constructed from the two passages occurring in 18. 2. 33 
alid 18. 1. 53. The latter occurs in RV 10. 17. 1, with slight variation. The 
former verse is Atharvanic. For the story see, BLOOMFirXD, JfAOS, Vol. 15, 
pp. 172*188. There is no mention of the identificaiicn of Vivasvat with the sun. 
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round about him, very gently and lovingly. There is no mention of 
torture in the realm of Yama. But the residents of the realm of 
Yama were taxed, if they had not performed sacrificial rites 
and other secular pious deeds {istdpurta). The councillors of 
Yama, who were also kings, charge one sixteenth of their merit of 
their sacrificial and worldly pious deeds as a tax to enter their 
world. Thus these prospecti\e Pitrs have to give one sixteenth part 
of their istdpurta to the kings, the advisers of Yama. However, the 
.new entrants in that world were exempted from the tax on their 
istdpurta, if they had performed an Atharvanic sacrifice such as the 
avisava. The kings share among themselves the tax they collect 
(3. 29. 1). Thus the performance of the Atharvanic sava sacrifices 
enables the departed persons to get immunity from taxation at the 
hands of the members of the assembly of Yama. 

Yama has a horse, of dark brown colour. Its face is red as if 
it were being sprinkled with lac (5. 5. 8). 

Sleep comes to the world of the mortals from the realm of 
Yama (19. 56. 1). Sleep is the child of Yama and Varunam (6. 46. 1). 
Sleep is the agent of Yama (19. 59. 1, 6. 46% 1). Likewise, death, 
the elder brother of sleep comes from him only. Yama sends 
his messengers (dutas) to catch hold of the mortals and bring them 
to his realm after their death (8. 2, 11). I’wo messengers of Yama 
come to take away the life of a dying man (5. 30. 6). These 
messengers have broad nose and colour like copper. They feed on 
the lives of the dying men (18. 2. 13). Along with these two 
messengers, the departed person begins his journey, to the realm of 
Yama. On the way there are two dogs, having four eyes, having 
dark and spotted complexion, defending the path and looking at the 
new entrants in the realm of Yama (8. 1. 9, 18. 2. 12). Yama has 
been identified with Nirrti, the goddess of destruction. She has 
also two messengers, dove and owl. Their appearance is inauspicious 
and is indicative of the forthcoming death in the house (6. 2^^. 3). 

Yama is naturally invoked at the rite of the cremation of the 
dead and his journey in the other world. Life banishes the dead 
man from his house. He is carried outside the village. Death, the 
kind messenger of Yama leads him to the Pitrs (18. 2. 27). Yama 
admits the new Pitr and says, T give him a resting place. He has 
come to me and become mine here’ (18, 2. 37). The two carriers 
convey the dead from the house to the cremation ground. With 
them he goes to the house and asseriiblies of Yama (18. 2. 56). A 
garment* is given to the dead, to put on. Wearing it, he goes to 
the world of Yama (18. 4. 31). The dying man loses his breath, 
expiration, outgoing breath, and thus loses his life. But when he 
reaches the world of Yama, he gets back his life and eyes to see the 


* This is the garment in which the dead body is wrapped. 
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sun (18, 2. 46). The deceased man finds home among the Fathers 
and thrives there (18. 2. 25). The grains of rice offered at the 
cremation sacrifice become cow and sesames become calf. Thus 
enriched by the milk of this cow he lives unexhausted in the world 
of Yama (18. 4. 32). The dead man, thus admitted in the region of 
Yama unites himself with the Fathers, Yama and his sacred and 
charitable work. In the highest heaven, he becomes free from the 
reproachable things and assumes a resplendant body (18. 3. 58). 
This effect in the realm of Yama the heaven, is achieved by a rite, 
at the time of burying the relics of bones in the ground, and throw- 
ing a clod of earth on the joint of the bones (18. 3. 52). At the 
cremation rite Yama is invoked to come and take seat on the mat of 
darbhas. He comes there with the Ahgirasas,^ the Fathers (18. 1. 60), 

The fire, which consumes the dead is called kravydd. After 
the cremation, this fire is to be extinguished. It is Yama’s fire. By 
means of the offerings of withered cane, of tilpinjas and reeds the 
funeral fire is extinguislied. 

Yama is a kind-hearted king of the other world, yet none 
desires voluntarily to ^o in his realm. Thus the Atharvanic poets 
repeatedly invoke Yama to grant long life for them and spare them. 
The Antharvanic charms and spells bring back a person who is 
seriously ill or almost dead (8. 2. 11). 

In a charm to thrust spinsterhood on a girl by her rival, king 
Yama is invoked to take the girl as his bride. She should not be 
married but remain in the house of her father and mother. All 
her splendour is withdrawn by her rival by means of an Atharvanic 
spell (1. 14. 1-2).^ That girl is to be the house-keeper of Yama. 
She should sit with the Fathers (1. 14. 3). 

The lunar mansion is called to be the two unfasteners 

of Yama. It has got a tail, the sting of which is named as vicrta, 
A child born on this lunar mansion is inauspicious. An Atharvanic 
spell brings the child long life for hundred years (6. 110. 2). In 
the horrible charm called bhdradvdjapravrksa (Kausika 47. 12), a 
staff is cut for use in a witchcraft rite to kill an opponent in 
religious performance. Along with the cutting of the staff the opponent 
is cut in his seven breaths and eight marrows. With Agni, the 
messenger, he is ordered to go to the place of Yama (2. 12. 7). 

^ Along with the holy Afigirasas, VairCipas are also invited. They seem to be 
a sub-division of the Ahgirasas. Cf. RV, 10. 14. 5 = AV, 18, 1, 59. 

■ There is difference of opinion regarding the interpretation of this hymn (1, 14). 
Webbr, Ludwig and Zimmer consider this to be a marriage hymn. Bloomfield 
JAOS, 13, CXV considers with Kausika 36. 15 to be charm of woman against her 
rival. Also see SBE, XLII p. 252, But pitrsu in the hymn indicates the reference 
to Y|ima and the other word. So the unfortunate girl is to be dedicated to Yama, 

'» • Mula is scorpion, whose tail seems to be bifurcated. Saya^ia remarks that 

the lunar mansion, though one, on account of this position, there is dual number 
(viertau). 
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When a farmer ploughs the field for sowing seeds, he 
commits a sin apainst Yama, by killing unknowingly a number of 
living creatures. The food which one eats is a result of such 
ploughing, hence one, who eats food also shares a sin against Yama. 
Yama is offered oblation to redeem one from the sin, and to make 
the food taste sweeter (6. 116. 1).^ 

Similarly Yama is invoked to free one from the sin, knowingly 
Of unknowingly committed against father and mother (6, 1*16. 2). A 
.person in debt is in the control of Yama. This debt may be the 
non-payment of what one owes in corn to others (6. 117. 1). Debt 
at the gambling house also is sought to be redeemed in the world of 
Yama. The creditor comes there with a rope to bind the debtor for 
the debt one owes to him (6. 118. 2). 

Medicinal or magical herbs are invoked to free one from the 
fetters of Yama (19. 20. 1). A plant of universal powers drives away 
even the pisdcas to the world of Yama (6. 32. 2). 

Thus Yama does not spare any one from the sins or guilts 
committed in this world. He then assumes the role of a judge. 

Offerings in various sacrifices secure the^sacrificer the world of 
Yama, which is svarga. ITe offerings at astakd sacrifice, secures in 
the world of Yama, milk from cow, named astakd (3. 10. 1). By 
means of vistdrin offerings (rice mess having pools and channels filled 
with water, wine etc.), Yama does not rob the seed of the 
sacrificer. Owning a chariot, the sacrificer goes on a chariot-road. 
Becoming a bird he goes across the sky (4. 34. 4). He stays with 
Yama (4. 34, 3). By offering the svargaudanasava, the sacrificer 
and his wife become of the same age in the realm of Yama (12. 3. 1). 

Thus the Atharvanic poets propogate the doctrine of the 
performance of sava sacrifices to be along with Yama. The 
highest fruit to be secured by means of such sacrifices is the svarga, 
full of j6y and pleasures. 

From the description of Yama, given above one can easily 
notice the stages in the conception of Yama. Yama is the first 
mortal to die and go to the other world. He rules the departed. 
He gives them residence, splendid body and all pleasures. Then one 
sees Yama as a stern ruler exacting stern laws of mortality. In 
another phase one sees in him the goal to be reached by the offerings 
in the sava sacrifices, propounded by the Atharvanic teachers.^ 

(2) Mrtyu 

The word Mrtyu occurs about 115 times in the AV. Thus 
Mrtyu and Yama are referred to in equal number in the AV. Mrtyu 
is the lord of all created beings and Yama is the lord of the Fathers 

1 See Bloomfield, SBE, XLII p. 457. 

* For the concept of the Rgvedic Yarn®, see R. N. Dandekar, B.C. Law 
VolufHi P«rt I, pp. 194-209. Also tee Ehni, Der Videsch€ Myths des Yama* 
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(5, 24. 13). They have two different fields of activity. Mrtyu 
dominates the world of the living beings and Yama rules them when 
they die. But both of them deal with the life of the beings. Their 
functions are apparently the same. Mrtyu is the kindly messenger 
of Yama (18. 2. 27). He takes away the life of a dying man to the* 
Fathers, but he does this on the initiative of Yama. Alh bipeds and 
quadrupeds are subjected to his domination (8*. 2. 23). But Mrtyu 
is not urikind. He takes away the life of creatures, normally when 
they become old. The Atharvanic poets always pray that old age 
should be the cause of Death (8. 2. 11). But all creatures do not 
live up to old age. Hence there are various types of Mrtyus. They 
are mentioned to be 1000 (6. 63. 3), or 101 (8. 2. 27), or 100 
(1. 30. 3). These are all other deaths i e. other than normal one, 
due to old age {jardmrtyu), Mrtyu ties the dying man to an iron 
pillar (6. 63. 3), by means of fetters (8. 8. 10, 8. 1. 1) so that he 
may not escape his clutches. A creature, when born is destined to 
die by a particular type of death, normally in old age, but in 
abnormal conditions by means of yaksma and others (5. 30. 7). The 
gods, like men, were* mortals first, and as such were subjected to 
Mrtyu. But they overcame death by means of celebacy and penance 
(11.5. 19). The gods go to the other world by a path known as 
devaydna and a dead man, a prospective Pitr by means of a path 
known as pitrydna. Ultimately they reach the same place. Wlien a 
person dies premature due to accident, disease or in battle, the 
messengers of Mrtyu and Yama are felt to be wicked (8. 8. 10); 
otherwise, when one is relieved of the pangs of old age, they are felt 
to be kind (18.2.27). Thus the gods are always invoked to spare 
the dying man from hundred deaths, other than the one due to old 
age (1 . 30. 3). 

Yama is identified with Mrtyu and sometimes independently 
mentioned. Mrtyu is mentioned with Soma, Varuna and Mahadeva. 
Yama is not mentioned here (5. 21. 12). 

Yama and Mrtyu are both mentioned to have first attained the 
slope of the heaven and spied road for many bipeds and quadrupeds 
(6. 28. 3.) 

The messengers of Mrtyu, who take away the life of a person 
are the missiles of god. A person is hit by these missiles of the angry 
gods and is no more. Thus abnormal death is brought about by the 
wrath of the gods, represented by these missiles, and seen in the 
form of diseases. The dying man feels that he is going through 
mist. He becomes unconscious and cannot see or feel anything. He 
feels like going down in the mist (8. 2. 9). It is also not a straight 
road, but a round about and crooked one {abhivhdray 6. 76. 3). Tt is 
{ull*of profound darkness (5. 30. 11). When the course of the dead 
man, begins to the other world, he goes upwards along the path, 
which is swept by wind. The departed seers twenty-one tin]es 
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attempted to bear back death with the fetters fastened to their 
feet. Going up, they stepped on the lower heights and went up 
(12. 2. 29). The sight and breath of the dying man vanish (8. 2. 4). 
Nirrti helps Mrtyu in his function of taking away the life of the 
'Creatures (3. 6. 5). 

Prana is identified with Mrtyu (11. 4. 11). Indra is greater 
than Mrtyu (13. 8. 1*). Viraj is Mrtyu (9. 10. 24). Sleep or dream 
is an instrument of Yama and is Antaka and Mrtyu (6. 46*. 2). Ka 
or Vena has Mrtyu (Death) and Amrta (Immortality) as his shadows. 
(4. 2. 2). Mrtyu and Amrta rest in the Brahman (10. 2. 14) and in 
Skariibha (10. 7. 15). Thus in the philosophical hymns of the AV, 
Mrtyu and Amrta or Death and Immortality form the shadow of the 
Highest Being. They do not exist independently but go together 
with the Highest Spirit. A person knowing the Brahman is not 
afraid of Mrtyu (10. 8. 44). The worship of Surya also drives away 
all fetters of Mrtyu (17. 1. 19). The Atharvanic philosophy teaches 
one not to be afraid of Mrtyu, who is an .aspect of the Highest 
Being. 

These philosophical ideas seem to be later than the teaching of 
the AV regarding the .vaz;( 2 -sacrifices. The offering of svargaudana- 
sava enables one to secure death only in old age and to meet the 
fruit of the sacrificial offerings in the next world (12. 3. 55-60). 
Thus the Atharvanic poets lay down different savaSy by the perform- 
ance of which the sacrificer gets over premature death, dies in old 
age only and secures pleasures in the heaven. In a sava called 
atimriyu by Kau^ika (66. 11), cooked rice is offered in sacrifice and 
the sacrificer overcomes premature death (4. 35). 

Mrtyu confers benedictions and maledictions, favours and 
disfavours (6. 13. 2), 

At the coronation of a king, Mrtyu is present. Mrtyu re- 
presents the deceased ancestors of the king and his sanction to the 
ceremony is sought to show that the Pitrs are in its favour (4. 8. 1). 
On the battle-field Mrtyu has his fair play. He spreads the fetters 
which are nothing but the traps to catch the enemy (8. 8. 16). In a 
magical rite to kill an adversary, a stick is cut to symbolise the death 
and a girdle is tied round the waist to symbolise the fetters of Death. 
This girdle is the devout student of Mrtyu (6. 133. 3). The contention 
of the Atharvanic poets is that a man must live till old age and death 
must not hover round him in any form. They use spells to avert 
the premature death. Pranapanas are invoked to protect one from 
Death (2. 16. 1). Asvins bear back Death, which is a curse (7. 53. 1). 
A rival practitioner of witchcraft offers sacrifice with mind, speech 
and yaju texts, and sends away Death to kill the intended person, 
but Mrtyu is asked to smite the offering before it reaches the pefsoij. 
Thus the witchcraft practitioners win success over the Death 
(7. 10. 1). By means of spells the Atharvanic priest can hand over 
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to Death the person, who cursed him with or without his curses to 
him. Thus Brahman with his spell brings about the death of an un- 
desirable person (6. 37. 7). Trivrt amulet, with a single syllable, orhy 
drives off Mrtyu (5. 28. 8). The brahman (spell) is powerful enough 
to cast the enemy to Death (5. 8. 5), Death due to yaksma (a disease) » 
can be averted by means of a spell (12. 2. 2-3), 

Magic and medicine help toward off Death. Varanamani saves 
the wearer from the weapons of Death. (10.3.7). The herbs 
called sahasraparni or sahasravtryd remove Death and there is no 
occasion for the women with dishevelled locks of evil-wailers to wail 
for the dead person (8. 7. 13, 8. 1. 18-19). Thus the Atharvanic 
poets believe that the herbs enable the dying person to pass off Death 
(8. 1. 17). Even when a person is on the point of dying, Brahman 
warns Death, that he is treating him with medicine and as such he 
must live and that it should not kill him (3.11.2, 8.2.5). He 
comforts the dying man and prays Mrtyu that the dying man should 
rise up with all his Hmbs safe and uninjured, and that he should 
live for hundred years (8. 2. 8). Mrtyu attacks a person who 
violates code of civility. A person urinating while standing, commits 
a sin against Mrtyu (7. 102. 1). 

Thus the Atharvanic poets had an ardent desire to overcome 
Mrtyu by means of their spells and medicine. They hoped to over- 
come death by means of the sorcerers, roots of plants and incantations 
which cause Mrtyu (6. 13, 3). Mrtyu sometimes attacks a newly 
born child with his fetters. But a spell addressed to Brhaspati saves 
the child from death (3.11.8). A dying person is blown with the 
breath of the witchcraft practitioner and he recovers his sight and 
breath (8. 2. 4). The Brahman uses his spell {brahman) to bring 
back a person almost dead from the road leading to the other world 
(8. 2. 9). Yama hands over the dying person to the Brahman (priest) 
(6. 63. 2). A Ksatriya to get security from death gives offerings in 
Agni (6. 76. 3). * 

Mrtyu is Antaka (8. 1, 1). Sometimes Antaka is the son 
of Mrtyu. 

Mrtyu thus figures independently as an agent of Yama in this 
world. There is a natural craze of every person to escape from the 
clutches of Mrtyu. The Atharvanic spells aim at lengthening the life 
of a dying person by means of magic and medicine. Of course, 
Atharvanic poets realise that only premature death can be overcome 
by means of these spells. t)eath due to old age, is the natural 
course. However by knowing the Brahman one can overcome this 
kind of death also. 

(3) PlTRS 

The word Pitr occurs about 300 times in the AV. About 125 
times it occurs in singular and dual. About 175 times it occurs in 
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plural, where it means the Fathers. The eighteenth book of the AV 
deals with the Pitrs. Out of 283 verses in the four hymns of the 
book about 150 are purely Atharvanic verses.^ Thus more than half 
of the contents of the 18th book are the product of the Atharvanic 
' poets. In the Atharvanic religion the Pitrs occupy a very important 
position. Ahgirasas, the founders of the Atharvanic tradition are the 
Pitrs, loving Soma (2. 12. 4). Thus Pitr-worship, as an aspect of 
the Atharvanic religion must have been started out of regard for 
Ahgirasas, the Fathers. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FATHERS 

Yama is the lord of the Pitrs (11. 8. 11). Yama first found 
out a road along which our former forefathers went forth (18. 1. 50). 
A dead man is a prospective Pitr. The Pitrs take the dead man to 
the house of Yama. Thus Yama is the king and the Pitrs are the 
subjects (5. 30. 2). For the dead men, the Pitrs have made the 
world of Yama which is adorned with days, waters, rays and 
residences which Yama allots to them (18. 1. 55). The dead 
person after leaving this mortal world goes along the road, by which 
his forefathers went. He sees there Yama and Varuna (18. 1. 54). 

Gods were mortals like men. Due to blessings of Agni or 
Rohita they obtained immortality (14. 1. 7). They did not die. 
Having attained immortality they went to the heaven or svarga. This 
path leading to the heaven is called devayana. While men, mortal 
as they are, had to die prematurely, due to diseases or accidents 
etc., or naturally owing to old age {jardmrtyu). They after death 
went also to dyauh or svarga. But their path is called pitrydna. 
After their admission in the heaven, there does not seem to be any 
distinction between them. The gods as well as Pitrs stayed in the 
heaven. The gods had fathers and sons like ordinary mortals 
(1, 30. 2). In the heaven the gods are like Pitrs and the Pitrs are 
like gods (6. 123. 3). The word deva means a luminous one.® The 
Pitrs are also bright and luminous {dymnantah, 18.1.56-57). They 
are beneficient (18. 1. 45). 

A dead person becoming a Pitr, goes to the world of the Pitrs 
by a road, not beset with enemies, with his prdna, apdria^ vydna^ 
(vital breaths), his life and eye-sight and mind (18. 2. 46, 8. 1. 7). 
Thus as one of the Fathers, he is endowed with life, sight and all 
pleasures of the heaven. The life in the world of Pitrs is the continua- 
tion, in the most prosperous and splendid form of the life on this 
world. 

.The dead persons were disposed of in many ways. They were 
buried {nikhdla)y or scattered away {paropta)^ or burnt, or exposed 

* These are as follows: Ist hymn 5, 2nd hymn 35, 3rd hymn 38 and 4th 
hymn 72. * Cf. Nirukta 7. 15. 
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on a high place (udhitd). 'Fhus the Pitrs are classified according to 
the manner in which they were disposed of in this world. Whatever 
may be their way of disposal, they all become the Pitrs (18. 2. 34). 
They may be burnt with fire or not burnt, they all revel as they 
like in the midst of the heaven (18. 2. 35). They may be unmarried, * 
or married yet childless, and working hard, — they all go to heaven 
and find a place, shining on the back of the' heaven (18. 2. 47). 
Thus all dead men enjoy a complete and prosperous life in the 
heaven, as the Pitrs. They look with favour on their descendants in this 
world. 'Fhey are gifted with body, sight and mind. The Atharvanic 
conception of yama-^rajya in the world of Pitrs is very generous. 
The gods and Pitrs alike enjoy the heavens. As will be shown later 
the Atharvanic poets believe that the attainment of heaven as 
Pitrs is facilitated by the performance of some sacrifices called savas. 

The worship of the Pitrs every month is greatly stressed in 
the Atharvanic religion. A story is told to this effect. Viraj came 
to the Pitrs, who killed her. In a month she came again into being. 
Therefore to the Fathers, they give in a month, monthly oblation. 
He, who understands fius goes along the road that leads to the Fathers 
(8. 10. 19). When the Fathers came down for receiving wwship at 
the hands of their descendants, some barbarians, it is complained, 
enter among the Pitrs, having faces of acquaintances. They go about 
eating what is not sacrificed. They bear subtle and gross bodies. 
Agni is called upon to blast them. Thus dasyus (barbarians) after 
death, would not be the Pitrs. They cannot get the privilege of 
being the worthy Pitrs of the Aryans (18. 2. 28.) The Pitrs are sin- 
less in their world (6. 117. 3.) 

Savitr is specially interested in the Pitrs and their comforts. 
He impelled the first father height and width (7. 14. 3.) This house- 
hold god is prayed to assign treasure, dexterity and lifetim.e to the 
Fathers (6. 14, 4.) 

The Pitrs are divided into two groups as higher and lower, the 
Fathers and Grandfathers (5. 24. 15-17).^ The Fathers have 
prominently among them the Atris, Angirasas, and Navagvas, who 
were rich in sacrificial gifts, who performed sacrifices, and who did 
many pious deeds (18.3.20). The Pitrs are referred to as our old 
distant Pitrs, the ancient ones, who sharpened the rta^ who shone 
up brightly, praising songs, and who split up the ground to uncover 
the ruddy ones, the cows or the dawns which Angirasas brought 
back from the Panis (18.3.21). In the list of the ancient Fathers, 
following figure prominently. Kanva, Kaksivat, Purumidha, Agastya, 
Syava^va, Obhari, Arcananas, Vi^vamitra, Jamadagni, Atri, Ka^yapa, 

RV 10. 15. 1 (=a AV 18. 1. 44) divides them as lower, higher and middle. 
They attained life, unharmed and knowing the rta. Also RV 10. 14. 3 («* AV 18. 1. 47) 
refers to Maiati with Kavyas, Yama with Angirasas, and Byhaspati with Rkvas, who 
increase the gods, who are increased by the pitfs. * 
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Vamadeva, Vasis^a, Gotama, and Bharadvaja. They are the 
praiseworthy Fathers, who are invoked to be gracious to the worship- 
per (18. 3. 15-16.) The Ahgirasas as Pitrs, are highly praised as of 
good actions, pious heavenly ones and forging the generations 
(18. 3. 32.) The Fathers are described as truthful, eating and drinking 
oblations and goingin alliance with the gods and Indra (18. 3. 48). The 
Fathers receive the offering of ghee through Sarasvati, who is their 
mouth (7. 68. 2). The seers in this world after their death ascend 
to the highest heaven, without being afraid, on account of the offer- 
ings to Agni in this world (18. 3. 64). 'Fhe offering of a goat with 
five dishes of cooked rice gives light to the Fathers to smite away all 
darkness on way to the heaven (9. 5. 11). The three fires burning 
the dead body, ascend to their birth place (the mid-air) by the road, 
by which the Fathers travel (18. 4. 1). With sacrifices, the sacrificial 
implements, ladles, puroddsa, and the gods invoked in the sacrifice, 
the dead ones go along the road, which the gods used for travelling 
{devaydna) and by which those that have offered sacrifice go to svarga 
(18. 4. 2). This is the road of the rta (the Eternal Law), by which 
the Angirasas went to svarga^ where Adityas feed on honey (18. 4. 3). 
The Fathers thus come by the pitrydna which is profound. After 
enjoying the monthly offerings they go by the path leading to 
their city (18. 4. 63). Newly admitted member in the world of the 
Pitrs is taken there by the forerunners and former Fathers, who 
went by the ancient path (18. 4. 44). As Agni burns up the dead, 
he knows all Fathers that have gone to distant places (18. 4. 41). 
Hundred, thousand streamed fountain is situated unexhausted on the 
back of the sea (mid-air) yielding refreshments to the Fathers(18.4.36). 

It is thus clear that the dead person began his journey upwards 
in the sky. The Ahgirasas and other Pitrs ascended to the back of 
the sky, like Bhiirjis, So the new entrant in the pitrloka gets a place, 
according to his position. There are three heavens, the lowest, the 
middle and the highest. The lowest is watery heaven (udanvati), the 
middle is full of stars {pilumati) and third is the excellent. {Pradyauh) 
These three heavens are meant, according to Max Muller for the 
Father, Grand-father and Great -grand-father.^ But it seems that these 
are the three divisions of the heaven, which are the same as the 
pitrloka and are based on the merits of a person admitted therein. 
A performer of grand sacrifices is given place in the third or the 
highest heaven. On the whole, the Pitrs can be said to inhabit 
a wide atmosphere ranging upto the highest heaven (18. 2. 49). 
The Fathers enjoy their stay in the heaven. They are pleased with 
their splendour and grandeur. They are quick poets also and become 
recej^ients of invitation at the sacrifices (18. 3. 79). Therefore the 
Pitrs hope not to fall down from the world of the Fathers (6. 120. 2). 

The fire which consumes the dead body is called the kravydd 
‘ India — Wimt can it teach ws, p. 223. 
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(flesh eating fire). It is praised to be active and asked to go along 
v^^ith the 4ead by the path-leading to the v^^orld of the Pitrs. The 
fire is charged with the duty to watch the Fathers (12. 2. 10). After 
the death, the krdvyad and gdrhapatya fires are separated. The 
kravydd Agni is taken for the offerings to the Fathers (12. 2. 7). 

The Pitrs form a class of beings mentioned among the gods, 
men (10. 6. 32), Asuras and seers (10. 10. 26)." 

The' Fathers fasten on a person in this world, sin coming from 
his father, mother, brother and thought. Thus the Fathers see that 
the ancestral sin is expiated by the person in this world. Otherwise 
they become angry (6. 116. 3). The food which one eats and on 
which his whole life depends, comes to him as a result of what is 
offered at the sacrifice or outside the sacrifice by him and is given to 
him by the Pitrs. The Pitrs thus carry on the maintenance of a 
person in this world (6. 71. 2). This is peculiar Atharvanic concep- 
tion that the life or maintenance of a person in the world is granted 
to him by the Pitrs. Sayana while explaining the rc 6. 122. 2 
points out that every person as soon as he is born is under the debt of 
the Pitrs. He redeems their debt by continuing the race, by giving birth 
to progeny. The Fathers desire that the race of men should continue. 
The Fathers are invoked to secure success in the assembly. By this 
favour, speaker speaks pleasingly in the assembly (7. 12. 1). 'Fhe 
Fathers grant all-round protection and long life to him (3. 27. 2). 
The world of the Pitrs is the privilege of the pious and god-loving 
persons, i hose, who hate the gods and injure the Brahmanas can 
never go to the pitrloka (5. 18. 3). The medicinal plants relieve 
one from all sins caused by performance of witchcraft in sacrifice, 
in the offerings given to the Pitrs (10. 1. 11). VUdnikd (a horn 
of a deer or cow), a medicine against flux or flow of blood from the 
wound in the body arises from the root of the Pitrs (6. 44. 3). In 
the marriage rites, the bride after worshipping the house-holder’s 
fire, pays homage to the Pitrs (14. 2. 20). The Pitrs come to 
witness the bridal procession (14. 2. 73). In appeal to the heaven 
and earth to counteract malicious witchcraft against a rival worshipper, 
thrice eighty singers of Saman, Adityas, Vasus and Angirasas 
are invoked to charge the rival worshipper with the anger of the 
gods, with the force of any power in the merit gained by the 
sacrificial and outside sacrifice offerings, made by the Pitrs (2. 12. 4). 
There the istdpurta of the Pitrs is the power, by which the performer 
bf the witchcraft can overthrow the malicious devices of his rival, 
in the sacrificial performances of the Atharvanic types (the savas\ 
the goal that is to be secured is the permanent life in the world 
of the Pitrs. The offering of white-footed goat with five cakes 
(4. 29. 4) and rice offering in Brahmaudana rite (11. 1. 19-28), 
point to the fact that the sacrificer offers these offerings to secure 
long life and prosperity in the world of the Pitrs which is the svarga. 
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(4) The Lokas in the Atharvaveda 

Connected with the Atharvanic conception of Yama, Mrtyu and 
the Pitrs, is the problem about svarga^ naraka and other lokas. Loka 
, is a general term used in connection with this world and the next. 
The next world is inhabited by the gods and the departed souls. 
There are different paths used by both of them to reach the next 
world, viz., dtvaydna and pitrydna. Devaydna is the path of the gods 
Reading to their world. Pitrydna is the path of the Pitrs leading to 
their world. Sometimes the words devaloka and pitrloka are used to 
denote their residence in the other world. 'Phe question that arises 
before our mind is that whether these two worlds pitr and devalokas 
are different or one. The AV casually mentions, only once the 
narakaloka. The AV does not give detailed description of the 
narakaloka. 

The word loka occurs about 210 times in the AV. 

This world, the earth, is called the world of the living beings 
(jwdNdfh lokah 2. 9. 1). 'J'he Atharvanic poet waxes eloquent on the 
greatness of this world as the source of all ^beings (13.1).^ 'Phis 
world belongs to Indra (8. 8. 8). This world is dearest to the gods 
(5.30. 17). The individuals may die and go out of the world; yet 
the continuity of life is seen here. Hence tl)is world is called amrta^ 
immortal (8. 1. 1). The persons living in this world are the children 
of the gods. Ten gods of old, born of gods, gave this world to their 
sons, whose descendants occupy it now (11.8. 10). 'Phe people in 
this world are friendly towards each other, pious and jolly. They 
leave away their diseases and enjoy their life (3.28. 5-6). Thus the 
attitude of the Atharvanic thinkers towards this world is quite 
optimistic. Phey consider this world as immortal as the next. 'Phere 
is no craze among the people to go to the next world, abandoning 
this world as early as they can, this world being fiill of sins. This 
ideology is completely absent in the AV. The Atharvanic thinkers 
call upon the people to enjoy this life in all its aspects. They face 
and counteract all blemishes of this life and attempt to overcome all 
obstacles in their own magical, medicinal and sacrificial ways. They 
believe that a man should enjoy full life in this world and be prepared 
to enjoy the same in the next world. 

There are three prominent worlds, viz., dyauhy prthivi and 
antariksa (12.3.20). Surya occupies these worlds (8.1.1). There 
are also thirty-three worlds fashioned by Prajapati (11. 3. 52). How- 
ever, no detailed description of these worlds is found anywhere in the 
AV. The three worlds, are fashioned by some seers, who are styled 
as the makers of the worlds. They also prepared a track to reach 
them. The pious Ahgirasas went along the path of fta to the heiven 
(14. 4. 3), In the cremation rite, eight offerings of apupa (cake) and 


. 1 Also refer to V. S. Agrawala, B.C. Law Volume, Part T, pp. 368-76. 
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milk, drops (of water), flesh, curds, ghee, food, honey, water and sap 
are made to them. These makers of the worlds share the oblations 
with the gods, who stay there (18. 4. 16-24, 3. 25. 29). Also gods are 
said to have conquered the worlds by means of the thunderbolt, which 
Brhaspati fashioned (11. 10, 12). The Vratya book (15th), mentions 
the pure worlds on the earth, in the atmosphere, and in the sky. It 
seems that eacli of the earth, atmosphere and heaven is subdivided 
into a nurfiber of worlds. The total number of the worlds would be 
thirty-three (15. 13). 

It seems that the worlds in the atmosphere and sky are called 
the heaven (^z^ar). A sacrificer, in this world, reaches to the svar^ 
after his death. The gods reached the place without death, for they 
are immortal. Thus the next world is the world of the people, 
who perform pious deeds in this world, so that world is called 
sukrtasya loka^ whic!i is the world of the immortals (14. 1. 61).^ All 
tliese worlds in the sky are bright. Rohita encompasses all 
these worlds with his brightness (13.2. 10). Thus they seem to be 
the regions round about the sun, who illumines them. On reacliing 
the heaven naturally, *the dead one enjoys the light and becomes 
bright. All dead persons go to the other world viz. heaven, irrespec- 
tive of their acts here. The gods admit the new entrant into their 
world and present him to the other deities (12. 3. 36). The Fathers 
also stay there. The departed soul, ascends to the world of the Pitrs 
and shines there (18. 3. 73). Yama dying first went to that world 
(13. 3. 13). But this pitrloka and svargaloka are not different. The 
dead one ascends to the svargaloka (18. 3. 4). The Pitrs made their 
world for the dead (18. 1. 55). The departed souls going to the 
heaven find out a place, shining on the back ol the firmament 
(18. 2. 47). A sacrificer goes with all his sacrificial equipment to the 
world by which the gods travel, by which those that have offered 
sacrifices go (18. 4. 2). 

As has been mentioned before the heaven itself is divided in 
three parts, the watery, the starry and the topmost (18. 2. 49). 

Thus all gods and all dead persons, who subsequently become 
Pitrs reside in the luminous heaven. They are all immortal there. 
Only distinction between these two classes w^ho reside there, depend 
on the paths by which they reach one and the same world. 
There is no further specification of these paths as the paths of 
light and darkness as it is done in the Bhagavadgita (8. 24-26). 
There is also no mention of the transmigration. Thus these ideas 
about the transmigration and the return of the departed to this w^orld 
for further reaping the fruits of his actions, are all absent in the AV. 
The^gods and Pitrs are both immortal, enjoy the same life. Every one 
living in this world and departing after his death has the privilege of 


^ PPP reads amftasya for sukrtasya. 
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enjoying the world of light (war). Thus by the offering of a bull, 
the sacrificer ascends to the world of light (svar, 4. 11. 6). Similarly 
by offering a goat one reaches the heaven (4. 28. 3). Whatever sacri- 
ficial acts he has done or any charitable act he has done outside the 
sacrifice (istdpurta) reach before the person in the heaven and become 
united with him (6. 123. 1). King Yaina and the istdpurta of a person 
stand firm in the heaven (6. 123. 5). Thus the office of justic- 
attached to Yama must have been originated from this. The 
istdpurta of a person going ahead of the person is looked after by 
Yama in the heaven. When the quarters are arranged in the heaven, 
a world is set for the sacrificer (18. 4. 7). The sukrta (pious deed) 
is collected, according to the AV, by the performances of the various 
savasy which ensures a place in the heaven. Even a non-performer 
of sacrifices, reaches the heaven. Only by the performance of 
sacrifices their place and dignity in that world is secured in advance. 

A person, who has committed sin is bound by the snares of 
Varuna from head to foot. These snares are to be loosened; wild 
dreams are to be stopped and when all sins go away by means 
of charms of the Atharvanic poets, the person goes to the world 
of the pious people. Similarly if one is bound in wood, in earth, 
by means of a rope or a spell, Agni is prayed to relieve him so that 
he would go to the heaven. Similarly the sin of the birth on the 
mula lunar mansion is to be expiated (6. 121). All debts in this 
world, are to be paid here only, lest the creditor would seek him 
even in the world of Yama after his death (6. 118. 2). Similarly 
the debt at the gambling house is to be paid here only. All promises 
are to be fulfilled here only (6. 119). All paths, devaydnas and 
pitrydnas for this person become free from debt (6. 117. 3). Thus 
expiation charms in the AV are intended to rectify the wrongs in 
the moral behaviour in the world and get him ready for the next 
world after his death. This is the moral equipment of the Athar- 
vanikas for the next world. 

The world of light (svargalokd)^ is full of all comforts and 
pleasures. The departed soul going to the heaven, changes his body 
variously, as he finds himself in another colour. His blackish colour 
goes away. He becomes a purified and shining Pitr (12. 3. 54). All 
diseases of the human bodies go away. His limbs are not damaged 
or hurt. His eye sight is perfect (6. 120. 3). Indra having made the 
world for the gods (7. 84. 2), yields milk in that world (4. 11. 4), 
That world is very pure and bright. "The departed person has his 
generative organ with him unburnt by the funeral fire. In the heaven 
many women belong to him (4. 34. 2).^ He lives with Yama, goes 
to the Devas and enjoys with the Gandharvas. Yama does not rob 
his generative vigour. Borne on his chariot he travels. Becoming a 


^ cf. Svarge loke bahu straii^am e$dm^ 
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bird he goes across the heaven (4. 34, 3)/ The svargaloka 
is full of nectar {amrta). There is abundance of food and refresh- 
ment (18. 4. 4). There no tax is paid by the weak for the strong. 
There is equal opportunity for all (4. 28. 3). In the heaven the 
lakes of waters contain lotus plants having egg-shaped and hoof- 
shaped bulbs. All streams are swelling in honey. There are pools of 
ghee, banks of honey, having wine in the place "of water, filled with 
milk, water and curds (4. 34. 5-6).^ Thus the heaven is full of all 
those things, which are deficient in this world and every person after 
death has the privilege of enjoying all pleasures therein. For secur- 
ing these pleasures, the Atharvanikas inform us to perform the sava 
sacrifices^ and expiation rites; so that with tapas (penance) a man 
would go beyond old age and after his death enjoy the pleasures in 
the svarga (6. 122. 4). The Atharvanic poets say that the life of a 
person should be extended to the full in this world and when dead, 
he should go to the world of the pitrs, which is svarga (12. 2. 45 j. 

In the world of Yama, to the giver of Vasa (barren) cow all 
desires yield. Likewise they call naraka for him, who keeps back 
the cow when asked for (14. 2. 36). 

In the description of the svargaloka^ it will be noticed that 
Yama is the custodian of the istapurta of the people and that there is 
desire to go purified to the world of the pious. This latter fact may be 
responsible for the sternness and punishments in the world of Yama 
for the sinners which is an aspect of the world of Yama in the Puranic 
mythology. 

V 

THE EARTH AND THE HEAVEN 

In the last section we saw that the Svargaloka was occupied by 
the Pitrs and the gods. In this section the deities of the worlds such 
as Bhumi, Prthivi and Dyavaprthivi are treated. The AV. contains 
one excellent hymn addressed to Bhumi. Such hymns are of rare 
occurrence in the AV. Prthivi means the same as Bhumi, though 
there is a slight difference in their meaning, as has been shown later. 
Dyavaprthivi is another deity related to both the heaven and the 
earth. 

(1) Prthivi and Bhumi 

The word Prthivi occurs about 275 times and Bhumi about 
135 times in the AV. Sometimes the word Prthivi occurs as an 
epithet of Bhumi in the sense ‘wide or broad h Sometimes both 
words are used in one and the same verse in the sense of the ^rth. 

* ^ The sacrificer of brahnaudutta sava gets these pleasures. 

® The offerer of vtffhdrin oblation gets these in the heaven. 

• See Savas and Yajnas, See X. 
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One whole hymn (12. 1.) and a number of short hymns glorify the 
earth. The word Prthivi often occurs in association with the word 
Dyaus.^ 

The Brahman fashioned Bhumi (10. 2. 25.) In Skambha Bhumi 
is fixed (10. 7. 12). Great truth {satya)^ formidable rta^ consecration, 
penance, the brahman and sacrifice support Prthivi. The foundation 
of Prthivi is truth and religious practices (12. 1. 1). Atharvan, the seer 
of the hymn 6. 61, boasts that he seperated earth and heaven. He 
"gave existence to them (6. 61, 2). She supports all (visvambhard). She 
is a treasure of wealth {vasudhdni). She has golden breast. She is firm. 
She bears the universal fire {vaisvdnara, 12. 1. 6). She has manifold 
aspects® (1.2.1). 

In the general scheme of universe, the world is threefold, earth, 
sky and heaven. Each one is threefold. The earth is thus threefold 
(4. 20. 2). Out of the three Prthivis, Bhurni is the best and highest 
(6. 21 1). So a distinction is made between Prthivi and Bhumi. 
Bhumi is the best part of Prthivi. Nirrti is also called as earth^ 
(6. 84. 1). In spite of destruction (Nirrti) on the earth, the earth does 
not perish. She is not afraid of any one (2. 1*5. 1). Four directions 
are mentioned as east, west, up and down (12. 1. 31) or also as front, 
back, above and below (12. 1. 32, 1. 11. 2, 12. 1. 4). 

This great Prthivi is the mother (9. 10. 12). Dyaus is the 
father and Prthivi is the mother (2. 28. 4). She is the mistress of 
what is and what is to be (12. 1. 1). She is the wife of Parjanya 
also (12. 1. 12). She bears the embryo of all beings and bears all 
that breathes and stirs (12. 1. 4). She is the mother, producing all. 
She is the mother of herbs and is maintained by ordinances and is 
auspicious and pleasant (12. 1. 17). 

Bhumi is the source of water. The trembling firmaments and 
earth produced and fashioned water, which is ever fresh (1. 32. 3)^ 
On her the waters flow ceaselessly day and night (12. 1. 9). Before 
Bhumi assumed this form, she was water in the ocean. The sages, 
with their wonderful powers, followed her. Her immortal heart, 
enveloped with the Truth is in the highest heaven. It thus seems 
that Bhumi was nothing but water in the beginning and that water 
was in the highest heaven (that is her immortal heart). It may be 
that the poet is referring here to the gaseous state, before she was 
turned into liquid form, from which the present solid form might 
have been evolved (12. 1. 8). When Bhumi was solidified, she 
became the embryo of all existence. Forests grew over her. High 
mountains were formed on her. Thus she maintained various living 

^•See under Dyavaprthivi or Rodasi. 

* Bhurivarpas: ‘of manifold designs' — Griffith, Rupandmaitat — according to 
Sayapa. 

^ Nirfti or destruction is seen on the earth along with creation. 

* See Sayapa on this. 
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beings (22. 1. 17). The earth possesses all, is covered by heaven 
and rests on it (1. 32. 4). Thus Bhumi depends on heaven. It is 
also pointed out that the Highest Brahman, that Universal form 
of what stirs, flies, stands and breathes, sustains Prthivi (10. 8. 11). 

On her there are oceans, rivers, waters and floods. Whatever 
breathes and stirs quickens on her (12. 1. 3). All sorts of animals 
in the wood stay happily on her. Lions and tigers go about, eating 
human beings. On her wild boar lives in harmony with wild hog. 
Serpents reside on her (12. 1. 48).^ Jackal or hyen a ula^ wolf, evil 
spirit^ and demons (12. 1. 49), Gandharvas, Apsarasas, Arayas, 
Kimidins and Pisacas reside over her (12. 1. 50). Swans, eagles, 
hawks, birds and two-footed winged birds which fly together, live on 
her (12. 1. 51). 

There are six seasons on Bhumi viz., heat grima^ Rain varsd 
autumn sat ail, Cold sisira, Cool hemantay and Spring vasanta 
(12. 1. 36). 

Bhumi, wlio is purifying, trembled away the serpents, threw off 
the Dasyus or barbarians, who hated the gods and chose Indra as 
her lord and not Vrtra (12. 1. 37). 'Phus under the rulership of Indra, 
the Dasyus were driven off. She thus maintained Aryans on her. 
Among the Aryans however she made no distinction. She bears the 
fool and wise.^ She endures the death of good and sinful (12. 1. 48). 

Tlius human beings began to reside on Bhumi, But these 
beings did not bunch up at one place. She scattered people residing 
on her (12. 1. 57). Mortals were born of her. They move about on 
her as bipeds and quadrupeds. Five races of men belong to her 
(12. 1. 15). There is no uniformity in these five races of men. They 
are of different speech and of diverse customs according to their 
homes. It thus seems that the Aryans had established themselves 
in dift'erent parts of India, and that they had different customs and 
manners according to the place they lived (12. 1. 45).* Bhumi 
witnesses all activities of men. On her, they sing and dance with 
loud noises. On her they fight and drum sounds fiercely (12. 1. 41). 
So this hhutadhcitri (supporter of beings) is requested by the poet not 
to stagger him on her wTile sitting, standing, walking with his right 
and left feet. The poet also maintains that the patient Bhumi is also 
increased by his brahman or spell (12. 1. 28-29). Bhumi is not only 
the scene of the battlefield of human beings but also of devas and 
asuras. The gods overcame the demons on her. Thus between 
such battles, people remained -calm and enjoyed peaceful life. Cows, 
horses and birds were tamed by them (12. 1. 5). She had on her 
the castles made by the gods (12. 1. 43). 

Food and agriculture came into being on her. Whatever 

f ^ PPP reads, sarparii hihhrati surabhi, 

* PPP reads rak^ika for fk^ikd. 

* This is the meaning of gurubhft one who supports his teacher. 
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breathes and stirs lives on her (12. 1. 3). She contained on her, 
forest trees and herbs. Five clans of men living on het, produce 
and eat rice and barley {vrihiyava). She is the wife of Parjanya and 
thus is impregnated and fertilised by him and there is the wealth of 
crops (12. 1. 42). People dig the earth (plough) and sow the seed. 
Whatever is sown grows and springs up quickly (12. 1. 35). The 
earth holds in her, secret treasures of jewels and gold. She is the 
giver of wealth (12. 1. 44). The nomadic populations* gradually 
settled down in villages and forests. They enjoyed civic life. They 
had their assemblies, gatherings and other functions (12. 1. 56). On 
her men constructed roads for going on. They also constructed 
tracks for chariots and for carts. On these roads both kinds of men, 
good and bad, go about. She does not become partial to any one of 
them. 

Bhumi is made up of rocks, clay, stone and dust (12. 1. 26). 
She has many ascends, descends and plains (12. 1. 2). She has 
mountains, snowcapped mountains and forests. Her colour is brown, 
black and red. She is fixed. Her appearance is uniform (12. 1. 11). 
Sometimes she quakes and trembles and stirs greatly. This is what 
men called earthquake. Indra defends her (12. 1. 18). Serpents 
crawl about on her in the rainy season. So the poet prays that the 
harsh biting serpent, or worms stirring about in rain should not 
crawl on him (12. 1. 46). 

The essential characteristic of Bhumi is her odour ^ gandha. 
This odour is permeated in all products of the earth. Thus the herb, 
waters, Apsarasas and Gandharvas bear it. The poet prays that he 
should be possessed of odour. The fragrance entered the flowers and 
lotus. The immortals brought together the fragrance of lotus in 
Surya’s marriage. The odour is in human beings, in both men and 
women. Her splendour and lustre ruci is reflected in horses, heroes, 
wild animals, elephants and in maidens. The poet Atharvan prays 
that such splendour should come to him (12. 1. 23-25.) 

Prthivi and other Deities: Agni is in the earth (12. 1. 19.) 
He is the controller of the earth (6, 86. 2.) Agni is placed on 
the navel of the earth (7. 64. 1.) Agni moves on the earth 
(3. 21. 7.) Prthivi is sometimes referred to as the mother of 
Agni. She is the cow and Agni is the calf (4. 39. 2.) Agni thus 
is very closely associated with Prthivi. Maruts shower rain on 
the earth. They pacify the earth with the showers of rain (4. 15.3.) 
They carry water from the ocean and discharge on the earth (4. 27. 4.) 
All gods (Visvedevah) observe the gathering of men on the earth 
(2.9.4.) The gods reside on the earth (1.30.3.) Matari^van 
goes c on making the clouds of dust and setting in motion the trees 
on the earth (12. 1. 51.) Vena fixed the heaven and earth as' his 


^ The Naiyayikas define earth as ‘gandhavati*. Cf. also Tarkasamgraha 10, 
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abode (4. 1. 4.) The demons Kalakahjas have their greatness on the 
earth (6. §0. 3). Dhatr supports the earth (6. 30. 3). All deities 
all combined in Viraj, who is the single spirit dwelling on the earth 
(9. 9. 25-26). Viraj came to men, who called her. At that time 
Manu, the son of Vivasvat, was the calf and Prthivi was the vessel. ^ 
Prthu, the son of Vena milked from her, both cultivation and grain 
on which men subsist^ (8. 10. 24). Prthu thus seems to be the 
originatox of agriculture on this earth. Indra in the form of bull 
supported this Prthivi (4. 1. 1). Mitra arranged different seasons, 
on the earth and occupied it with his rays (3. 8. 1). Rohita supports 
Prthivi (13. 1. 25). He mounts on the earth (13. 1. 34). Prthivi is 
called Aditi, fulfilling desires of men and scattering men on her 
surface (12. 1. 61). Visvakarman, with an oblation, followed Prthivi 
who was then in the ocean of the mid air (12. 1. 60). Asvins 
measured her. Visnu strode on her. Indra freed her from the 
enemies (12. 1. 10). A student of the Vedas (brahmacdrin) supports 
the earth. Acdrya (his teacher) fashioned the earth (11. 5. 1-8). 
God Arbudi or Nyrbudi occupy this earth (11. 9. 4). Prthivi belongs 
to Rudra (11. 2. 10). ^Prthivi becomes great in the course of Time 
(19. 54. 2). The Naksatras (lunar mansions) are on Bhumi (19. 8. 1). 
Madhukasa (honey- whip) is born of earth (9. 1. 1). Prthivi is the 
staff of Madhukasa. Atmosphere is the embryo, sky is the whip of 
which lightening is the snapper of its golden tip (9. 1. 21). Thus 
all prominent deities function on Prthivi. 

Prthivi and medicine: Prthivi is the source of all medicinal 
plants and herbs. Medicine against flux is moisture from ant-hill. 
This cure for wound {arusrdna) is taken from the earth (2. 3. 5). 
Herbal medicine^ for leprosy (svetakustha) is brought up from the 
earth (1, 24. 4). The earth gives the antidote against poison. The 
moisture from ant-hill is also a cure against poison (6. 100. 1-3). 
Of karsafa and visafa^ (wild creatures), the heaven is the father and the 
earth is the mother. It is Viskhanda or rheumatism which thins and 
penetrates a person. Three hundred Viskandhakas on the earth 
(3. 9. 1-6). The plant Nitatni grows on the earth. It is used in a 
medicine for growing hair (6. 136. 1). Prthivi is often prayed to 
relieve men from diseases and Yaksma (12. 1. 62). Of the medicinal 
plants, the heaven is the father and Prthivi is the mother 
(3. 23. 6; 8. 7. 2). 

Prthivi and magical spells: The divine waters revelling on the 
earth are used for coronatiori* of a king (4. 8. 5). Prthivi is prayed 
in a charm for rain. The earth is asked to burst for the cloud of 

^ Macdonell and Keith': Vedic Index, Part II, pp. 16, 129. Muir, ,0ST, 
Vol(?I, p. 161. 

* * According to PPP 4yama and other MSS, Sama is the plant used in cure for 

leprosy. Kau^ika 8. 11 gives the name to be ^am&ka or ^amika. 

* PPP reads kariabha and vi^abhya. 
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heaven. The earth of good drops is asked to burst forth (7. 19. 1-2). 
She is invoked to grant riches and desires (12. 1. 40). • Bhumi is 
prayed to gain sight and not to lose sight year to year. She is also 
asked to protect a person while sleeping, turning to the right or left 
side with his ribs touching her (12. 1. 33-34). Bhumi cleanses the 
bodies of human beings with waters flowing on her. She is the 
purifier (12. 1. 30). . She also acting with her judgment arrests the 
person, who hates or fights with her devotees (12. 1. 14): Water- 
,thunderbolts drive away haters from the earth (10. 5. 25). The earth 
protects the seer from the earthly distress (8. 4. 23). The earth 
brings to life a person on the point of death (8. 1. 17). The Bamboo 
plant from which arrow’s stick is made, for the use on a bow stands 
between heaven and earth. Prthivi protects one from the missiles of 
gods (8. 1. 12). Householder’s Agni pacifies any injury against the 
earth. I'he Mother Earth saves the singer from imprecations (6. 120. 

1- 2). Offerings are made to Prthivi for securing her protection (5. 9. 

2- 6). Durvd herb, used in magical rites, has its root in the heaven 
and has its growth on the surface of the earth (2. 7. 3), Darbha 
rose up from the earth and moves on the eartl\, with vigour (6. 43. 2; 
19. 33. 3 ; 19. 32. 3). The dnjana or salve is born of Prthivi (19. 44. 3). 

Prthivi and Sacrifices: On Bhumi men offer to the gods, in the 
sacrifice the oblations duly prepared. The mortals live on the 
earth by means of svadhd and food (12. 1. 22). On the earth they 
enclose altar. On her men erect sacrificial posts, straight and 
bright before the oblations (12. 1. 13). On Prthivi there are seats 
(sadaSy a place of Soma near the Agnidhriya’s hearth) and oblation 
holder {havirdhdnay two shades for Soma — cart and sacrificial offerings.) 
On Bhumi the priests praise deities with verses along with a chant, 
knowing the sacrificial formula^ On Bhumi the seven being-makers 
bhutakrts sang out for cows. Seven pious ones (vedlias) performing 
sacrifice 'and penance sit in sessions on her (12. 1. 38-39). In the 
bhrhmaudana savUy ox-hide is spread on the ground. The divine 
earth is asked to accept the skin with favourable mind (11. I. 8). 
The offering of a goat enables one to go to heaven from the back 
of the earth. The path of the sacrificer after his death is from 
the back of the earth to antariksay then to dyansy from the back 
of dyatiSy to the luminous world (4. 14. 3). 

The poet Atharvan of the Bhumi-sukta (12. 1) and a number of 
other Atharvanic seers present before our mind a detailed picture of 
the earth, conceived as a deity. Sh6' is the source of all deities, 
human beings, plant and animal life. Her gaseous state and 
subsequent liquid and solid states are referred to. Good as well as 
bad men enjoy on the surface of the earth. But the poet refers to 
the expulsion of the non- Aryans from the earth; so these good*an^l 


‘ Brahmano yasyamarcanti rgbhih sdmnd yajurvedah. 
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bad people are Aryans only. We get an idea about the animals and 
birds, the poet knows. The social life of the people, their dancing, 
singing, and their assemblies are referred to. The tracks of men, 
carts and chariots also were constructed. Sacrifices were performed 
on her. The poet depicts her odour pervading all things, plants, 
waters, men and women. He longs to have the splendour found in 
the earth. ^ 

(2) DvavAprthivI 

The heaven and the earth are the first issues of rfa (2. 1. 4). 
They are separate from each other (3. 31. 4). The devaydna paths 
(the paths which lead to the gods) go between them (3. 15. 2). 
Tvastr and Rohita fashioned them along with their forms and 
creatures in them (5. 12. 9, 13. 1. 5-7). They encompass Surya 
(6* 8. 3). They are radiant with rays (7. 117. 1). One entire hymn 
(4. 26). of Mrgara is devoted to sing their glory. They are well 
nourishing, like-minded, and the foundations of wealth. They are 
spread over immeasurable distances (4. 26. 1). They are much 
increased, divine, lucky, wide, profound and praised by poets. I'hey 
arc rich in penance ^and cause no distress to any one (4. 26. 2-3). 
They bear nectar, oblations, streams ol waters, human beings, cows, 
and trees (4. 26. 4-5). Men cannot do anything without them. They 
gratify them with ghee and water (4. 26. 6). 

They are invoked to free one from distress (4. 26. 1), from the 
heriditary disease (2. 10. 1), to give protection by giving patient 
hearing and to remove the enemies (2. 12. 1, 16. 2). They are called 
upon to let the krtyd (witchcraft) fly against him, who has worked it 
(4. 14. 12). 'hhey are repeatedly invoked to grant protection (5. 9.7; 
6. 55. 1; 19. 15. 1). 


VI 

THE DEITIES OF THE WATERS AND THE STORM 

Along with Agni, the waters are considered to be very useful 
for the magical, medicinal and sacrificial rites by the Atharvanic 
poets. They attached great importance to the waters. The whole 
world came out of the waters. Every year the rainfall brings waters 
to the mortals. They cure diseases. They are used in the magical 
rite called water-thunderbolt. Vidyut is the missile of the gods. 
She comes from the clouds. Rudra appears like lightning, i.e. 
Vidyut in the atmosphere. He rules over the waters. Like Rudra, 
Varuna is the lord of the waters. Atharvan had a direct conversation 
with Varuna, who admitted his claim for their common source. 
Maruts and Parjanya are the deities of storm and rain respectively, 

^ Also see the appreciation of the hymn by V. S. Agrawalla, Vedic conception 
of the Motherland^ B,C\ Law, Volume, Part I, pp. 368-376. 
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The Maruts are responsible for the phenomenon of rain. Parjanya 
brings down the rain. Vata is engaged in the task of urging the clouds 
to discharge rain, lie is the wind in the human body or in the 
atmosphere. Vayu is also like Vata, a deity of the atmosphere. 

In this section the water and storm deities are discussed. They 
are: Apah, Vidyut, Rudra, Varuna, Maruts, Parjanya, Vata and 
Vayu. 

(1) Apah 

The word occurs about 175 times in the AV. There are 
a number of hymns, exclusively devoted to praise waters. The Athar- 
vanic poets profusely use waters in their charms dealing with 
sacrificial and magical rites. The medicinal value of waters is also 
prominently noticed by them. 

I. The waters have been given different names: 

The poet explains the significance of each name (3. 13). When 
Ahi was slain the waters resounded, therefore the word nadi is their 
name (3. 13, 1). Urged by Varuna the waters quickly rolled together, 
Indra obtained them as they went. Hence thpy get the name Apah 
(3, 13, 2). Indra restrained their might as they glided on. Therefore 
their name is Var (3. 13. 3). The only one god (Indra) stood upon 
them (ruled them), who flowed forth. Therefore the mighty water 
breathed a sigh of relief. Hence the name Udaka is given to them 
(3. 13. 3), Thus the poet explains each name with mythological 
significance. 

There are different types of waters. There are waters flowing 
from the snowy mountains, those that flow from the fountains and 
those of rains (19. 2. 1, 1. 6, 4). Then there are the waters of waste 
land and plains, those of marshes, of canals (obtained by digging) and 
those that are brought in vessels (19.2.2, 1.6.4). Then there are 
those that are dug without shovel, working in the deep. Then there 
are waters from the sky and from the streams (19. 2. 3-4). 

The waters flow from the snowy mountains (Himavat) and their 
gathering is in the Indus (Sindhu). Thus the poet refers to the rivers 
of the Punjab and their source in the Himalaya mountain (19. 2. 1). 

The phenomenon of rain is explained as the act of gods in heaven, 
who make their draughts, that come abundantly in the atiiiOsphere 
(1.33 3). 

The waters have eyes and body. With their propitious eyes they 
are praised to behold the worshipper ahd with their blissful body to 
touch his body (1. 33. 4). The waters are of golden colour, pure 
and purifying (1. 33. 1). They are veritably amrta (3. 13. 7). 

‘Along with the prayers of waters in general, the Atharvanic poet 
particularly invokes the waters of river and rains. The poet ftels 
curiosity for the fact that on Bhumi the circulating waters flow night 
and day without failure (12. 1.9). Very fervantly the poet describes 
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the rainfall. The cloud of heaven is burst and split forth. The skin 
bag of waters of the heaven is burst open and people on the earth are 
united with waters (7. 19. 1). The poet prays that heat should not 
burn nor the cold smite the cloud in the sky (7. 19. 2). The fertility 
of the land depends on the rains ; hence the poet offers prayers for. 
the fall of rain. 

As has been seen above, Indra rules ovct the flowing waters; 
but the I'ain is brought about by Maruts. They make the waters rich 
in milk and propitious to the herbs. When Maruts pour honey (raia) 
there is plenty of sustenance and good will. The rain waters fill the 
hollows of the land. Maruts are excellent swimmers in waters 
(6. 22. 2-3). The Atharvanic poet knows the process by which the 
water of the sea is evaporated and again sent down as rain. He 
attributes this function to Maruts. Maruts raise waters from sea to 
heaven and send it from sky to earth in showers. They move above 
ruling them. They are the lords of waters (4. 27. 4). 

The poet Atharyan, graphically describes the advent of rain. 
All directions full of mist fly up together. The clouds, urged by wind 
flock together. Then .the waters, the yearning cows of the thundering 
bull, pacify the earth (4. 15. 1). The troops of Maruts gather 
together; the herbs become juicy; they are born here and there in 
all forms and the water of the rain gushes forth on the earth (4, 15. 2). 
The troops of Maruts sing for Parjanya (god of rain), and there is 
down-pour of water (4. 15. 4). Thundering of the clouds goes on in 
the sky. The rain anoints the earth with milk. There is thus 
abundant water. The herdsmen, having their cattles thinned by the 
rain, are now driving them to shelter (4. 15. 6). The fountains and 
channels looking like serpent are all filled to the brim with the 
waters (4. 15. 7). 

'riie clouds may be dispersed by wind and there would be no 
rain; so the poet prays that there should be lightning in every 
direction, the winds should blow from different quarters and clouds 
assembling together should bring down the rain (4. 15. 8). Agni, in 
agreement with waters’ selves, has become the lord of the herbs. He 
is praised to bring down rain, the amrta from the sky (4. 15. 10). 
Prajapati from the sea excites the clouds. The seed of the mighty 
horse (cloud) is filled up. Then Asura, the father, pours down 
the rain. The gurgles of water are puffed out and the frogs 
croak along the water (4. 15. 11-12). She-frog, Taduri, Khanvakha 
and Khaimkha enjoy the ram. The whole vegetable and human 
world become delighted (4. 15. 16). Thus the poet gorgeously des- 
cribes the advent of rain. 

IL* Waters at the time of the creation of the world: 

In the beginning of creation there were waters. They, immortal 
and knowing fta, received and protected all germs. Ka or Prajapati 
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ruled over these divine waters. Thus the Atharvanic poet holds that 
there was water in the beginning. It contained in it the seeds of all 
From the waters the whole world came out. Then the waters generated 
the young one and set in motion an embryo. The embryo was 
^covered with gold (Hiranyagarbha 4. 2. 6, 8). Then there is a reference 
to the creation of man from the primeval waters. In the sluggish 
(primeval) waters, the human body is kept. Then there is growth of 
poWcr (11. 8. 34). In another account of the creation of the world 
from the Brahman, it is stated that the Brahman deposited in the man 
waters which were moving restlessly, which were produced from 
rivers, and which were strong, ruddy, dark, turbid and which were 
running upward, downward and crosswise (10. 2. 11). This seems to 
be the blood in the body of man. It seems that the waters were not 
agreeable to the human body. Still they were caused to settle down 
in it. There are the waters of blood and bladder, those hasting, 
steady, secret, clear and thick (11. 8. 28). So the Atharvanic thinker 
conceives the growth and development of the body from waters. 
Even the life of the body is clothed in waters. When the man was 
being fashioned, in his jaws the Brahman put, the tongue and then 
attached voice in it. Then the Brahman clothing himself in waters, 
rolls into the existence (10. 2. 7). 

III. Waters in relation with other deities: 

Varuna is the lord of waters (5. 24. 4). Maruts and Indra are 
also their lords (4. 27. 4, 3. 13. 4). However regarding the source of 
waters, different deities are mentioned. Kala produced waters 
(19. 54. 1). A Vedic student generated waters (10. 5. 7). The sacred 
cow yielded waters (10. 10. 8). One-fourth seed of the sacred cow 
was waters, other three-fourth being amrta^ yajna and pasus (10.1 0. 29). 
Gods milked Viraj and waters were the milking (8. 10. 15). 

The waters created in this way were running in all directions. 
Their great opponent was Vrtra. He stopped the waters going in all 
directions (6. 85. 3). Waters have to obey the ordinances of a deity, 
Saravan. They stand in his course (7.41. 1). The waters contain 
Yaksa (a spirit) in them and they flow for the prosperity of Rudra 
(11.2. 24). 

The waters also contain in themselves a number of deities and 
other objects. Agni is the gall of waters (18. 3. 5). There are Agnis 
in the waters (8. 1. 11). The waters bear them (12. 1.9, 3. 21. 1). 
Savitr and Agni were born of the watefs (1. 33. 1). The waters bear 
the fragrance of Bhumi (12.1.9). A body of Indra is in waters 
(17. 1. 13). Prana is the embryo of waters (11.4. 26). Devas reside 
in them (1. 30. 3). Devas are their conductors. The Brahman is the 
flower of waters (10. 8. 34). Matarisvan entered in water. The gods 
entered in the seas (10.8.40). The waters wait upon Madhuka^a 
(lightning, 9.1.9). Rudra is in waters (7.92.1). Naksatras are in 
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waters (19. 8. 1). The golden home of Varuna is in waters (7. 88. 1). 
Plants ar^ the embryo of waters (8. 7. 8). Rohita is the power rising 
from waters (13. 1. 2). He is the power within waters (13, 1. 1). He 
is a god within waters (13. 3. 15). When he rises up the waters begin 
flowing (13.1.21). Darbha is the fire of the waters (19. 33.1).«» 
Anjana (salve) is increased by the force of waters (19.45.3). The 
waters are set in the Ucchistha (11.7.2). Suparna (the Sun) goes 
across tlie waters (ocean 7. 42. 1). Kalakanjas (the demons who be- 
came stars and are heavenly dogs) have their birth in waters (6. 80. 3). 
'Phe waters favour Soma. Wherever there is Soma, there the rain 
water is excellent (7. 19. 2). 

IV. The waters in various rites: 

(1) The waters in the coronation of a king. One of the 
important rite in the coronation is sprinkling the king with the 
holy waters. At the time of the sprinkling the king is addressed; 
‘Let the heavenly waters be rich in milk’, i.e., there should be ample 
rain in the domain of the king. Prosperity of the kingdom being 
dependant upon rainfall, the sprinkling of the king with water has 
this significance. Water is sprinkled on the head of the king. With 
the splendour of the waters of heaven that revel with milk in atmos- 
phere and also on the earth, the priest sprinkles the king with water 
(4 .8. 4-5). The king thus sprinkled with the waters is the leapord in 
waters (4. 8. 7). Thus the waters bring prosperity and splendour to 
the newly coronated king. 

(2) Waters in the ceremony for entering in the newly built 
house: When the new house is built, water is brought in it witli 
ceremony. The water thus brought are expected to cure and remove 
completely Yaksma. It seems that the people at that time were very 
much harassed by Yaksma and invoked the help of the waters to 
cure it. Fire and water are two doors of rta (9. 3.22-23). They 
are placed in the newly built house (3. 12. 9). 

(3) Water in marriage rite. Bride is given bath at the time of 
marriage. The Brahmanas take her for bathing. The water that is 
used for bathing should not kill the heroes. The waters contain 
hundred cleaners and are prayed to be propitious to the bride 
(14. 1.39-40). 

(4) Water in Svargaudana Sacrifice. The AV has its own 
system of sacrifice, called savas^ which are of 22 varieties. Savar- 
gaudana is one of them. The essential part of this rite is the 
offering of cooked rice by husband and wife to secure prosperity and 
happiness in heaven and in this world. Rice grains are thrashed and 
siftfd. They are pounded with the help of mortar and pestle. Some- 
times it may happen that some black-bird or barbarian woman 
desecrates the mortar and pestle. So the purification is by means of 
water. Whenever a black- bird comes all of a sudden and spoils onp’s 
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plans or when a barbarian {ddsa) woman with wet hand smears the 
pestle and mortar, the waters are invoked to cleanse them (12. 3. 13). 
Then the measured quantities of water and rice grain is taken. Water 
is kept on fire. The rice grains are thrown in it. The waters are 
^sked to cook the rice grains (12.3.27). Then the water is boiling 
and rice grains are stirred in it. The grains struggle up and dance, 
being heated. They hurl foam and abundant drops. Those grains at 
the bottom of the pot are made to stand up, and they move all over 
the waters (12. 3. 29-30). 

(5) Water in the offering of cow with hundred rice dishes. . . . 
As above the rice is prepared. Offering is made. Finally water is 
poured on the hands of the priest. Heavenly waters, rich in honey, 
dripping with ghee are kept in the hands of the priests. With what 
desire the sacrificer pours waters on the hands of the priests all that 
comes to him. He hopes to be the lord of wealth (10. 9. 27). 

(6) In the Brahmaudana rite: Details about the bringing water 
for the purpose of cooking rice are given. Wojmen are asked to go to 
the water-stall and bring the holy water. Those w^omen, who have 
adorned themselves, whose husbands are ahve and who possess 
progeny receive the vessel for bringing water. These clean, purified 
and worshipful maidens put the water in the pot and then rice grains 
are put in the water (11. 1. 13-18). 

(7) Water in shaving rite: In the goddna (cutting of hair) rite 
the youth has his head and beard shaved. Water is used for making 
wet the beard (6. 68. 2). 

(8) Offering of water to a guest: The AV treats the reception 
of a guest {atithi-satkdra) as a sacrifice. Offering of water to a guest is 
nothing but bringing forward sacrificial waters (9. 6. 4). 

(9) Waters in funeral rite: Deceased person is asked to go to 
waters if the stay in water is agreeable to him. (18. 2. 7). When the 
dead body is consigned to flames, the flesh eating fire (kravydd) is 
appeased with the waters (3.21. 10). In the rite in honour of the 
manes, the water is offered. The heavenly waters rich in honey, satisfy- 
ing son and grandson yielding svadhd and amrta, are prayed to gratify 
the fathers in heaven and their descendants in this world (18. 4. 39). 

V. Waters used for medicinal purposes: 

(1) Waters dgaimt fever (takman). Waters are used in prepar- 
ing lotion against fever. Iron axe is made red hot and is dipped in 
water. A person suffering from fever is sprinkled with this lotion. 
(Kau^ika 26. 25). Agni (in the heated axe) entering, burns the waters 
(1. 25. 1). This lotion is used for curing all sorts of fever, such as 
constant fever, intermittant fever, fever which occurs after one day, 
four days and seasonal fever {Keiava loc. cit.). 

(2) Waters as remedy against fluXk Water flowing down the 
hill is a healing balm and an excellent medicine (2. 3, 1). It has 
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thousand remedies against flux (2. 3. 2). The Asuras dug deep down 
to secure this wonderful wound healer. It makes the disease dis- 
appear (2. 3. 3). The ants upajikas or upadkas according to 
Paippaldda bring up this remedy from ocean or any reservoir of water 
under the surface. That is the remedy for flux. The earth out of^ 
which the ants make tlieir high hills contains some moisture which 
has remedial properties. 

(3) * Worms are caused by water. In a charm against worms, it 
is said that the worms are in water and then they enter in our body: 
The worms are killed by the Atharvanic charm (2. 31. 4-5). 

(4) Waters used for curing heriditary disease. Ksetriya is an 
innate disease. It is also described as pulmonary consumption. It 
seems that a patient suffering from such diseases was treated witli 
waters (3. 7. 5). 

(5) Water against Yaksma. The waters contain medicinal 
qualities. They are used to cure a person suffering from Yaksma 
(tuberculosis or phthisis) (6.91.3, 19.2.3). The waters in the 
beginning were heavenly herbs. They make disappear from every 
limb, the sinful Yaksma (8. 7. 3). 

(6) Water agaimt heart disease. Waters flowing from the snowy 
mountain (Himavat) and joining in the river Sindhu, are used to cure 
heart’s disease. The river Sindhu and its tributaries seem to contain 
medicinal properties to cure the heart disease (6, 24. 1). 

(7) Water against pain. Whatever rupture one has got that 
injures the eyes, heels or toes, all that the waters, the most skilful 
physician, make well again (6. 24. 2). 

(8) Waters agaimt stinging pain [salya). The seven rays of 
Surya bring the waters downward from the sky. These are the 
streams of ocean. Tliese waters (rain water) remove tlie stinging 
pain. Tliis water seems to have been utilized for curing the pricking 
sensation in the throat according to Griffith (7. 107. 1). 

(9) The healing plant Idksd is the sister of water. Thus the 
healing qualities of Idksd are connected with the waters (5. 5. 7). 

(10) The plant kapitthaka is used in vdjtkarana rite to secure 
virile power. This plant is the essence of waters. So the quality of 
the plant to increase virility is due to the waters (4. 4. 5). 

(11) Mineral waters also seem to be referred to (3. 13. 5). The 
strong waters, which fill one with honey, bring breath and splendour. 
These mineral waters make one full of splendour and strong. 

VI. The waters in the magical rites: 

The golden and garlanded amulet is cleansed with water for 
purification (10. 6. 3). The waters bearing the amulet run unexhausted. 
It yields to them immortality. It is on account of the amulet that 
the waters are immortal (10.6.14). The triple amulet of gold is 
worn for protection. 'Fhe waters guard the amulet, 'rhirty-thr.ee 
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deities and three heroic deeds guarded the amulet within the waters, 
holding it dear (19. 27. 9-10). Waters with other deities are invoked 
to grant long life by means of the triple amulet (5. 28. 2). The triple 
amulet ot metals (gold, iron and silver) is used for protection and 
•prosperity of the wearer. It has three births, viz., from Agni, from 
Soma and from waters. So the triple amulet is born of waters 
(5. 28. 6). Golden amulet is tied on the body for securing long life. 
Tiie amulet contains the brilliancy, light, force and strength of waters 
(1. 35. 3). Amulet of pearl is tied for long life and prosperity. The 
waters make the pearl. Tiie bone of gods becomes pearl, which 
goes about in the waters. From tliat the pearl amulet is made 
(4. 10. 7). 

The waters contain brilliancy. The fortunate goddess, who gave 
birth to Indra is prayed to bring the splendour to the person, who 

prays her (6. 38. 2). A person who desires vigour in his body is 

called upon to invoke the help of waters (2. 29. 5). For securing 
glory, the waters are invoked (6. 58. 2). There is a charm to compel 
a man’s love. Pangs of love are produced in the heart of the man, 
when the rite is performed by a woman. Goch poured love {smara) 
within the waters, greatly burning with pangs. As the water is heated 
the pangs of the man also increase and at the end, the man is 

compelled to love that woman (6. 132. 1-4). Weber, {Indische 

Stiidien V, 245), supposes that the hymn 6. 132 contains a brewing 
charm in which a person desirous of love boils some concoction that 
attracts irresistibly the maiden beloved. But the hymn does not refer 
to any such practice. It seems, according to Bloomfield, that there 
is an allusion to some mythic touch. Sayana suggests that the gods 
poured love {smara), who was pining for Adhi, his consort, in water 
to quench iiiin, or that they placed him in the atmospheric waters as 
the lord of lovers. The refrain to the hymn refers to the ordinances 
of Varuna. Varuna is the lord or the controller of waters. So with 
the permission ol Varuna, the rite is practised. The gods ])oured 
smara in tlie waters either by way of punishing him for liis attacks on 
themselves or in order to quench him and that the person practising 
the charm kindles him anew with the permission of Varuna.^ 
Kausika does not illumine this point. 

For securing success in gambling, dust, gravel and waters are 
used. It seems that the dye is dipped in water and rubbed in dust 
and gravel to ensure success in gambling (7. 114. 2). Waters are used 
in a charm to make one fearless (19. 44, 1). The flesh eating demons 
or piidcas lie concealed in drinking water and cause injury to a 
person, who drinks it (5. 29. 6). There are piidcas in waters. The 
plant ajasrngi is used in a rite to expose those who shine in waters 
(4.37. 10). 


1 See Bloomfield, SBE, Vol. XLII, p. 535. 
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The Apsarasas stay in water. They cause harm to the persons 
by coming out of waters. The plant ajasrngi is used in a rite to drive 
them back in waters (4. 37. 3). The waters are invoked to wash away 
the stain, taint, each sinful wrong and every harmless course or false 
oath to avoid debt (7. 94. 3). The waters remove perdition. If a fruit * 
falls from the tree on the body, on whatever part of the body or of 
a garment^, the waters remove the perdition (6. 124. 2). I'he Divine 
waters are prayed to release one from distress (11.6. 11). In a charm 
to relieve one of distress, magical water is prepared and is used with 
a spell. The bull of waters is released, breaking, killing and 
slaughtering, dimming, mind-killing, digging, burning, spoiling the 
self and body of one who hates the practitioner and whom he hates. 
Fire in the water is thus released for this purpose. That is the 
most terrible power of waters (17. 1). The waters are prayed in a 
charm for securing long life (16. 4. 6). They shower nectar and thus 
secure long life (8. 1. 5). They make one sweet, pleasant and 
agreeable (6. 61. 1). They are cleaners. Whatever evil pollution 
one has committed, whatever ill-doing there is, the waters cleanse 
one from it and from ^he crushing Agni (Sahkasuka 12. 2. 40). In a 
newly constructed canal, water is released with a ceremony. A piece 
ol gold is buried. A frog is fastened there and is covered with 
a water-plant. Then water is conducted through the canal (6. 23. 1-3). 
'Fhey protect one against the evil influence of a black bird {krma 
sakuni). Whatever evil brought about by the black bird flying about, 
the waters are invoked to remove it and protect one from the 
difficulty caused thereby (7.66. 1). All-round protection is secured 
by a charm containing praise of the waters (3. 26. 3). They with their 
heat, rage, gleam, burning and brilliancy take away all these things 
from the enemy and make him powerless (2.23.1-5). A drop of 
water falling from the sky is inauspicious. If from sky or atmosphere 
a drop of water, by means of a spell its evil effect is removed 
(6. 124. 1). 

If a person oppresses a Brahmana, he does not get water to 
drink. He will have to drink only the water of the tears rolling 
from the eyes of a distressed person, also that used for the bathing 
of the dead and that used for the shaving of beard (5, 19. 13-14). 
They can be used for concealing oneself safely. This immortal 
remedy {amita) Matali, the charioteer of India, knows. He secured 
this lore for the cost of a chariot. By means of this remedy Indra 
entered into the waters and remained concealed.^ Water, when 
magically charmed is very effective. It is to be hurled against the 
direction of the enemy. ‘Water thunderbolts’ according to Whijney 
(10*5), ‘are nothing but a highfalutin name well befitting the black 
jftiagic for handfuls of water hurled with much hocus pocus.’ The 


* Cf. Mbh. 5. 16. 11 {BORJ edn.) 
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waters are the power, force, heroism, of Indra. For conquest, they 
are used with magical application by the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. 
All beings should surrender to the practitioner. The water should be 
submissive to him (10. 5. 1-6). 

(2) ViDYUT 

She is a goddess {devi). All gods created her and made her an 
arrow for hurling (1. 13.4). She is a child of the light from which 
she gathers heat. She has both, heat and a missile. Her home is in 
secret in the ocean (of the clouds), where she is set up as its navel 
(1. 13. 1-2). She produces lightning, thundering and discharges the 
bolt. She is prayed to be merciful to the people in this world and 
their children. She smites down an impious person with her bolt 
(1. 13. 1). 

(3) Rudra 

The word occurs 55 times in the AV and about 1 5 times in plural. 

Rudra has been very vividly described by the poets in the AV. 
He has a face, eyes, skin, form, belly, ton^e, mouth, smell and 
teeth (11. 2. 56). He has 1,000 eyes and blue locks of hair (11. 2. 7). 
He kills half of the army at once. He bears a golden yellow bow. 
He has hundred weapons and kills thousands. His arrow is a divine 
missile and is very disastrous (11.2. 12). His horses are black. He 
is black, swarthy, killing, fearful. He makes the chariot of the hairy 
demon Ke^in fall down (11.2.18). He has a club, also a divine 
missile (11.2.19). He cries loudly (11.2.3). He is followed by a 
huge army, which is noisy, hairy, and which jointly enjoys his 
company (11. 2. 31). He has dogs which howl, which swallow with- 
out cutting and whose mouths are wide (11.2. 30). He is described 
as the lord of the beings and cattles (11,2. 1). He is a creator and 
destroyer (Bhava and Sarva). He is immortal (11.2. 3). Bhava is the 
master of heaven, earth and atmosphere (11. 2. 27). He stands in the 
atmosphere, killing the non-sacrificers and god-mockers (11.2.23). 
Bhava and Sarva go together united for heroic deeds (11. 2. 14). He 
is the atmosphere (11.2. 4). 

Homage is paid to him, as he is the lord of bipeds and 
quadrupeds. He is prayed not to expose the bodies of his worshipper 
to dogs, jackals, vultures, black and greedy; so that the flies and birds 
should not find the dead bodies for eating (11.2.3). The four 
directions, earth, atmosphere, life and breathing belong to him only 
(11. 2. 10). He is prayed to remove the dogs, jackals, portents and 
weepers with dishevelled hair (11. 2. 11). 

Rudra while acting in anger shakes the branch of divine "tree. 
He is therefore prayed not to shake the tree for the worshipper 
(11.2. 19). He is prayed not to be covetous of the goats, sheep, 
cows and men of the worshipper. He is asked to feed happily on the 
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wild beasts of the forest and wild animals. His worthy form is in the 
water. Waters flpw from the sky for his prosperity (11.2.24). He 
hurls his missile at water-creatures, dolphins, purikayas and fishes. 
There is no distance for him. He looks over the whole earth. From 
the east he smiles at the northern ocean (11. 2. 25). His weapon is* 
lightning (11.2. 26). 

He is prayed to be gracious to the sacrificer and to any one who 
says, ‘the gods exist’. 

Rudra is identified with Agni. This is quite natural, since Agni 
and Rudra may appear in the same form as lightning in the atmos- 
phere. Again there is Agni in the water, so also Rudra ruling over 
the watery creation also (7. 87. 1). 

Rudra is entrusted with the safety of the cattles. He sees that 
they increase. This is quite natural, as he is Pa^upati (the lord of 
the cattles) (6. 14. 1). 

In the tonsure ceremony (goddna) Rudra along with others is 
asked to make the head of the boy wet with water (6. 68). 

Rudra is invoked in a number of magic rites. In battle, Rudra 
is called upon to attack and pierce the enemies with Saravya (group 
of missiles), whether the enemy be one’s own or stranger, a neighbour 
or outsider (1. 19. 3). ^ 

In an assembly, when one desires to overcome his adversaries 
in disputations, he ties amulet of paid on his hand, chews it while 
speaking. He recites the hymn (2. 27), while coming in the assembly. 
He invokes Rudra, having healing remedies or cooling medicine 
{jalasa bhe§aja^ see Bloomfield AJP^ XII, 425), and who is an 
active worker, to smite the opponent in dispute with the help of the 
herb pdtd (2. 27. 6). 

In a charm for securing splendour, Rudra is invoked to bestow 
the splendour of elephant on the person (3. 22. 2). 

Homage is paid to Rudra for removing fever (6. 20. 2). 

In a charm to destroy demons and sorcerers, Rudra is called 
upon to crush the necks of piidcas and to crush the ribs of sorcerers 
(6. 32. 2). 

Visdnika (self-shed cow’s horn) is the urine of Rudra and navel 
of the immortality. It is used to remove the diseases arising out of 
wind or for stopping the flow of blood from the wound (6. 44. 3). 

In a charm for curing wounds jaldsa is used. Jaldsa (or foam 
of the cow’s urine) is the remedy of Rudra. By this, one cures the 
wound caused by an arrow, having one shaft and hundred tips. It is 
to be poured on the wound. It is a very formidable remedy (6. 57). 

In a spell to remove sharp pain, Rudra is invoked. By this spell, 
Rndra’s arrow, which has been hurled at a person against his* limbs 
•and heart, is taken out of his body. If there is poison in the hundred 
veins, distributed all along the body, that is also taken out. Thus ulti- 
mately the arrow of Rudra and poisoning due to that, is nullified (6. 90). 
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In a rite for securing success in battle, nets are spread out for 
trapping the enemy. Rudra is supposed to carry with himself one 
such net to trap the enemy. Actually a net is spread for trapping 
the enemy and Rudra is invoked to patronize it. Modern warfare 
also has got barbed wire-fencing and such other means to trap the 
enemy (8. 8. 12). 

The amulet oi pratisar a is tied for protection on the body of 
a person by Rudra and other gods (8. 5. 10). 

• Rudras are invoked to relieve the worshipper from the sin 
(11.6.13). 

(4) Varuna 

The word occurs about 150 times in the AV. 

Varuna is described with a number of words, such as, 
iatavrmya, one having hundredfold virility (1.3.3), asuruy ugra^ 
formidable (1. 10. 2), a king (1. 10. 2), satyadharmariy of true 
ordinances (1.10.3), nrcaksa^ observing men (4.16.7), iagmiya 
sakhdy helpful companion (5. 1. 9), isira^ lively (5. 1. 9), divah kavih 
heavenly poet (5. 13. 1), apdm adhipatihy the lord of waters 
(5. 24. 4), etc. 

There are a number of hymns, which exclusively praise Varuna. 
It seems that the Atharvanic poets have maintained the Rgvedic 
greatness of Varuna. The hymn (4. 16) is an illustration to the point. 
Whitney^ points out the exceptional character of the hymn as an 
unrestricted presence and influence of super human powers. Roth^ 
remarks ‘There is no other hymn in the entire Vedic Literature 
which presents divine omniscience in terms so emphatic. This may 
be an older hymn pressed by the Atharvanic poet for the purpose of 
magic.^ 

Varuna is a mighty superintendent of these words. He looks as 
if from near. This god knows all secret movements of man. If 
a man stands, walks, deceives, moves about secretly, if two persons 
counsel together sitting, Varuna is always there as the third person. 
Earth, heaven and oceans (of water and mid-air) are ruled by 
king Varuna. He is found even in a smallest drop of water. None 
can escape from the sight of Varuna, even if one would go beyond 
heaven to escape from his punishments; for, his spies have thousand 
eyes and look from heaven. He has counted the winklings of the eyes 
of people. His snares are extended three-fold seven each. In these 
snares are caught the men, who speak falsehood. They never escape 
from him. Being punished by Varuna for speaking falsehood, the 
culprit suffers from dropsy. The rogue has his belly hanging and 
bandaged. Vanina is everywhere. He is crosswise and lengthwise. 
He is both native and stranger. He is both human and divine (4. A 6). 

* Atharvaveday p. 176. 

* Abhandlung Uber den Atharvaveda^ p. 30, quoted by Bloomfield, SBEy 
Vol* XLIl, p. 389. * Bloomfield differs, loc. cit. 
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Varuna is the best and highest of all gods (6. 21. 2). 

Varuna is a son of Aditi and consequently called a Aditya. He 
is identified with Rohita (13. 3. 13). 

. King Varuna has a golden house in the waters. From that place 
the king ordains for the release of all bonds.* (7. 88. 1). 

Varuna is praised to release the worshipper from all diseases. 
He is also asked to pardon a sinner, who takes an oath, with the 
names of 'deities such as ‘O Varuna’, ‘O waters’, or ‘O cows’ 
(7. 88. 2). Varuna cuts off all bonds, and removes all evil-dreaming, 
and difficulty (7. 88. 4). He is prayed to pardon the sinner, who 
violates his ordinances without any intention (6.51.3). Varuna is 
approached by the worshipper with awe, being afraid of his punish- 
ment. 

Varuna is the lord of Western direction. He protects men in 
that direction from the serpents (3.27.3).^ The person, whom the 
worshipper hates and who hates him are put in the mouth of the 
guardians of this direction (loc. cit.). Varuna has an authority over 
the serpent-world. He with Indra and Mitra hands over the serpent 
to the charmer priest fpr making it devoid of poison (10. 4. 16). The 
Atharvanic priest, who employs a serpent-charm admits that Varuna, 
the poet of heaven has handed over the serpents to him with 
formidable spells. By means of these spells he removes the poison 
of the serpents. Thus Varuna has an authority over the serpents and 
knows the spells by means of which the poison can be dissolved 
(5. 13. 1). The serpents thus are inferior in strength to gods. There 
is chariot race between the gods and serpents. In tfie race, the 
chariot of tlie serpents came last and thus were defeated. The first in 
the race was the chariot of Indra, the second was that of Devas and 
the third was of Varuna. This story tells us how the serpents were 
weaker than the gods, who are invoked to smash them (10. 4. 1). 

The help of Varuna is sought in a number of rites. In a spell 
against fever takman he is called as one having purified skill and is 
invoked along with Agni and Soma to banish fever (5. 22. 1). Varuna 
is the father of the reed which is used in a rite for releasing urine 
(1. 3. 3). In a charm for curing phthisis yaksma king Varuna, the 
lustrous lord is invoked to cure one of burning fever, which leads to 
consumption (6. 20. 2). Varuna of thousand virile powers is invoked 
by the poets to remove sin and he along with Mitra to bestow 
dnjana or ointment for protection. Varuna and Mitra brought the 

^ This is the rendering of the word damani which is an emendation by 
Whitney and Roth for dhdmdnit read by S,P,P,*s edition. Sayai^ reads dhdmdni and 
interprets as * places * and quotes YAska’s Nirukta 9. 28 to mean the places, names 
and births. See Sayana on AV (7. 88. 1). But the emendation ddmdni is justified on 
the gtound that the subject of the whole hymn is the release of fetters or bonds 
dUmdni, 

* The subject of this hymn is H snake charm according to the Western scholars, 
SSyaija considers this to be used for battle rite to encourage one’s army. 
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ointment for the use of the worshippers (19. 44. 8-9). In the 
marriage rite he is invoked to bring the bride, by the friends and 
relatives of the bridegroom, who await the arrival of the marriage 
procession. Varuna brings the bride, who is expected to be kind to 
, the brothers of the husband (14. 1. 62). In a rite for the tonsure of 
a boy (goddna), king Varuna’s shaving by Savitr is an ideal process to 
be followed. In the spell for the goddna rite, the Brahmanas shave 
the young boy just in the manner, Savitr shaved Varuna (6. 68. 3). 
In a rite for successful conception of a woman various deities are 
invoked to bring about effective conception. King Varuna knows the 
drink which brings about conception. The performer is asked to 
drink the draught (5. 25. 6).^ It seems that Varuna had sometime 
lost his virile power. Gandharvas prepared a medicine for him from 
the plant {kapittha root), which they dug out. Thus in a rite for 
restoring the virile power of a man, Varuna’s case is taken as an 
assurance for the success of the medical treatment along with the 
recitation of spells (4. 4. 1). 

Varuna is also invoked in a rite to secure success and to destroy 
the rivals. Thus the Atharvanic priest recites fL charm to remove the 
rivals, under the inspiration of Varuna and other deities (9. 2. 6). He 
is invoked for securing success and maintaining superiority (1.9. 1). 
For destroying the demons, an amulet of lead is recommended. 
Varuna has blessed the amulet for this purpose (1. 16. 2). 

Wrath of Varuna against a person, who speaks falsehood is 
severe. He punishes the sinner with dropsy. The priest intervenes 
and pleads for the sinner with Varuna. 

Varuna is asura (mighty lord) and his rule is over all gods, his 
wills come true. So the poor sinner is trembling at the fury of such 
mighty king. Yet by means of his incantations, the sinner is ex- 
empted from the punishment and is pardoned. The might of Varuna 
is as great as the incantation of the Atharvanic priest (1. 10. 4). 

Thus Varuna if properly approached by the priest, is pacified 
and grants happiness for his worshipper and wards off the missiles of 
the enemies (1.20.3, 6.4.2). The priest also claims to free one 
from the fetters of Varuna by his incantations (2. 10. 1). 

Water is charged with magical effects and is hurled at different 
directions, pointing to the enemy. The magically charged water is 
designated as the bond of Varuna and is used to bind the enemy of 
the performer, in his food and breath. It may be noticed how the 
Atharvanic poet has turned the solemn bonds of the pasas (snares) of 
Varuna to the magical effect in binding the enemy, so that he may 
not live at all (10. 6. 44). 

‘ In a rite for securing harmony among the contending members 
of the family, Varuna is invoked to make the members of like mind 


^ See Kau^ika, 35, 5 for the drink. 
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under the fortunes of a stem corrector. Their opposition and heart 
burning to his supremacy is anulled by offering ghee in fire. Varuna 
and other deities bring about harmony as a result of this pacification 
(6. 73. 1). 

In royal rites Varuna is invoked. To establish sovereignty of 
a king, Varuna’s assistance is sought (6. 88. 2). A king with a view* 
to establishing himself firmly on the throne and destroying rivals, 
resorts to magical rites. He put on an amulet of parna tree. It 
enables him to secure domain, wealth and royalty. This amulet is of 
Soma, given by Indra and ruled by Vamna. So Varuna with the 
amulet makes the king, the sovereign ruler (3. 5. 4). An exiled king, 
by the turn of fortune is recalled by his people and is crowned again. 
In the rite for his re-establishment on the throne, Varuna is asked to 
invite the exiled king from waters, where he may be hiding (3.3. 3). 
Varuna also is invoked along with other deities to bring about union 
among the different kinsmen of a king, so that his royalty would be 
strong and that he would be midmost-man in his supporters (3. 8. 3). 
A king is, on another ‘Occasion, elected by his people and is to be 
crowned. Formally he is chosen by different deities such as Varuna, 
Mitra and others. • 

Root vr (to choose) in Varuna is utilized by the poet in this 
connection. Varuna has called the elected king from the furthest 
distance. Naturally at the choice of Varuna, the king accepts the 
invitation of his people (3. 4. 5). The earthly king is like Indra and his 
electors are on par with Varuna. The king is prayed to be in accord- 
ance with the wishes of his electors or priests, etc., (varunas) (3. 4. 6). 

Varuna is invoked among others to appease the funeral fire. The 
funeral fire is damped with holy water and is extinguished (3. 21. 8). 

Varuna and Mitra acted as interceders in the restoration of the 
stolen wife of a Brahmana by K^triya to her former husband 
(5.17.2). The cow and wife of a Brahmana are given special 
protection by the incant^tton of the Atharvanic poets. The cow of 
Brahmana must not be slaughtered. If a cow of a Brahmana is 
slaughtered it is a divine poison — thus indeed Varuna said. Thus 
Varuna actively interested himself in keeping the kine of Brahmanas 
safe (5. 19. 10). 

In the mystic hymn (5. 1) Varuna is said to have different 
positions and is capable of having wonderful forms which are praised 
by poets. His strength is increased by the offering of an oblation, 
a mixture of half milk and half Soma (5. 1. 7-8). 

Varuna’s two arms are referred to (9. 4. 8). The Divine Bull 
has the arms of Varuna (loc. cit.). He is also mentioned as the yellow 
father (5. 11. 1). 

4 Varuna is a Brahmacarin (a Vedic student). He becomes the 
•Acarya (a teacher). He makes his own the whole ghee, whatever is 
sought of Prajapati (11. 5. 15). 
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There seems to be a close personal contact of the Atharvanic 
seers with divinities such as Indra and Varuna. Brhaddiva. Atharvan 
spoke of his own self as of Indra (5.1,9). Atharvan himself had 
a personal talk with Varuna. It seems that the latter had bestowed 
as a gift on the former a brindled cow and now the latter was 
' retracting the gift. There is a dialogue between Atharvan and Varuna 
in this connection (5. 11). Atharvan asks Varuna as to how he, 
having given the spotted cow as sacrificial gift, thinks of retracting 
his gift (5. 11. 1). Varuna replies that he did not want to retract his 
gift but he wants to contemplate on her. He further asks him by 
what poetic compositions he is a kdvya and by producing what he is 
jdtavedm (5. 11.2). Atharvan replies that in truth he was profound 
in wisdom and from the very birth he knew all created things. He 
further adds that no Dasa nor Aryan with all his might can violate 
the ordinance that he establishes (5. 11. 3). However Atharvan with 
a view to praising Varuna modestly says that there was none wiser 
(kavitara) in understanding than he (Varuna) and that he (Varuna) 
knows all creatures and that even a cunning man is afraid of him. 
To the query of Atharvan as to what is beyond the atmosphere, 
Varuna replies that there is one thing beyond the atmosphere and 
there is something hard to attain on this side of that thing. Varuna 
then speaks harshly condemning the glory of the Panis and the Dasas 
(barbarians, 5, 11. 4-6). It seems that the Panis and Dasas retracted 
their gift and did not keep their word. So Atharvan appeals to 
Varuna who then agrees to restore the cow to Atharvan and asks him 
to sing his glory among all human regions. Atharvan promises him 
to sing his glory among all human tribes and asks back the gift taken 
by Varuna, for he claims that he (Varuna) is his friend as he walked 
with him for seven steps {saptapadah sakhd). Atharvan further reminds 
Varuna that both of them have a common origin, dyaus, Varuna 
admits the claim of Atharvan for their common source and assures 
him that he is his friend. Varuna further ^ds that he as deva (god) 
is conferring vigour on deva (a priest), who praises him (Atharvan) 
and that an intelligent sage (Atharvan) is singing another sage 
{vipra- Varuna). The Atharvanic poet then concludes that Varuna has 
begotten the Father Atharvan, a kinsman of the gods, and that 
Varuna should be pleased to grant him wealth for he (Varuna) is his 
friend and eminent kinsman (5. 11. 7-11). 

I'he spotted cow mentioned here seems to be referred to at 
(7. 104. 1), where it is described as gwing good milk and having 
a constant calf. 

It may be noted here that Atharvan, while conversing with 
Varuna, speaks with him on the terms of equality and is always con- 
scious of his poetic ability and as an ordainer of laws which all obey. 

In this dialogue one sees another phase of the character of 
Varuna, In the RV and in some portion of the AV one observes 
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how the singer stoops to humility in the august presence of Varuna. 
Atharvan, perhaps is the single seer, who challenges Varuna and talks 
to him of his conimon descent. This is the characteristic feature of 
^tharvan that even the sternest of the gods become humble before 
him, 

(5) Maruts 

The word occurs about 85 times in the AV. 

The Maruts are the formidable sons of the spotted mother (the 
speckled cloud) (5. 21. 11). They are the lords of the mountain^ 
(5.24.6). They are in groups. Their number is twenty-one^ 
(13. 1. 13). They go about bearing all forms (1. 1. 1). They are the 
offsprings of water. Their skin is bright like the sun (1. 26. 3). They 
sing songs (19. 10. 9, 7. 24. 1). The father of the Maruts is the over- 
lord of cattle^ (5.24. 12). One Mrgara hymn (4.27) glorifies the 
Maruts. They protect the singer in securing wealth in battle. Like 
an easily controlled horse, they come to the help of the singer 
(4. 27. 1). They magnify the never failing fountain (cloud of water) 
in the sky. Then they sprinkle water over the plants (4. 27. 2). 
The Maruts are poets* (^< 2 t>/). They send forth the milk of the cows, 
juice of the plants and speed of the horses (4. 27. 3.) They raise the 
water from the ocean to heaven and send it down from the sky in 
showers. They move mightily, ruling the waters (4. 27. 4). They 
pacify people with showers of rain. They bestow upon people health 
and vigour. They send torrents of rain, ruling them (4. 27. 5). The 
army of the Maruts has powerful front. It is formidable in battles 
(4. 27. 7). They are prayed to relieve the singer from distress. 

The Maruts are thus the formidable gods of battle storm and 
tempest. They send down the rain. They swim in the waters, which 
fill up the hollows of the earth (6. 22. 3). Their number enable them 
to present a sharp front in the battle {tigma antka 4. 27. 7). .They are 
associated with Indra and Parjanya (6. 122. 5 and 4. 15. 4). Adityas 
were united with the Maruts without bearing any enmity (6. 74. 3). 
They^are the udders of the Bull, Indra (4. 11. 4). They are the teeth 
of the sacrificial bull (9. 7. 3). The Maruts come yearly in their 
season, singing well for and dwelling wide. They are humane in 
their nature. They are vigorous, jovial and revelling (7. 77. 3). They 
enjoy the sweets together. Rohita listens to their music (13. 1. 13). 

Parjanya, Vata and Maruts are closely associated in the mani- 
festation of one phenomenpn, i.e., the rain. Parjanya is the 
thundering rain cloud. Vata is the forcible wind in the rainy season. 
Maruts with their large number and wide residence blow wind 
vigorously and bring down the rain. Sound made by them in blowing 
forcibly is their song. They are good singers. 

» 

^ Cf. SSyai^ia on 1. 1, 1, Onr 4. 27. 1 he refers to their number as 49. 

* PPP considers their father to be Rudra. 
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They are invoked in a number of rites. They favour the 
breathing, expiration, life-time and bring brilliancy and welfare 
(19. 45. 10). They confer long life (8. 1. 2). Theysprinkle the singer 
with progeny and wealth (7. 33. 1). They protect the worshipper 
from deadly weapons (6. 93. 3). They lead the worshipper to success 
(5. 3. 3). At a sacrifice they are invoked to be gracious; so that the 
enemy should not find out the sacrificer and his imprecations should 
have no effect on him (1. 20. 1). They are invoked to advance the 
progress of the worshippers, to be kind to their bodies and to give 
happiness to their children (1.26.3-4). They grant to the singer, 
vigour (2. 29. 5). In the battle rite they are invoked to go forward 
against the enemy and kill them, for they are quite formidable to 
perform this task (3.1.2). On the battle-field Indra infatuates the 
army of the enemy and the Maruts kill them with vigour (3. 1. 6). 
With the army Indra and Maruts go as their chief (3. 19.6). The 
Maruts are all knowing or all possessing. They harness a king, who 
is newly restored to the throne with his responsibility (3. 3. 1). In 
restoring an exiled king, they call back the king and make him the 
ruler again (3. 4. 4). The Maruts causing the rain to drop down on 
the earth are vitally connected with agriculture and fertility of soil 
The furrows of the tilled earth are anointed with ghee and honey by 
them (3. 17. 9). They make the waters rich in milk, herbs propitious, 
when they become active and stir about. The gold-breasted and 
manly Maruts lavish sustenance and good-will with their honey 
(6. 22. 2-3). The rain comes due to the favour of the Maruts 
(4. 15. 15). In their first attempts to tend their minds to agriculture, 
the Aryans were favoured by Indra and the Maruts. The gods sowed 
barley with honey on the banks of the SarasvatT. Indra was their 
furrow-maker and the liberal Maruts were the ploughmen (6. 30. 1). 
They are also invoked to secure success for a newly harnessed horse. 
The Maruts are called upon to harness it (6. 92. 1). In a charm for 
compelling the love of a man, the love-torn beloved entreats the 
Maruts to madden the lover for her (6. 130.4). In the rite for the 
construction of a new house they are called upon to sprinkle the new 
house with ghee, i.e. water (3. 12. 4.) 

It will thus be seen that the Maruts are the gods of tempest or 
storm. They are also battle gods. They enrich the soil and make it 
suitable for cultivation. Thus they are also the gods of fertility and 
love. Their connection in a love spell is interesting, for the showers 
of rain are like the arrows discharged by lovers against the hearts of 
their beloveds. 


(6) Parjanya 

Parjanya is a deity, presiding over the rain. He urges the rain 
to come down. He naturally is a fertilizer of the earth and beings on 
it. So the Atharvanic poet calls Parjanya as their father and Prthivi 
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as their mother (12.1.12). Bhumi is thus the wife of Parjanya 
(12.1.42). The cow Va^a is also the wife of Parjanya (10.10.6). 
Parjanya is the udder of the rain-cow and the lightnings her teats. 
.Thus the celestial cow yields milk in the form of the rain. The rain 
water is often spoken of as milk (10. 10. 7). Indra is identified with 
a bull. Though masculine he yields streams of water in the form of* 
Parjanya. Thus the Atharvanic poet conceives of the relation between 
Indra and Parjanya. Parjanya is the outburst of rain, controlled by 
Indra^ (4. 11. 4). At 4. 15 there is a graphic description of the advent 
of the rains. All moisture-laden clouds gather together in all 
directions. The great Bull (Parjanya) enveloped in clouds (who are 
like cows) goes on roaring and the rain drops down. The cows low 
for the Bull (4. 15. 1). The Maruts with their whole team, sing for 
Parjanya and roar separately. There is then the downpour of the rain 
(4. 15. 4). Parjanya roars and thunders, sets the sea in agitation and 
sprinkles the earth with his rains. Lonely cowherd boys hasten to 
their homes with their lean cows (4. 15. 6). Parjanya is also spoken 
of as a mighty horse and rain as his seed (4. 15. 11). He is also 
described as ‘our Asiya Father’ (4. 15. 12). 

Parjanya thunders and roars to thrive the herbs and to fertilize 
their seeds (8.7.21). Parjanya is much nourishing {bhuridhdyas 
1. 2. 1), and having hundredfold virile power (1. 3. 1). Parjanya is the 
father of the arrow or reed, which is employed in the magic charms, 
on account of its rapid growth in the rainy season.^ When the ocean 
roars and Parjanya thunders, a golden drop is born and from that 
darbha is born (19. 30. 5). 

Parjanya is invoked in many charms. He is asked to protect the 
poets in their addresses to gods (6. 4. 1). 

Parjanya contains brilliancy. The fortunate goddess, who gave 
birth to Indra is invoked to bestow that brilliancy on the singer 
(6. 38. 3). Parjanya pacifies the flesh-eating fire. When a dead body 
is burnt, the rain extinguishes the fire (3.21. 10). Parjanya is called 
upon to relieve the singer from distress (11.6. 6) and to bring bliss 
and progeny to him (19. 10. 10). The Atharvanic poet realizes that 
owing to Parjanya he has chances to live long. His evils, and Yaksma 
will go away and he will enjoy long life. He says ‘with Parjanya’s 
rain we have stood immortal’. (3. 31. 11). 

(7) VAta 

The word occurs about* 100 times in the AV. Vata is a deity of 
the atmosphere {antariksa). The word also means ‘wind in the body’.® 

^ Cf. Macdonbll, Vedic Mythol<^y, p. 85, It is not only in the Mahabharata 
that the identification between Indra and Parjanya is found, but also in the aV. 

» * See Griffith, AV, p. 3. 

® Cf. Bloomfield, SBE, Vol. XLII, p. 246. Cf. also the term vata vyddhi. 
Wise, Hindu System of Medicine , p. 250, also AyP^ XII, p. 427, 
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Zimmer takes the word to mean ‘ wound But his idea does not 
appear to be convincing, in view of the fact that the word is used in 
the AV to refer to wind either in the atmosphere or in the body.* 
Lightning is caused by wind (by the clouds dashing against each other 
being driven by wind) (1. 12. 1). Madhuka^a (Alvin’s whip of honey) 
is born ofVata (9.1.1). He blows in the atmosphere (2.10.4), 
which is guarded by him (2. 12. 1). Vata is the prana or breath in 
the* bodies (5. 9. 7). He is called prana (11.4. 15). There dre Agnis 
(lightning) in Vata (3. 21. 7). Clouds are urged by Vata and thus he 
is in the company of Parjanya and Maruts in the discharge of rain 
(4. 15. 1). There is splendour or brilliancy in Vata (6.38.3). He 
resides in Skarhbha (10.7.12). He is fixed up in Candramas 
(11. 7. 2). Of the highest Brahman, Vata is prana and apdna 
(10.7.34). When purusa (man) was first fashioned Vata shared his 
breath. He blows through Kala (Eternal Time) (19. 54. 2). Thus it 
is easy to observe that Vata is connected with atmosphere and atmos- 
peric deities such as Parjanya and Maruts and at the same time he 
is the vital breath in the bodies of beings. From medical point of 
view Vata is the wind in the limbs of the body such as stomach 
and others. 

Vata produces insma^ (lightning) which causes headache and 
cough (1. 12.3). Vata has a number of wives. They are prayed to 
remove heriditary diseases such as consumption and others (2. 10. 4). 
The names or the number of his wives is not given. As the vital 
breath of a person is Vata, life of a dangerously ill person, is brought 
back from Vata by means of a spell (8. 2. 3). Vata therefore is often 
invoked to protect a person with his prana (19. 27. 2). If the heart 
of a person is weak, Vata is prayed to blow himself in the heart of 
a person* (8.1.5). In the vdjikarana rite to make the generative 
organ more powerful, Vata is invoked. Vata strengthened the 
generative organ of Tayadara (a kind of animal) (6. 72. 2). Diseases 
are caused by the disturbance of wind, one of the three humours of 
body. For the vdtikria diseases such as rheumatism or wound 
(according to Zimmer), visdnikd plant (thorny 6. 44. 3) or pippili is 
very effective (6 109.3). Vata purifies a person by his breaths 
(6. 62. 1). Water thunderbolts (magical waters) are sharpened by 
Vata (10. 5. 29). Vata is the soul of laksd plant (5. 5. 7). Vata pacifies 
the flesh-eating fire (3. 21. 10). The Sankha amulet is born of Vata 
(4. 10. 1). In the battle rites also Vata is helpful. Indra confounds 
the army of the enemy with the blast of wind (3. 1. 5). The Athar- 
vanic poet attributes the quickness of Vata to the magical power of 
phdla amulet, tied by Brhaspati on Vata, This yields strength to him 
(10.6. 11-17). 

^ Cf. Altindischen Laben, p. 390, 

* Cf. AV 6. 44. 3. * See BlooMfibld, JAOS, Vol. XVI, p. 35. 

* This scenns to be something like pumping air in the lungs of a patient. 
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The Vatas are the arrows of the gods ‘piercing’ by name in the 
north. They are prayed to protect the singer (3. 26. 4). He fulfils the 
singer’s desires (5.3.3). He grants happiness (7.72.1). Vata and 
"Visnu are invoked to confer wealth on the singer (3. 20. 7). The 
Vatas (pi.) also grant wealth (1. 15. 1). Vata and Parjanya are prayed, 
to favour the singer (6.93.3). They also killed a serpent {ahi) 
(10. 4.16). 

(8) VAyu 

The word Vayu occurs about 50 times in the AV. 

Vayu like Vata is also a deity of the atmosphere. Vayu is the 
lord of atmosphere (5. 24. 8). Antariksa is the cow, Vayu is the calf 
(4. 39. 4). Vayu is easily invoked. He comes to the worshipper with 
his eleven or twenty-two or thirty-three, separately yoked mares^ 
(7.4. 1). Vayu is the lord of breath (prdna)y atmosphere and birds 
(6. 10.2). Rohita is Vayu (13.4.3). He is also born of Vayu, who 
in turn is born of Rohita (13. 7. 4). 

There seems to be a close association between Vayu and the 
cattle (pasus), Vayu keeps the cattle together (6. 141. 1). He is 
prayed to give freedoih to pasus of every shape, varied in colour and 
manifoldedly of one form (2. 34. 4). He is actually mentioned to be 
a companion of pasus (2. 26. 1). He thus refreshes them in their 
grazing grounds. He keeps the cattle together (6. 141. 1). 

Vayu is invoked to kill the haters of the worshipper by means 
of his lustre, heat and brightness (2. 20). In the goddna rite, Vayu 
comes with water to shave the beard (6. 68. 1). In a charm to destroy 
the rival sacrificers, Vayu is invoked. Those, who offer from atmos- 
phere and assail from that region for harming Vayu, are turned down 
and smashed by means of the spell of the Atharvanic poets (4. 40. 6). 
Vayu takes the worshippers to that place where the knowers of the 
brahman go and endows them there with breath {prdna 19. 43. 2). In 
the rite for destroying the enemy in battle-field, Vayu is called upon 
to bend the arrow-head of the enemies and thus to make them in- 
capable of fighting (11. 10, 16). Vayu purifies Soma by means of liis 
strainer (6. 5. 11). In a charm for putting on triple amulet, Vayu is 
asked to protect the person by means of sp.lls (19.27.1). Vayu 
protects the worshipper by means of an enclosure on all sides 
(3,20.10). 

Vayu and other deities fix up a new dwelling (3. 12.4). Indra 
and Vayu are invoked to make, the members of an assembly favourable 
and benevolent to the priest and make them inclined to give gifts to 
him (3. 20. 10). Vayu along with Soma and Agni protect the singer 
(6. 53. 1). Vayu, Varuna and Agni bestow a great kingdom on a^ king 
(3. 8. 1). Vayu is invoked to protect the singer with the atmosphere 
(19.17.2). One whole Mfgara hymn (4.25), glorifies Vayu and 


^ Cf. Sayapa, who interprets viyuts as va^avas. 
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Savitr, rather a rare combination. Their counsels are respected by 
all. They enter and protect all that has life. They encompass all 
things in this world (4. 25. 1). They have counted up the expanse of 
the earth. They fixed up rcqas (sky) in the antariksa (mid-region). 
None reaches their progress (4. 25. 2). Vayu and Savitr are of beauti- 
ful lustre. In conformity with their course, people take rest. They 
are invoked to defend beings (4. 25. 3). They drive away all evil 
acts, demons and Simida^ and bring refreshment and strength to the 
people (4. 25. 4). They are praised to confer wealth, prosperity, skill 
on the singer. They free the worshipper from consumption (4. 25. 5). 
They render help. They enjoy the intoxicating Soma. They come 
from the height® (4. 25. 6). In the domain of these two gods, 

excellent blessings wait upon the singer (4. 25. 7). In this whole 

hymn, Vayu and Savitr are praised to free the singer from distress. 
The point in grouping these two deities together seems to be in their 
common functions. Vayu dominates the human body as prana and 
Savitr rules the whole world by permeating it.* 

Vayu and Vata are the deities of atmosphere. Vata is associated 
with atmospheric and bodily wind. He is the prana of all kings. 
Vayu on the other hand is more or less a pastorial deity. His 

connection with pasus bears out this point. So there is a slight 

difference between the spheres of activities of these deities. 


VII 

THE SOCIAL DEITIES 

Vratya, Atithi and Brahmacarin are three social deities of the 
Atharvanic poets. By social deities I mean the deified persons in the 
society. Vratya hailing from the fold outside the orthodox Aryans, 
is admitted into the Aryan fold. He is deified and is expected to 
demand reverence from the orthodox Aryans. Atithi is a guest. 
Hospitality shown to him is on par with the performance of sacrifice. 
Brahmacarin practices the brahman. With the Atharvanic significance 
of the brahman (spell), one can easily understand the high status and 
importance, enjoyed by Brahmacarin in the AV. These three deities 
are the innovations of the Atharvanic poets. These three form a part 
of a grand scheme of the Atharvanic poets and thinkers to broaden 
the basis of the Atharvanic religion, on sympathetic considerations. 
In the* society of the Atharvavedic times, the poets called upon people 
to show hospitality to guests coming to the house, to revere one who 
practises the brahman and to pay homage to the wandering respectable 

^ A female demon or disease, Cf. Griffith on 4. 25.4. 

^ Sdyapa and Griffith take differently 'Direct the singer to the excellent 
wealth *• 

* Cf. Sftyapa on 4. 24. 1., 2. 4.2., 3.7.7. 
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Vratyas, who were newly admitted into the Aryan fold. This they 
did by deifying all these three and asked the people to revere them. 
Thus one can understand raison alette of the 15th book of the AV 
about the Vratyas, and the deification of Atithi and Brahmacarin. 
The Atharvanic thinkers, who were also poets, treated the hospitality 
shown to Atithi as a sacrifice and showed the people a simple way 
of getting the fruit of the sacrifices which must have been not within 
the reach of an average man of the society. Brahmacarin by his 
practice of the brahman (spells) must have overawed and demanded 
respect from the public. 

(1) VrAtya 

The 15th Book of the AV deals with Vratya entirely. The book 
consists of 18 parydya-suktas. It is on the style of the Brahmanas. 
Such phrases as ^brahmavddino vadantV ^ya evath veda" and the 
mention of the fruit of the performance are often repeated.^ 
Mysterious comparisons and identifications are also found here.^ 
The word Vratya occurs about 60 times in the AV. The word does 
not occur elsewhere in the AV except in the 15th book. Vratya is a 
deity of this book.® Vratya is deified and praised accordingly. 

Vratya: His origin. Vratya was there in the beginning. He is 
not created by any agency, human or divine.* He stirred about. He 
urged Prajapati to action. Prajapati saw gold in himself.® He 
produced that. This may be the golden egg. That became one, 
unique, great, chief. Brahman, fervour and truth. From that Vratya 
was born (15. 1. 1-3). Thus Vratya, though existed in the beginning 
of creation, through the gold (or golden egg) of Prajapati along with 
Brahman was born. He became great. He became the great god 
Mahadeva. He encompassed the lordship of the gods and himself 
became I^ana (the Lord). He became the sole Vratya. He took the 
bow of Indra for himself. Its interior was blue and back red. With 
blue he envelops his detested rivals and with red he pierces the men 
who hate him (15. 1. 6-3). Vratya thus became the highest Brahman, 
Mahadeva, I^^a and the sole Vratya. He took the bow of Indra. 
Thus he combines in himself Brahman, Mahadeva and Indra (so far 
his bow is concerned). 

His movements: Vratya then moved to different directions. At 
this time he had a number of followers and in each direction his 
equipment also changed. 

He went to the east. Brhat, Rathantara, Adityas and Visvedevas 
followed him. He got up and went to the south. Yajnayajnlya 

1 Cf. AV. 15.2.28, 15.1.8, 15.1.4. * Cf. AV. 15.10.5-6. 

, * Anukratnani mentions it to be *adhydtma* book. Ctilikd Upani^ad points out 

;that Vratya is one of the forms of the brahmans praised in the AV. 

4 ppp^ specifically reads ^ as above. S recension simply says ‘There was 
Vratya *. 

* PPP, reads suparna^ eagle for mvanux of & recension. 
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Vamadevya, sacrifice, sacrificer and cattles followed him. He went to 
the west. Vairupa, Vairaja, waters and king Varuna followed him. 
He went to the North. Syaita, Naudhas, seven sages and Soiiia 
followed him.^ When Vratya moves he takes with him some equip- 
ment. He has a harlot or lewd woman, Magadha a dissolute bard, 
garment and a turban. His hair are dressed in a particular way. He 
has a pravartUy rounded ornaments.^ He puts on a jewel. He has 
two attendants. He moves in a rough vehicle {vipatha). He has 
a charioteer and a whip {pratoda). Vratya as a person must be having 
all these things with him whenever he goes out. His personal 
equipment included a garment, a turban, dressed hair, two bracelets 
and a jewel. So a Vratya must be a rich man caring much for his 
dignity and personal appearance. He has also grandeur while moving. 
He moves in a car having two attendants and a charioteer. From all 
this one gets a clear idea about the dignified movements of a Vratya. 
His moral character does not seem to be high. He includes in his 
following, a harlot and dissolute bard. Such is the basis for the 
deification of a Vratya. The deified Vratya has all sanctified surround- 
ings and associations. For instance, when Vratya moves to the east 
faith is the harlot, Mitra is the Magadha, discernment is his garment, 
day is his turban and night is his liair. His pravartas are yellow. 
Kalmali is his jewel. Past and future are his foot-man. Mind is his 
vehicle. Wind is his charioteer. Storm is his whip. Thus in an 
attempt to deify a Vratya, the poet Atharvan has idealised all 
surroundings and equipment. Vratya thus becomes Divine Purusa. 
The poet does not feel anything about the Vratya’s association with 
a harlot. In idealising his personality, he has made Usas as his harlot 
while he is moving to the Soutli. thought is his Magadha. While 
he is moving to the North food (Ira) is his harlot and laughter is his 
friend. When he is moving to the North lightning is his harlot and 
thunder is his friend (15.2.1-28). This much is clear from the 
description of the movements of Vratya that before Vratya is deified, 
his moral behaviour was not above suspicion. When he is turned 
into a divine being the poet associates with him all grand things in 
nature and makes him an omnipotent deity. 

His Seat: For one year Vratya stood erect. 1 he gods then 
brought to him a couch. This was an ideal couch, fhe surface 
between its feet was made up of cords which were woven together. 
The cords were res and yajus. Thus the two Vedas were employed 
in making up the feet and the surface of the couch. On the whole, 
Veda was the sheeting to cover the surface of the couch. The brahman 

' It is to be noted that eight Samans followed him. His connection with the 
Samaveda (.through its Samans) becomes more visible when particularly i'andy® 
Mahabhrahmai;ia refers to Vratya in details. 

* Cf. Pet, Lex* It would rather mean something which urges such as 
a goad, etc. 
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(spell, i.e., Atharvaveda) was .the matress. Sama was the seat and 
udgitha was the support. It will thus be seen that the poet wants to 
employ all four Vedas in the making of the couch for Vratya. 
A Vratya might be sitting on an ordinary couch, but for this divine 
Vratya, Atharvan has employed all Vedas in the fashioning of his seat. 
It is noteworthy that out of the four Vedas employed here, the 
Rc and Yajus form together one cloth. While whole structure, seat 
and cushion is made up of Samans. Samaveda is given pre-emin- 
ence over all other Vedas here. Vratya then got on the couch. He • 
had royal dignity. He had footmen, messengers and waiters, but these 
were the Devajanas, thought and all creatures respectively. Thus 
Vratya takes his seat on the couch. All gods and creatures wait upon 
him. 

Protection for him in all directions and intermediate directions’: 
In the eastern direction two spring months protect him and Brhat 
and Rathantara attend on him. In the south two summer months 
and two Samans, in the west two rain months and two Samans, in 
the north two autumn months and two Samans do the work for his 
protection and attendance respectively. In the firm direction two 
winter months, Bhumi and Agni and in the upward direction, two 
cool months Dyaus and Aditya do the same work. 'Bhus Vratya is 
protected by all six seasons in twelve months, eight Samans and some 
deities attend upon him (15. 3. 1-11). In the intermediate directions 
also he is protected particularly by Rudra in his difierent aspects. In 
the eastern intermediate direction Bhava, the archer, is his attendant. 
Similarly in other intermediate directions Sarva, Pasupati, Ugradeva, 
Rudra and Mahiideva act as his attendants. In all intermediate 
directions generally Isana, the archer, acts as attendant (15. 5. 1-16). 

Ills movements in other directions: He moved with his para- 
phernalia to the four main directions. Now liis movements in other 
directions are described He went to the fixed direction. Earth, fire, 
plants, herbs, trees and shrubs follow^ed him. Phe fixed direction is 
the earth. Naturally all things on the earth and the earth itself 
followed him. He then went to upward direction, Rta^ Truth, the 
Sun, the Moon and the lunar mansions followed him. These are 
naturally in the sky, above the earth. In the highest direction, Rc, 
Saman, Yaju and Brahman (i.e., the Atharvaveda) followed him. 
This shows that Atharvan considers the Vedas to be above the 
luminaries in the sky. Pie has already made the Vedas the seat of 
Vratya. He then went to Brhati quarter (great direction). There 
narratives {itihdsas)y legends (pur anas) ^ songs (gdthds) and eulogies 

(tidrdsariisis) followed him.^ To the distant direction three sacrificial 

• 

I'he AV knows in addition to four Vedas the following literature; 
naVratives, legends, sonys and eulogies. These are the forerunners of the two epics 
the Ramayana and the Mahabliarata. The AV refers to this literature for the first 
tinae among the Samhitas. 
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fires, sacrifice, sacrificer and victims followed him. To the unlimited 
direction, the seasons, groups of season, worlds, months, day and 
night followed him. To the unreturned quarters Diti, Aditi, Ida and 
IndranT followed him. In all directions Prajapati, Paramesthin and 
the Father and the grandfather followed him (15.6. 1-26). 

Vrdtya and Ocean: The greatness ofVratya becoming restive 
went to the end of the earth. It became the ocean. So the ocean is 
after all the greatness of Vratya. All great divinities such as Prajapati, 
Paramesthin, the Father and Grandfather, Water and Faith becoming 
rain followed him. These divinities thus associated themselves with 
Vratya in becoming rain. Faith, sacrifice, world, food and eatables 
turned about him (15.7. 1-5). 

Vrdtya and Rdjahya: Vratya was filled with passion and from 
him sprung up the Rajanya, a nobleman.^ He arose to the tribes 
(visah — people) kinsmen, food and cattle. He moved towards the 
people. Assembly, gathering (sabhd and samiti) army and wine follo wed 
him. Thus the kingship is born out of Vratya. Naturally all 
associates of the kingship follow Vratya. There thus used to be 
meetings and gatherings of people. Army was well equipped and it 
was associated with wine. So it seems that the people in the army 
may be given to drinking sometimes. The kingship being an out- 
come of Vratya, a king should treat Vratya with great respect. He 
should treat Vratya as superior to himself. Thus he does not offend 
against dominion or royalty. Priesthood and royalty sprang up from 
Vratya, and they entered in different places. The Brahman (priest- 
hood) entered in Brhaspati, who is the same as Prthivi or Agni. 
Royalty entered in Indra who is the same as Dyaus or Aditya 
(15. 7, 8, 9, 10). Thus the poet tells us that both Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas were produced from Vratya. They are the counterpart of 
the celestial kingship and priesthood represented by Indra and 
Brhaspati, respectively. They are on the same relation as the earth 
and heaven, or Agni and Aditya, who supplement each other. Thus 
Brahman and Ksatra are related to each other and are not at variance 
with each other. They have a common source and are set up in this 
world to help each other (15. 10. 1-11). 

Vrdtya and hospitality:^ If Vratya comes to the house of one 
who knows the greatness ofVratya, the householder should treat him 
well. He should ask, ‘Oh Vratya, where did you stay last?’, ‘Here 
is water’. ‘Let these waters gratify you’. ‘Do as you please’ ‘Do 
as you will’. ‘Do as you desire’. The householder gets the fruit of 
this hospitality to Vratya. It may be noted that Vratya treated here is 
actually a person and not one in the capacity of the supreme creator. 
He thus comes to the householder as a guest and the poet expects 

1 See Muir. OST, Vol. I. p. 22. 

® AV 15. 11-13 sections are also found in the form of a summary in the 
Apastambha dharma sutra 11. 3. 7. 13-17. See SBE^ Vol. II. Part I. pp. 118-1^# 
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every householder to treat l^ini as cordially as possible. Sometimes 
Vratya may come to the house of a person when the fires are taken 
up and offering to them has begun. The house-holder should get up 
•and ask his permission to carry on the sacrifice and then oi ly he 
should continue, otherwise he should not. Thus Vratya commands, 
the household of the person and the sacrifice should not go on, unless 
he orders it. On another occasion Vratya may come to stay in the 
house of ^ person for the night. The householder should not refuse 
him place for sleeping, etc. If Vratya sleeps in his house for 1, 2, 3 
or 4 nights he gets holy realms in the east, sky, heaven or purest of 
the pure worlds respectively. It is always possible, according to the 
poet, that someone may call himself a Vratya, though himself is not, 
and may come to the householder to secure his hospitality. The 
householder may or may not drag him out of his house. If he does 
not drive him out, he should treat him as a deity and whatever is 
done to Vratya is acceptable to the deity. Thus Vratya should be 
treated as a deity anyhow (15. 11-13). In these sections (15. 11-13) 
Vratya is a human being and is treated as a deity. 

Further movements of Vratya: He moved to the east. The 
troops of Maruts coming into being, went after him making mind as 
the eater. of the food, i'o the south, west and north he went, when 
Indra, Varuna and Soma making strength, waters and seven sages as 
the eaters of food respectively. Similarly he went to the firm 
direction, Visnu following him making Viraj, the eater of food. Thus 
to the manes, men, gods and people he went. Yama, Agni, Isana 
and Prajapati followed him. He went to the intermediate quarters. 
Paramesthin followed him and the Brahman became the eater of 
food (15. 14. 1-24). 

The Divine Vratya: The right eye of Vratya is the sun and left 
is the moon. His right ear is Agni and left is Pavamana. His nostrils 
are day and night. His liead and skull are Diti and Aditi. By day he 
is turned to the east and by night to the west (15. 18. 1-5). His 
Pranas, Apanas and Vyanas are seven each. Each of them is identified 
with some deity. His seven Pranas are: Agni, Aditya, Candramas, 
Pavamana, Apah, Pasus, Prajah and they have separate names 
(15. 15. 1-9). His seven Apanas are identified with seven sacrificial 
details. These are; Paurnamasi, Astoka, Amavasya, Sraddha, Diksa, 
Yajna and Daksina. His seven Vyanas are earth, sky, heaven, lunar 
mansions, seasons, groups of seasons (or those belonging to seasons) 
and year. The gods go aboilt with the same purpose. The seasons 
go after the year and Vratya (15. 15-17). 

From the description of Vratya given above, it can be easily 
noticed that in this book of Vratya, there are clearly two different 
jtypes of Vratyas. In all the 18 paryayas, all except 11-13 parydyas^ 
deal with Vratya as a divine being. He is not a created being. He 
was there in the beginning. Still his birth is suggested through the 
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gold of Prajapati along with the Brahman. Ht became the sole lord 
and sole Vratya. In his movements there is a royal grandeur. Even 
in this description of his movements his original character of being 
associated with a harlot and a Magadha is not concealed. Thougb. 
the poet has tried to identify the harlot with Faith, Usas and other 
deities, his former associations with a harlot and a Magadha are easily 
discernable. As a majestic and dignified lord Vratya must have a 
dignified couch to sit upon. This seat also is idealized. All four 
Vedas serve in the fashioning of his couch. All gods and creatures 
wait upon him when he takes his seat on his couch. He is protected 
in the four main directions by the months of the year and the 
Samans. In all intermediate directions, he is protected by all aspects 
of Rudra. In his movement in other directions, earthly and heavenly 
objects followed him. Even the four Vedas, Itihasa, Purana, Gatha 
and Narasariisis followed him. His greatness occupied the whole earth 
and when it went to its (earth’s) end, it became ocean. Vratya 
produced the kingship, which is inferior to himself. Priesthood and 
royalty arose out of Vratya and are helpful to each other. He moved 
to the different directions where all important gods such as Indra, 
Agni, Varuna, Yama, I^ana etc., followed him. The main poicit in 
all these descriptions is to emphasize the superiority of Vratya to all 
these deities. The sun, the moon, Agni etc., form the various limbs 
of his body. So they are all within him. In his seven Pranas, 
Apanas and Vyanas all deities are included. 

Such is the greatness of Vratya. In the parydyas 11-13. Vratya 
appears to be a human being. His greatness is there. Yet, he may 
go to the house of a person for food, water and for sleeping at 
night. He is a mendicant, wandering from place to place, begging 
food and shelter. Only point that emerges out of the description is 
that Vratya when comes to a person as a guest, should not be treated 
lightly. He should be divinely treated. Thus in all 18 parydyas^ in 
1-9 and 14-18 parydyas y he is treated as a Divine Being, like the 
Brahman, as the Lord of great grandeur and dignity. In the 
parydyas 10-13 he is treated as a wandering mendicant of a dignified 
and respectable form. 

Thus in the Vratya book of the AV, two types of the Vratyas are 
noticed, one as a Divine Being and other as a brahmacdrin. It is to 
be seen what exactly the word Vratya means. 

The word Vratya occurs in the Samhita (excluding the AV) and 
Brahma^ literature about ten times and twice in the Upani§ads. It 
does not occur in the RV and SV Samhitas. In the Taittiriya 
Sariihita^ Vratya occurs as one of the victims in the human sacrifice. 
He seems to be more closely connected with the school of the Sama- 
veda Brahmanas. In the Jaiminiya-upanisad-brahmana (11.2.6. 


1 S€$TS. 30 . 8 . 
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14. 4. 1 and 1. 2. 3. 9), the Vriityas occur as Divine Beings. They are 
in plural {divydh vrdtydh). There Prthu, the son of Vena, asks some 
questions about the mysterious significance of Orh and Udgitha. At 
•JB 3. 5. 2. 3 the words Vratya and Ekavratya occur. So it seems that 
the Divine Vratyas were large in number and one of them was the, 
chief. Really important information about Vratyas is found in 
Tandya-maha-brahmana^ (17. 1-4). It is told there that the gods went 
to svarga and some of them {daiva, attendants of gods) still lingered 
behind on the earth, under the form of Vratyas.* Desirous of meeting 
the gods in heaven, they came to place whence the Devas ascended 
the heaven, but not knowing the hymn and metre required for this 
purpose, they did not know what to do. The gods then sent Maruts 
to teach them (Vratyas) the required hymn and metre, so that by their 
use they can come to the heaven. The Maruts taught them the hymn 
called Sodas! and the metre, dnustup} The gods on the earth, then 
learning the hymn ascended to the heaven. The hina or depressed 
Vratyas are those, who, neither practise hrahmacdrya, nor can till the 
land, nor carry on trade. Sodasa stoma has the power to elevate them 
(TMB 17.1.2). The.Saman is called dyautana because the chief 
house-holder (grhapati) of the depressed gods was one by name 
Dyautana,- who belonged to the Maruts. The TMB goes on further 
describing the deficiency of the depressed class. These are called the 
gargir (those swallowing poison), who eat the food to be eaten by the 
Brahmanas, who though not abused complain of being abused, who 
punish those who do not deserve punishment, and who though not 
initiated speak the language of the initiated.* The TMB further 
describes the ceremony of the converting the Vratya into the 
Brahmanical fold. The Vratya house holder who desires to perform 
this sacrifice should secure a turban, a whip, a small bow, a rough 
wagon covered with planks,® a garment with black border, two goat 
skins (one black and one white), and silver ornament.® The followers 
of the grhapati had garments with red borders, two borders on each, 
and shoes black and pointed. This is the property of the Vratyas. It 
should be--given to a nominal Brahmana of Magadha country,’ who 
forever lives according to the Vratya-style of living. By this rite they 
are elevated to the rank of the Aryans. Thirty-three Vratyas attained, 

^ See Bhagavat, **A chapter from the Tdndya Brahmana of the Sdmaveday 
JBBRAS XIX, 357-64. 

* Sayana in his commentary^ on TMB 17. 1 explains the word Vratya as 
dcdrahina, fallen from the right conduct or practice. 

* Sayana remarks in the comment on TMB 17. 1. 1, that ^oda^a stoma is to be 
used in the sacrifice by the Vratyas {vratya stoma), 

* Cf. TMB 17. 1. 9 adikpta dikptavacam vadanti. . 

• * See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index Vol. If, p, 343. 

• • Nifka : S3yat>a takes it to be a silver ornament. Bhaovat takes it to be 

a coin. Also see Bhagvat, loc, cit,* 

’ See SSyat^a on TMB 17. 1. 16 : brahmabandhu Mdgadhadeiiydya, 
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with their chief to the elevation in the ij^ryan-fold. Sayana^ explains 
the way of life of the Vratyas in the following manner. The Vratyas 
are those who put on a turban on their heads, which they put on one 
side. They carry a whip in their hands and a small bow without 
arrows, by means of which they trouble the people. They ride in 
carts covered with planks of wood and drawn by horses or mules. 
They wear on their bodies white garments with black borders or 
garments made of wool with red stripes or sheep skin. 'They use 
silver ornaments. Sayana^ points out that there are four classes of 
Vratyas. They are: nindita^ kaniyas^ jydyas and Inna, Nindita is 
a condemned criminal. Kaniyas is a young Aryan, who returns after 
a short stay among the non- Aryans, Jyciyas is one who spends his 
life among the non-Aryans and returns home in old age.^ The 
jydyas is further described as one who has wrecked his health by 
reckless intercourse with women in the country of the outcastes and 
has come to his home in old age."* In the Culika Upanisad (5. 11), 
Vratya is a divinity along with Brahmacarin and others. Pra^na 
Upanisad (2. 11) refers to Vratya as the great sage. 

Coming to the Sutra literature, one notices another aspect of the 
meaning of the word Vratya. Baudhayana Dharma Sutra 1. 8. 16. 16 
quotes a verse from Manu Srnrti (10.20) to mean that those sons, 
whom an uninitiated man begets, are called the Vratyas by the wise. 
These Vratyas are excluded from the recitation of the Savitri.^ 
At 1.9. 17, 15 Baudhayana points out that Vratyas are those who 
are sprung up from an intermixture of castes. The Latyayana Srauta 
Sutra (8.6) of the Siimaveda informs about the details of the Vratya- 
sacrifice. The Vratyas desirous of coming into Brahmanical fold 
should select their Grhapati and along with other thirty-three 
Vratyas should enter into the Brahmanical fold and then they are not 
required to undergo any penance for learning the Vedas or for partak- 
ing of food with other Brahmanas. Apastambha Dharma Sutra 
(2. 3. 7. 13-17) makes Vratya a. religious student, who has learnt one 
recension of the Veda or a faithful fulfiller of his vows.® Apastambha’ 
refers to a Brahmana, whose views he is following in his treatment 
of Vratya as a guest. It is possible that Apastambha might be treat- 
ing the AV 15. 11-13 parydyas as a Brahmana, as the whole book 
has the outlook of a Brahmana work. 

According to R. R. Bhagvat® the word Vratya originally 
denoted a barbarian or non-Aryan people and in the course of time 
came to be applied to those Aryans who happened or were forced to 
spend some years of their life among such. The word samanlcatnedhra 

On TMB 17. 1. 14. * On TMB 17. 1. 1. Cf.TMB 17.2.1, 3.10. 

* See TMB 17. 4. 1. The word there is samanicdniedhra, ^ 

® Also Cf. Manu srnrti 2. 39. * sdvitripatitdh vrdtydh *. ' 

* See also Griffith, Atharvaveda^ Vol. II, p. 193, 

’ Dharma Sutra, 2, 3. 7. 15. ® Loc, ciV.,'p. 362. 
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suggests that some of the Aryans associated themselves too 
freely with licentious women of the Vratya community, lost their 
bloom of life and returned home recked in their body. Gradually 
tjhose, who degrated themselves by violating the rules of conduct 
were classed among the Vratyas. The Vratya’s association with the 
Magadha-Brahmanas, who are in name only the Brahmanas, seems to 
point to their place, i.e., the land of the Magadhas. In the course of 
time these*Vratyas became extinct, and their memory is preserved in 
the explanation of the word Vratya in the Sutras and Smrti. 

Macdonill and Keith* consider that out of the four-fold 
Vratyas mentioned only one htna class is really important. They were 
of Aryan blood. They were of one class. They spoke corrupt 
language probably somewhat Prakrtic form of speech. They were 
outside the pale of the Brahmanical culture. Roth’s view^ is that 
the Vratya of the AV is entirely different from that of the Pancavirhsa 
Brahmana. The authors of the Vcdic Index remark that the view of 
Roth is untenable owing to the occurrence of the word like usmsa^ 
vipatha, etc., and that! the 15th book of the AV is of a mystical 
character, exalting the convert Vratya as a type of perfect Brahmacarin 
and in so far, of the divinity. 

Webfr^ points out that the word Vratya is used in the Atharva 
Upanisads in the sense of ‘pure in himself’ to denote the Supreme 
Being. The Vratya (the Indian living outside the pale of Brahmanism) 
has special relation to Magadha and harlot. The people and the land 
of Magadha have been treated with contempt in the AV and along 
with the word brahmahandhu in the Magadha country, connected with 
the Vratyas, lead according to Weber to interprete the magadha of the 
Vratya book as a heritical teacher of the Buddhism, who must have 
existed in Magadha at that time. 

Bloomfield^ opines that Vratya seems to be a kind of a brahma- 
cdriny who has entered the Brahmanical community after having been 
converted from an Aryan, but non-Brahmanical tribe. There is obvious 
connection between Vratya book and Vratya Stoma. The Vratya thus 
converted is emphatically the representative of the Brahman, like the 
Brahmacarin (11. 5), he apotheosized. Thus the views of the scholars 
on this subject turn on the derivation of the word Vratya. One view 
seems to derive it from the word vrata^ following the vow of celebacy 
etc., and other to derive it from the word vrdta (a roaming band) and 
therefore the word means ‘one belonging to a roving band, a vagrant’. 
To sum up the discussion, ilf can be said that in the RV and SV 
Sarhhitas there is no mention of the Vratyas. In the YV Sarhhita the 
word occurs in the list of the persons to be sacrificed. In the AV 

• ^ Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 343. 

• Su Petersberg Dictionary referred to by the Vedic Index. 

® The History of Indian Literature, pp. 112, 147. 

* The Atharvaveda, p. 94. 
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there is an entire book to glorify Vratya: His association with 
Magadha as his mitta and mantra, etc., seems to be scandalous, as 
the AV speaks of the Magadhas not in favourable terms. Fever is 
wished to go away to the country of Magadha and Ahga.^ Latyayana 
Srauta Sutra (8, 6), mentions the resident of Magadhas is not dignified 
way {hrahmabandhumdgadhadestya). Magadha is a class born of 
a Sudra begetting on a female of the Vaisya caste.^ Magadha is in 
later times a minstrel.^ The dislike for the Magadhas was in all 
j:)robabiIity due, to the fact that they were not fully Brahmanised.^ 
In the 15th book of the AV, there are, as I have noticed above, two 
aspects ofVratya: One as Supreme Being and other as a religious 
mendicant. In the TMB four types ofVriityas are mentioned, viz , 
hina, nindita, kanlyas, dind jydy as. I’here are sacrifices for the con- 
version of these four types of the Vratyas. It is also important to note 
that the characteristic dress to be put on by the Vratya, who desires 
conversion, is actually alluded to in the AV 15. 2. The Atharvanic 
poet in his zeal to deify Vratya could not conceal his characteristic 
equipment. His harlot, turban, hair, Magadlia, rough cart, garment, 
whip, etc., are all symbolized in the AV. Thus there is no doubt 
that the Vratya of the I'MB is the same as glorified in the AV. Manu 
assigns the origin of the Vratya to be from an uninitiated person. 
His explanation ofVratya, as fallen from Savitri, also points to the 
fact that some persons were not keen on following the Brahmanical 
traditions and culture, and that they reiuained without those 
samskdras (such as upanayana and others). As such these persons fell 
oif from the Brahmanical fold. They must have led some sort of irres- 
ponsible life, particularly in their relation with women. Thus they 
became still more depressed in their social status from the point of 
the Brahmanical orthodoxy. Some generations also must have passed 
like this without their inclusion into the Brahmanical fold. I’hus 
Vratya became an inferior caste. These Vratyas are thus Aryan in 
their origin and yet led a depressed state of life. In the course of 
time they, themselves or some responsible members of the Brahmani- 
cal orthodoxy must have felt the need for their conversion into their 
fold again. There were mass conversions, the minimum number of 
the Vratyas required for such conversion being thirty-three and their 
grhapati (the leader).^ These Vratyas of hina type did not care to 
observe brahmacarya (celibacy), but they led a house-holder’s life and 
some members of their community were pious persons, for such per- 
sons were chosen to be their grhapatis (leaders). Now, after their 
conversion they were included into the Aryan-fold and would observe 
the Brahmanic traditions and samskdras (rites). As such they could 
be perfect Brahmanas also. They would be brdhniacarins and spend 

1 Cf. AV. 5.22. 14. 

2 See Baudhiyana Dharma Sutri, 1.9. 17. 7* » Cf. MB! I 1. 126. 

^ See OcDENBBWU, Buddha, p. 400. ® Cf. TMB 17. 1, 17, 
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their life in ivandering and studying the Yedas. They would 
command respect from the people and would be superior to the 
Rajanyas. AtharVan, the traditional seer of the 15th book of the AV 
thus wants to impress this fact that even a converted Vratya (who 
retains his designation as Vratya) by means of his individual great- 
ness, austerity and religious behaviour can be the Supreme Being and 
the ruler of the world and as a mendicant wandering from place to 
place inyj:»ire awe in the mind of the people. Not all Vratyas can be 
thus elevated to the level of the Highest Being and dignity of 
a spiritual ruler; yet some of these converted Vratyas, by their 
religious behaviour could rise to such a high state. This seems to 
be the purpose of the Vratya Book in the AV. As I have shown 
elsewhere,^ the Ahgirasas and Bhrgus, the sponsors of the AV, are 
the reformists among the Brahmanical orthodoxy and they have 
a tendency to enlarge the fold of Brahmanism, perhaps to check the 
tide of the heterodox thought-waves. Thus one can easily realize the 
significance of the glorification of the Vratya in the AV. 

(2) Atithi 

The word Atithi occurs about 30 times in the AV. Atithi is the 
deity of the 6th Sukta of the 9th Book of the AV. He is identified 
with the Brahman. 

Atithi is the Brahman, directly visible. The Brahman has the 
joints of the body in the form of the preparation for the compositions 
of the hymns. His spine is the res. His hair are the chants.* His 
heart is the sacrificial prose formulas, the yajus. His covering is the 
oblation. The Brahman, made up of the three Vedas and covered 
with the sacrificial offerings, is nothing but Atithi (9. 6. 1-2). 
Hospitality, shown to a guest or guests, who are identical with the 
Brahman, is an act of sacrifice. Hence the various stages in the 
treating of a guest are compared with various acts in a sacrifice. 

When a host looks at the guests, he looks at the place of 
offering sacrifice to the gods. He then speaks to the guests. His act 
is on par with the consecration at the beginning of a sacrifice. He 
calls for water. It is bringing forward the sacrificial water. When 
the host brings forth gratification, he is actually binding an animal 
for Agni and Soma. The act of preparing his lodging is on the same 
level with the preparation of sadas^ and the place for keeping obla- 
tions. The host then covers the floor of the room assigned to the 
guest. This act is compared with the spreading of the sacred grass, 
the barhih. By bringing in the bed, the host secures the heaven. On 
the bed he puts matress and pillow. These are nothing but the 

• ^ The Authorship of the Mahdbhdrata, JUB^ 1943 Vol. XII, ii. 

• * PPP reads chanddnsi for sdmdnu 

® A seat of gods. A chamber constructed to the east of prdcinavamia chamber, 
which has the supporting beam inclined to the east. 
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paridhts (the enclosures) of the sacrifice. The guest is given ointment 
and unguent, which act is identical with ghee. To create foretaste, 
the host offers to him a sample of the preparations of food. This is 
the offering of two puroddsa cakes. He then calls the cook, who pre- 
pares food and who is like one who prepares oblation. Rice and 
barley grains are sifted out. They are nothing but the shoots of Soma. 
The mortar and pestle are like the stones for pressing the stalks of 
Soma. The winnowing basket is the strainer for Soma. The husk is 
the Soma-dregs. The water used for cooking is that which is 
required in pressing Soma. The spoon is the sacrificial spoon. The 
fork and stirring prongs are those used in sacrifice. The kettles are 
the wooden vessels. The drinking vessels are those ofVayu. This 
earth is the black antelope’s skin (9. 6. 1-17). It will thus be noticed 
that the reception to a guest is on par with the sacrifice, which is the 
Brahman, made up of the three Vedas. 

The host treating his guest actually occupies the position of 
a priest of the Yajamana,^ when he looks at the food to be offered to 
the guest saying, ‘which is larger?’ He theh saj^s to the guest, 
‘Take the larger portion’.^ He gives the food to him. This is like 
bringing libations near the fire. The guest eating the food offers 
libation in himself. His hand is the ladle, his breath is the sacrificial 
post, and the sound of swallowing* the food is the utterance of vsat. 
The guests — one may like them or not — are like the priests, who 
make the host go to the heaven. All sins of the host are destroyed, 
when he treats the guest. The host treating a guest is constantly 
offering a sacrifice to Prajapati. The fire in the guest is the 
dhavaniya fire. The fire in the house is the gdrhapatya. The fire on 
which the food is cooked is daksina fire (9. 6. 18-30). 

The host should not partake of the meals before the guest has 
taken meal. If he takes it, he actually swallows what is offered at the 
sacrifice and outside the sacrifice from the house. He also loses milk 
and essence, refreshment and prosperity, progeny and cattle, fame 
and glory, fortune and harmony, of the house. The Atithi is 
a srotriya (well-versed in sacred learning). Hence before he takes 
meals, the host should not eat. He should take it afterwards for the 
animation and integrity of sacrifice. Particularly the milk or flesh of 
the cow, which is sweet, he should not partake before the guest 
(9. 6. 31-39). 

The guest should be treated with milk, ghee, honey, and flesh. 
As the guest is the Brahman, the different articles of food offered to 

^ One who institutes and finances the sacrifice. 

^ PPF reads differently. See 16. 112. 6-7 (Dr. Raghu Visa’s edn.) ‘When 
the host asks the puest to take up the food, he increases his breath, progeny and 
cattles. In that he asks the guest to take food as he likes, he is actually sacrificing • 
his kdma (passions )• 

* Sruk is the sound made in gulping down the food. 
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the guest are those offered in different sacrifices. A host thus know- 
ing the greatness of Atithi, should present milk to him. Thereby he 
obtains the fruit of a very successful Agnistoma sacrifice, when he 
•would have offered a sufficient quantity of milk. Thus a sacrificer 
may offer as much quantity of ghee as required in a well-equipped^ 
Atiratra sacrifice and its fruit would be the same as is obtained by 
offering ghee to the guest. The host in offering honey to the guest 
wins theTruit of having offered the Satra sacrifice. By offering the 
flesh to the guest the host secures the fruit of DvadaiSaha sacrifice. He 
who offers water to the guest secures stability for the continuity of 
his race and becomes dear to his people (6. 40-44). Thus the 

offering of milk, ghee, honey and flesh to the guest, who is the 
visible Brahman, secures for the host the fruit of great sacrifices such 
as Agnistoma, Atiratra, Satra and a sacrifice lasting for twelve days, 
rhe host merely treats the guest with these things and receives the 
fruit of performance of these sacrifices; for, the A^’ithi is the 
Brahman. 

A Saman has five parts, httikdra, prastdvUy udgithay pratihdra and 
nidhafui, Udgitha is the central part.^ So the reception of a guest is 
a recitation of a Saman. When the host sees the guest, he utters 
fling; when he greets him he preludes when he offers water, 

he sings the udt^itha; when he presents food, he responds ( pratihdra). 
The icmnant of his food is the conclusion {nidhana). Different deities 
act as different parts of the Saman, which is the reception of Atithi, 
They bring to him progeny, cattle, wealth, etc., (6. 9. 45-48). 

The service at the time of meal is also represented as a part of 
sacrificial procedure. When the host calls the waiter to receive 
instructions, it is just an adhvaryu summoning the dgmdhra priest. 
When the waiter assents, it is like the dgnidhra priest replying the 
call. When the servers, with vessels in their hands in due order go 
forward they are like the priests, who bear cups of Soma in their 
hands. All of them are the hotr priests. Where the food is served in 
the morning, noon or evening, it is the morning, noon or evening 
libation.^ When the host, after serving the guest goes to his house, 
he is actually taking the avabhrla bath. When he distributes food, 
he is actually distributing the priestly fees. When he follows tht 
guests, he completes the sacrifice. Like the Brahman, Atithi is omni- 
present and may be treated as a guest on the earth, in the 
atmosphere, sky, gods or worlds. The host secures the worlds rich 
in light by receiving the gu^st hospitably (9. 6. 49-62). 

It will be noticed that the Atharvanic poet is treating a guest .or 
Atithi as the Brahman. All acts of receiving and showing hospitality 
to the Atithi are considered .to be those resorted to in. the performance 
,of a sacrifice. Not only that the reception is on par with sacrificial 


* See chdndogya upani^ad^ ii, 2, 


* This is according to PPPy 16. 116. 7-8. 
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ritual, but the milk, ghee, honey and flesh supplied to the guest, 
conduces the host to the fruit of having performed four different 
sacrifices. So the poet wants to impress on our minds the duty of the 
householder in receiving the guest and treating him comfortably,* 
^whether he is liked by him or not. The Atharvanic poet thus idealizes 
this reception to the guest and deifies him. Thus Atitbi becomes 
the visible Brahman, and treatment to him is the performance of sacrifi- 
cial ritual. The poet idealizes the duties of a househ61der and 
maintains that even treating a guest in the house and looking after 
his comforts is on the same level with the performance of various 
sacrifices, which are laborious, costly and not within the means of an 
average man. The Atharvanic poet, teaches here the simple way of 
securing the worlds, the heaven and the fruits of different sacrifices 
by treating a guest. If one looks at this deification from this point of 
view, one can easily realize the significance of the new Atharvanic 
religion, making the life of an average man in the society, more socially 
minded, to suit the new conditions of time, when the sacrificial system 
had not maintained its former glamour and was not within the reach 
of an average man in the society. The treatment of a Vratya by the 
Atharvanic poet is only another example of this type. 

(3) Brahmacarin 

The word Brahmacarin occurs about 25 times in the AV. He 
occurs as a deity at 11.5. Elsewhere the word occurs with its mean- 
ing the student of the Vedas. In the hymn 11.5 a student studying 
the Vedas is glorified and turned into a divine being. 

The Brahmacarin goes on setting the earth and heaven in motion. 
All gods agree with him. He supports the heaven and the earth. 
With his penance he fills his teacher. He is thus the cause of the 
movement and support of the heaven and the earth. His teacher is 
inspired by his penance (11.5. 1). He fills the gods with his penance. 
The Fathers, divine beings, individual gods and the Gandharvas 
numbering thirty-three, three hundred, or six thousand follow him^ 
(11.5. 2). A student is initiated in the sacred learning by his Acarya. 
This rite is called upanayana. The teacher receiving the Brahmacarin, 
keeps him in his stomach as his embryo for three nights. At the end 
of that period he delivers the pupil, when the gods come to see him. 
This is his second birth (11. 5. 3). The teacher then asks him to put 
satnidhs (fuel) in the sacred fire. This rite is also idealized. The earth 
and sky are the samidhs. He fills the atmosphere with the satnidhs. 
He puts on a girdle and exerts in the study of the Vedas, Thus by 
the satnidhs y girdle and exertion he fills the world (11.5.4). Thus 

1 ppp reads, differently. It means that all gods, divine beings, and Gandh%r- 
vas should follow him. He fills with his penance all gods numbering thirty-three, ^ 
three hundred and six thousand. H^aunaka version considers the Gandharvas to be 
of that number while PPP makes the gods to be of that number. 
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after initiation a new divine being is born. He is born prior to the 
Brahman. He clothes himself with heat and stands with penance. 
From him is borO the Brahmana, the highest Brahman and all gods 
.together with immortality. As the Vedas mean the highest Brahman, 
the Brahmacarin by his study revives the Vedas, which is the same as 
the birth of the highest Brahman (11. 5. 5). Enkindling the lire with* 
samtdhs^ clothing himself in the black antelope skin, and long bearded, 
he goes f/om the eastern to the northern ocean, grasping the worlds 
(11.5.6). The Brahmacarin generates the Brahman, waters, the 
worldj Prajapati, the most exalted one and Viraj. He becomes the 
womb of the Immortality and is born as Indra to destroy tlie Asuras 
(11.5. 7). His teacher also fashions heaven and earth and he himself 
with die agreement of gods protects them (11. 5. b). He begs, alms, 
which are Bhumi and Prthivi, where in all being are set and which 
are made by him as fuel. He protects with his fervour the two 
treasures of the Brahman, deposited in secret on both sides of the 
sky. He makes them as the Brahman for himself. The Brahmacarin 
enters with his penance the rays of the two fires meeting between the 
cloudy regions. Here^ Brahmacarin is identified with lightning and 
terrestrial fire (11. 5. 11). Now he is identified as the god of rain. 
Roaring Qn, thundering, the red-coloured one, he introduced in the 
earth a great virile member. He pours seed on the surface of the 
earth (11.5. 12). He puts the fuel in the fire, the sun, the moon, 
Matari^van and waters. Man, rain and water are the ghee for the 
flames that rise in the sky. His teacher is Mrtyu, Varuna, Soma, 
plants and milk. The clouds were the warriors, who brought the 
heavenly light (11.5. 13-14). His teacher, Prajapati and Viraj were 
Brahmacarins. By practice of the brahman (brahmacarya) a king 
protects his kingdom (11.5.17). By the practice of the brahman 
a girl wins a young husband; by that the gods won over death. 
Indra brought heaven for the gods by means of the practice of the 
brahman. The Brahmacarin thus creates herbs, past and future, 
forest-trees, year, earthly and heavenly cattles, those staying in villages, 
those with wings and without — all these are protected by the 
brahman which is stored in the Brahmacarin (11.5.20-22). The 
Brahmacarin bears the shining Brahman, w^herein all gods are woven. 
Life, body, mind and heart are all produced from him. Shaping these 
things he stands performing penance on the surface of the water of 
the ocean. He, bathing there, shines on the earth (11. 5. 23-26). 

It will thus be seen tliat the Atharvanic poet glorifies the 
Brahmacarin and turns him into the Highest Brahman. The rites he 
has to undergo with his teacher are also idealized. His stay for three 
nights with his teacher, lighting the sacred fire with samidhsy putting 
pn girdle and begging are all symbolized. He is the generator of all 
worlds, gods, divine beings, and life on the earth. He preceeds the 
Brahman, which is produced from him. In all such description one 
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can see the particular trend of the mind of the Atharvanic poet. He 
stresses the glory and supremacy of the practice of the brahman 
(spell) and one who carries on such brahman, a Brahmacarin, is 
possessed of enormous power, by means of which he can be superior, 
to all things earthly or divine. One can easily see herein what 
importance the Atharvanic poet and preacher attaches to the practice 
of the Atharvanic spells. It can be said that the glorification and 
deification of the Brahmacarin is a part ol a general programme for 
the rejuvenation and revival of the Vedic religion. It may be also 
noted that the poet refers to the penance and exertion of the Brahma- 
carin and the consequent celebacy, which together enable him to 
secure miraculous power, which is implied in the word brahman, 

Hillebrandt^ considers that there is a metaphorical reference 
to the sun and the moon in the relation between the teacher and the 
student. According to him the verse (11.5. 3) is significant. The 
Acarya, who is the sun devours the moon and keeps him with him 
for three nights. But this seems to be far-fetched. As I have 
pointed out above, all details in the upanayana rite are idealized and 
the story of the student with the teacher for tl^ree nights is a part of 
the rite. Thus there does not seem to be any reference to the sun 
and the n oon in the teacher and the taught. It is a simple glorifica- 
tion and deification of the highest order with a purpose which I have 
referred to above. 


VIII 

THE MINOR DEITIES 

In this chapter 62 minor deities in the AV are dealt with. The 
AV contains a number of deities invoked for various occasions and 
purposes as can be seen from their description given below. In the 
every day life of an average person there are number of occasions, 
when being helpless, he invokes the help of the deities to secure 
mental consolation and confidence. The Atharvanic poets thus praise 
a number of deities to serve this purpose. At the beginning, I have 
attempted to give the Atharvanic conception of the gods (1). Nextly 
I have described the deities such as Aditi, Adityas and Diti (2-7). 
The deities presiding over the night, the moon, the full-moon and 
new-moon days and lunar mansions are further described (8.-15). 
Then there are a number of Creators in the AV such as Kama, 
Prana, Skarhbha. I hey are discussed in the sections 16-23. The 
Lords in the AV such as Prajapati, Dhanapati, etc., are nextly des- 
cribed (24-32). The architects of the gods occupy sections 33 and 34. 
The deities presiding over tlie child-birth are treated in sections 
35-37. The deities of destructions, Arati and Nirrti are described ii* 


^ Vedische Mythologies 1 . 471 . 
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sections 38-39. Then therp are abstract deities such as sleep, sin 
and sennii-divine beings, Gandharvas and Apsarasas (40-44). Some 
feelings like love, anger etc., axe deified (45-50). 1 he AV and Vedic 
learning in general are deified (51-60). Finally thirty-seven sages are 
described along with the Yatis (60-62). 

(1) Devas, Vi^vedevas and Devajanas 

The word Deva along with Visvedevas and Devajanas occurs in 
the AV more than 900 times. It is thus the most common word m 
the AV. In the AV one sees the different stages through which the 
word passed with different denotations. 

Indra i%the seniormost god (3. 19. 5). Varuna is the lord of the 
gods^ (1. 10. 1, 6. 21. 2). The gods admitted the omniscience of 
Varuna (4. 16. 1). 'Fhe Highest Brahman is the most ancient god, 
whose poetry (the act of creation) does not die or grow old (10. 8. 3). 
He is the only god (13. 5. 1). All gods are in him (11. 8. 19). All 
these gods abide in Kala (Time). He is first of the gods (19. 53. 2). 
They are full of light (1. 9. 1). 

The gods are thirty-three in number. They are equally distri- 
buted in the heaven, mid-air and earth. Thus they are eleven in each 
world (19. 27. 11-13). They are mentioned among the Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Serpents, Holy folks and Pitrs (8. 8. 15) or grouped 
together with the men, Asuras, and Rsis (8. 9. 24). Their grouping 
with Pitrs and men is reasonable as men after death became either 
the gods or the Fathers (9. 2. 19). 

'Phe gods are everywhere in the heaven, on earth, in mid-air, 
in plants, cattles, beasts and in w^aters (1. 30. 3). Ihus they rule 
everywhere. Prajapati however is the lord ol the divine waters (4.2.6). 
On the earth there are different gods guarding different directions. 
'Vo the east there are the gods by name Hetis, to the south by name 
Avisyu, to the west by name Vairajas, to the north by name 
Pravidhyan, to firm direction by name Nilimpas and to upward 
direction by name Avasvats (3. 26. 1-6). 

'Phe gods were mortals like men in the beginning. They . 
attained divinity through their splendour (3. 22. 3) or through 
Rohita (13. 1. 7) or on account of their penance (tapas) or through the 
performance of ajasava (the sacrifice of a goat, 4. 14. 1). The mortals 
after death reach the third heaven and being united with body remain 
with the gods (18. 3. 7). The dead person becomes a pitr and lives 
in the world of light. The gods prosper the Pitrs who in turn enrich 
the gods (18. 1. 47). The Devas and Pitrs are the one and the same, 
so far their stay in the heaven, the world of light is concerned 
(6. 123. 3). Thus the mortals who without death reached the* heaven 

Cf. devan dmasurafi, 1.10. la. The word asiira is definitely used here in the 
sense of * Lord *. See SSyai^a oh this verse. Macdonell, however, thinks that in the 
AV and later, asura means demons only. Cf. Vedic Mythology^ p. 156, 
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were the Devas and who after death went thefe became Pitrs. I'he 
paths leading to the gods go between the heaven and the earth 
(3. 15. 2). 

The gods live on water in the heaven (1. 33. 3). 

The gods have different relations like mortals. Brhaspati, the 
son of Ahgiras, and Atharvan are the brothers of gods (4. 1. 7, 
5. 11. 11). Sinivali is the sister of the gods (7. 48. 1). Sleep or 
Dream is the son oi the female relatives of gods {jamiy 6. 46. 2). 
She is the immortal womb of the gods (6. 46. 1). 

llieir place of residence is aivatthuy a celestial tree in the third 
heaven (6. 95. 1). They have also their cities or forts {clerapura 
5. 8. 6). They weild weapons like Ksatriyas and Vaisyas (6. 13. 1). 
rhey have a system of spies. Their spies never stand still nor close 
their eyelids (18. 1. 9). The gods counsel together without the 
knowledge of men (18. 1. 36). 'Phey have a secret treasure, 
which Indra discovered along the path leading to the gods 
(18. 27. 9). 

llius the gods stay in the cities, weild weapons and rule like 
the mortals. These gods are influenced in various ways. Phey obey 
the orders of Prajapati (4. 2. 1). The Brahman controls their 
thoughts and emotions (3. 30. 4). The Sacrifice {yajiia) is the lord 
of the gods (7. 5. 2). The sacrificial priest claims that by offering a 
sacrifice his life among the gods (after death) would be definitely 
long (7. 103. 1). The gods and men invoke Viraj for long life 
(8. 10. 9). The gods are thus fed and given long life by the priests 
by their brahman. In the magical rites the gods act as the 
representatives of the Atharvanic priest (8. 5. 5). The priests 
finally, themselves become gods (6. 114. 1).^ 1 here were many who 

did not believe in the gods (cl. the words aderUy adivth). But Rudra 
protects those who believe in the gods (11. 2. 28). llie gods enjoy 
eternal life and a common source. Vena gives different names to the 
gods (2.1. 5). 

Agni is the hotr or invoker of the gods. He takes the sacrifice of 
the mortals to them (5. 12. 1). The gods protect the sacrificer (5. 3. 9). 
By offering the sacrifice to the gods, the sacrifice rs go to the world 
of light, i.e. heaven (9. 5. 17). The gods enrich the stalks of Soma 
and enjoy them (6. 86. 6). The gods wrap the sacrificer with amrta 
(immortality or nectar, 7. 17. 3). By the offering of visthdrin sacrifice, 
the sacrificer goes to the gods (4. 34, 3). When duly propitiated the 
gods come to the sacrifice of the mortals (2. 35. 5). While coming 
to the sacrifice of the mortals, they know their way (7. 97. 7). The 
sacrifice to the gods is offered by those, who believe in them. But 
even the godless people, not believing in them, call them at the 

^ Cf. devdsafi . . . vayam 6. 114. 16. Sayai;;ia however explains the word devdiafi 
us ‘subdued by senses.* 
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sacrifice olfered by them (5. 8. 3). The gods being confounded 
performed sacrifice with a dog and limbs of a cow (7. 5. 5).^ 

The gods perform various duties. They guard different quarters, 
phanapati is the fourth guardian of the quarters in addition to Indra, 
Soma, Varuna, etc. (1. 31. 3).^ The Vi^vedevas guard the thoughts 
of the king (3. 19. 5). The gods create the world. They discharge 
the seed of the world (2. 34. 2). They fashion the embryo and 
facilitate the birth of the creatures in this world (1. 10. 2). The 
Visvedevas created the lightning (1. 13. 4). The gods impelled 
Surya with breath (3. 31. 1). They free Surya from Grahi, the 
demoness of darkness (2. 10. 8). They urge Smara to create pangs 
of love in the mind of a woman for a man (6. 103. 1-2). T'he gods 
sprinkled Sinara with mental agitation (6. 132. 1). The Vis^ve- 
devas unite a lover with his beloved (3. 8. 4). I hey overcame their 
enemies with the help of Indra (3. 10. 12). The gods used handJess 
shafts against the handless demons (6. 65. 2 ), who were attacked by 
them on the earth (12. 1. 5). The gods also indulged in agriculture. 
They sowed barley on the bank of Sarasvati (6. 30. 1). The gods 
fashioned the whip of honey (9. 1. 5). 

The gods take part in the magical practices too. The girdle, 
which is tied on the waist in a preparatory rite for performing magic 
is tied by the gods (6. 133. 1). The krtyd or witchcraft is also 
worked by the gods (5. 14. 7). They created poison in the form of 
a cow of a Brahmana (5. 19. 10). They remove the inauspiciotis 
marks on the body of a woman (1.8. 2-3). T'hey send pigeon as the 
messenger of death to the mortals (6. 27. 1). On account of any sin 
committed by a mortal being against them, they inflict insanity on 
him (6. ill. J). Die desires in the mind ol men for anything are 
caused by them (5. 7. 3). They lay down a moral course of 
behaviour for the mortals, who when go against it wrong the divine 
folks (1. 51. 3). Rudra destroys the haters of the gods (li. 2. 23) 
and a believer in them appeals to them for help to remove their 
haters (4. 35. 7). 

The gods are invoked to cure various diseases. By the words 
of Visvedevas, yaksma is removed from the body (6. 85. 2). Yaksma 
is sent by them; hence they cure it (8.7.2). The gods prepared 
medicine for curing the rheumatic pains (19. 35. 9). The clay in the 
ant-hill which is useful for curing the flow of blood or poison is 
the sister of the gods (6. 100. 1-3). The gods considered that 
pippali to be a medicine, sufficient to save one’s life, as it is 
medicinally important (6. 109. 1-3). 

^ Sayai;^ in his coniiuentary on this rc explains that the devas are the human 
sacri^cers, who offered such lower creature as dog in the sacrifice. He further points 
cut that this statement is intended to condemn the sacriheial ritual and glorify the 
sacrifice of knowledge, which is referred to at 7. 5. 5cd. 

• Cf. Sayaijia’s commentary on this 
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'rhe gods are interested in magical amulets. The jangida 
amulet is given by the gods (2. 4. 4). Thq amulet of parna is dear to 
the gods (3. 5. 3). The gods defeated Asuras by means of the plant 
apdmdrga (4. 19. 4). They tied the aiuulet of apdmdrga on themselves 
for securing the heavenly power (19.20.3). Brhaspati, the son of 
Ahgiras tied the amulet of khadira^ looking like ploughshare on the 
gods for the destruction of Asuras (10. 6. 22). The amulet of praiisara 
was their armour by means of which they resisted «the krtyd 
(witchcraft, 8. 5. 5), This amulet belongs to the gods (8. 5. 20). The 
gods and Asuras discharge their missiles, from which the amulet of 
conch protects a man (4. 10. 5). Varana tree from which an amulet 
is made is a tree of the gods (6. 85. 1). The kustha plant, which 
is the sovereign remedy against all diseases is born of the gods 
(5. 4. 7), 

One can easily see the evolution of the idea of god in 
the AV. Firstly the gods were mortals. Due to penance, lustre 
or Agni they attained goodhood. I'hey became immortals. 
They were bright and lived in the world of light, full of happi- 
ness. There was a constant intercourse between them and the 
mortals. The mortals offered oblations to them. A mortal after 
death becomes one of the Pitrs. The Pitrs stayed in the world 
of light enjoying all pleasures along with the gods. It also seems 
that some of the good-natured and pious men were deified and were 
respected in general as gods. Atharvan, Angiras and Brhaspati 
though mortal priests were gods and the relations of gods. The 
Atharvana teachers propogated that by means of offering a sacrifice the 
mortals become gods and live in their world, enjoying all pleasures. 
These sacrifices were also simplified in their rituals. Then gods 
and Pitrs were generally benevolent to the mortals and came to their 
involations. The Atharvna poets compelled the gods to do their 
numerous jobs; they made them cure diseases, repel the hostile magic 
and sometimes made them indulge in working krtyd for themselves. 
Thus the priest himself became a god, whose maintenance and 
greatness depended on him. His brahman (spell) did influence the 
gods. Consequently the brahman became all-in-all and powerful 
entity from which everything came out. This is the genesis of the 
idea of god in the AV. 


(2) Vena 

Vena is Aditya according to Sayana (2, 1. 1). He seems to 
be a mystic deity of the Atharvanic poets, in which everything 
merges and from which everything emerges. Vena saw the highest 
place, where everything becomes of one form. The speckled cow 
(cloud) milked him, when he was born (2. 1.1). He is the father, 
generator and relation of all, knowing their abodes. He is the sole 
name for all gods (2. 1. 3). 
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(8) Adityas 

The word occurs about 80 times in the AV. Adityas are the 
sons of Aditi and Diti. They are great and invoilable gods. Their 
•domain is the deep sea (7. 7. 1). They stay in the heaven, in the 
third firmament, I hey enjoy honey. A deceased person is asked to* 
go along the path, reaching the residence of Adityas (2. 12. 4). 
They are very severe (6. 74. 3). They are associated with Varuna 
(19. 18. 4), with Rudras and Vasus (6. 74. 3) and with Ahgirasas 
(2. 12. 4). They look on men and have bright fame (10. 3. 18). 

They are invoked for bestowing long life on the worshipper 
(12. 2. 6). An offering of ghee and honey is made to them and to 
Ahgirasas, with a view to securing the heaven for the sacrificer 
(12. 3. 43-44). They bestow excellent lustre on the worshipper 
(1. 9. 1), and also excellence on others (3. 8. 3). They offer 
protection from the enemy (5, 21. 10). In the battle, they go about 
carrying on high the pole of the net to catch the enemy* (9. 2. 15). 
The sovereign remedy of kustha plant is born of Adityas and 
Ahgirasas (19. 39. 5). 

The word Adit)«a also occurs in singular, when it means the 
sun. Aditya goes at his will from the east to the west, making day 
and night (13. 2. 3). He sits in a boat having hundred oars. He 
enables the people to pass days and nights (17. 1. 25). He rises up 
with ardour, making all haters and rivals of the worshipper subject to 
him (17. 1. 24). He looks on all things from the mountain (6. 52. 1). 
He is the calf and the heaven is the cow (4. 39. 5). He kills worms 
in the co\vs by means of his rays (2. 32. 1). 

(4) Aditi 

The word occurs 55 times in the AV. 

Aditi is the mother of those who are of good vow^s. She is the 
spouse of rla. She is ageless and of mighty autliority (7. 6. 2). She 
is the well-oared ship of the gods (7. 6. 3). Her lap is the broad 
atmosphere (7. 6. 4). She has a number of sons and brothers 
(6. 4. 1). Varuna and Bhaga are her sons (5. 1. 9, 3. 16. 2). Aditi 
is Bhumi, the birth-place of all (6. 120. 2). Aditi is the vessel con- 
taining all people. She is far spreading and granting all desires 
(12. 1. 61). She has eight wombs and eight sons (8. 9. 21, 11. 1. 11). 

She is invoked for securing all round protection, removal of sin, 
and for bringing welfare and bliss (19. 10. 9). 'Fhe gods confer 
prosperity and eternal life on* men in agreement with Aditi (7, 18. 3). 
The worshippers long to live on the lap of Aditi for hundred winters 
(2. 28. 4-5), 

• Aditi, with a view to getting sons, cooked brahmatidana^ 
{11. 1, 1). Aditi shaves the beard of the youth in the goddna 

1 Cf. TS 6. 5, 6. 1, TB 1. 1, 9. 1, MS 1. 6. 12, AV 6. 81. 3. 
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ceremony (6. 68. 2). Aditi tied an amulet on his hand to Secure 
sons (6, 81, 3).^ From her body great splendour in the form of 
elephant came out. Aditi thus grants splendour and eminence to 
those who pray her for it (3. 22. 1).^ 

(5) Aryaman 

The word occurs about 25 times in the AV. He is the god, 
who brings about the birth of the creatures in the world (11. 5. 4). 
He is the hotr of the gods. He is the wise creator (1. 11. 1). He is 
very closely connected with securing a bridegroom for a girl and 
bring fortune to the married couple. He comes with locks of his 
hair loosened in the front, to seek husband for the spinsters and wife 
for the wifeless. A grown-up unmarried girl is tired of going to the 
domestic ceremonies in the house of others. Now owing to the 
favour of Aryaman she gets married and in her house other women 
gather to celebrate domestic functions (6. 60. 1*£). He is a 
sympathetic brother of the brides, who secure their husbands through 
him (14. 1. 17, 2. 36. 2). In the marriage rite the bride goes round 
the fire of Aryaman (14. 1. 39). 

Of the laksd plant Aryaman is the grandfather (5. 5. 5). Thus 
Aryaman is a household god favouring women in general, by seeking 
husbands for them and helping them at the time of child-birth. 

(6) DhAtr 

The word occurs about thirty-five times in the AV. He is the 
god, who supports the earth, the heaven and the sun (6. 60. 3). He 
is the lord of the world. He is invoked to bestow wealth and all 
cherished things on the sacrificer in his own house (7, 17. 1-3). In 
the rite for conception (garbhddhdna) Dhatr deposits the germ in the 
womb (5. 25. 4-5). The wise Dhatr finds out a bridegroom for a 
marriageable girl (14. 1. 59) according to her desire (6. 60, 3). 

The broken or fractured bone is set right, joint by joint, by 
Dhatr with the help of the plant rohini (4. 12. 2). With the help of 
the audumhara amulet Dhatr grants nourishment to the people 
(19. 31. 3). He tied on himself the amulet of khadira (10. 6. 21). 

(7) Bhaga 

The word occurs nearly 70 times in the AV. He is the god of 
fortune (1. 14. 1). Fortune particularly in marriage is secured by 
means of Bhaga, who has a magical amulet of iamiapd^ (6. 129. 1). 

^ Cf. Kau^ika 35. 11. 

* See Muir, OST IV, p. 15. Elephant was produced from the shavings of the 
flesh of Martaoda» the Misshapen son of Aditi. 

* Sayaoa (6. 129. 1) seems to read idrhiaphena for idmiapena. He explains 
idmiapiiena as ‘with a weapon looking like the hoop of cow or buffalo. Kau^ika 
(36. 12) understands it to be an amulet of sauvarcala herb. Sayaigia (loc. cit) 
explains this to be amulet of iaMiapu^pikd tree. It, however, seems that an amulet 
of Hmstpd tree {dalbergia sisu), seems to have been employed for securing fortune 
in marriage. 
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The trees rejoice in the lustre they receive from Bhaga., He is with- 
out eye-sight and is struck by the trees on the way (6. 129. 3)/ 
Bhaga finds out the suitable husband for a girl. Gold, guggulu 
•(incense), fragrant powder and Bhaga hand her over to the suitors so 
that she may find one of her own choice (2. 36, 7). Bhaga takes* 
Surya by holding her hand in her marriage of (14. 1. 20). He 
bestows prosperity on the newly married couple (14. 1. 31). He 
takes a leading part in the marriage rites (14. 1. 59). 

In the construction of a new house Bhaga is invoked to sprinkle 
the floor of the house with ghee (3. 12. 4). He is invoked to bestow 
bliss and gifts on the singers (1. 26. 2, 3. 12. 5). He brings about 
mutual good-will and harmony (6. 74. 1). Bhaga is invoked along 
with Indra to restore an insane person to his proper senses 
(6. 111. 4). 

Bhaga, thus, is a god particularly invoked to confer fortune in 
the marriage. Bhaga is a blind god. Prdsitra lost his eyes. Prdsitra 
is the sacrificial food .eaten by the Brahmanas. As his blindness is 
referred to in a magical rite to secure fortune it may mean 
metaphorically that that fortune in marriage is indiscriminate. This 
may explain how Bhaga, like love is blind. 

(8) 1'he Naksatras 

Two hymns (19. 7, 8) praise the Naksatras. There are twenty- 
eight lunar mansions mentioned in the AV (19. 8. 2). Candramas 
is the lord of the Naksatras (5. 24. 10). On their lap Soma is placed 
(14. 1. 2). The rising sun draws in himself their lustre in the 
morning (7. 14. 1). Along with them the heriditary disease (ksetriya) 
also disappears (3. 7. 7). One of the Apsarasas belong to the 
Naksatras, hence she is called Nak^triya (2. 2. 4). 

Some of the Naksatras are inauspicious. A child bosn on the 
Jyesthaghni Naksatra, on the two unfasteners of Yaina and on the 
uprooter (Mula), is inauspicious. It kills its elder brother or sister 
or elderly persons (6. 110. 2). The Jyesthaghni and Mulabarhana 
are termed as Jyestha and Mula lunar mansions. TB also designates 
these in the same way.* The Mula Naksatra is referred to in dual 
as vicrtautdrake (2. 8. 1). It may be so referred to because of its 
divided appearance. A child born on these Naksatras is caught by 
an evil spirit, Grahi (6. 112. 1) 

The favour of these twenty-eight® Naksatras is saught by the 
poet praising them (19. 7. 1). The twenty-eight Naksatras are the 

^ Cf. Say ana on this fc and Nirukta 11. 14. 

* Cf. 1. 5. 2. 9. 

*® The word used is lurmisa. It is explained by SAyaj^a as putting down the 
^oppressors from turmi -f or tur -f* miia. It is not convincing. Less convincing 
is the interpretation as twenty-eight by Whitney and others. See Whitney, 
JAOS, VI, 414, 468. 
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following: (1) Krttika, (2) Rohini, (3)- Mrga^iras, (4) Ardra, (5, 6) 
Punarvasu, (7) Pusya, (8) A^lesa, (9) Magha, (10-1.1) two Phalgunis, 
(12)Hasta, (13)Citra, (14) Svati, (15)Vi^akha, (16) Anuradha, (i7) 
Jyestha, (18) Mula, (19-20) two Asadhas, (21) Abhijit, (22) Sravana, 
(23) Sravistha, (24) Satabhisaj, (25) Prausthapada, (26) Revati, (27) 
Asvayuj, (28) Bharanl. 

These Naksatras begin with Krttika (19. 7. 2-5). T];ie Naksa- 
tras are in the sky, in the atmosphere, in the waters, on the earth, on 
the mountains and in the quarters. The moon goes on arranging 
them (19. 8. 1-2). 

(9) Sakadhuma (6. 128). The word means the smoke of dung. 
The Naksatras made Sakadhuma their king. They bestowed on him 
auspicious day, saying that it should be his kingdom (6. 128. 1). He is 
invoked to make day, night, morning, noon and evening auspicious 
(6. 128. 2-3). Sayana commenting on this hymn points out 
that Sakadhuma is the fire arising out of dung and here it means 
Brahmana, who was made the king of the Naksatras. Bloomfield ' 
considers Sakadhurna to be a weather prophet. Whitney^ does not 
agree with him. According to him, Sakadhufha is the Milky Way 
looking like a thin line of smoke drawn across the sky. This is the 
real king of the Naksatras. Its representation is found in the line of 
smoke of dung which is invoked to counteract the evil influence of 
the Naksatras and possibly to give an indication of the weather sign, 

(10) Ratri (19. 47-50). 

Four hymns praise Night (Ratri). Ratri is a young household 
maiden, belonging to Savitr and Bhaga. She is easily invoked and 
praised. She is full of darkness, so that even the horses cannot see 
through her on account of her lustre.^ Rich in fortune she fills the 
heaven and the earth with greatness (l9. 9. 1). She spreads herself 
on the seats of the sky and bright darkness comes on (19. 47. 1). 
Surmounting all things, the mighty one ascends to the lofty sky, 
spearing towards all like a friend (19. 49. 2). She has taken to her- 
self the lustre of the lion, the stag, the tiger, the leopard, bottom of 
the horse and man’s roar. She puts on many forms (19. 49. 4). 
She is the mother of cold (19. 49. 5). The sage Bharadvaja called 
the night as ghrtdciy dripping with ghee (19. 48, 6). 

She, the daughter of the sky has 99 or 88 or 77 or 66 or 55, 
or 33 or 22 or 11 protectors watching men. They may be the 
stars twinkling in the sky at night (19. 47. 3-5). 

^ JAOSf xiii, p. cxxxiii. 

* AV, see pp. 377-78. 

* Sayana on 19.49. 1 interpretes the word * ahah^abhd* in this way. Whitney 
(p. 979) considers this explanation absurd and emends the text as *vi^vavy cas* and 
explains it as ‘aJl-expanded *. But there is no need for such out of the way emenda- 
tion, PPP. reads ^a^vak^ara* ‘which makes horses tremble down.* 
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She is invoked to proteiCt men with these watchmen, all that 
stirs and is sleeping at night (19. 47. 2). She is also asked to 
protfect from the mischief-makers, evil-plotters, thieves, robbers of 
tows and horses and sorceress. She is called upon to make the 
snakes blind and headless and the wolves deprived of their jaws * 
(19. 47. 6-8). 

She is invoked to give protection to all life and property 
(19. 48. 4-5). She has very swift bulls having sharp horns, by means 
of which she takes all creatures across all difficulties (19. 50. 2). 

(11) Candra and Candramas 

The word Candra occurs 23 times and Candramas occurs 
26 times with AV. 

Candramas is the lord of the Naksatras (5. 24. 10). The moon 
rises up with the Naksatras (19. 19. 4). Soma is also called Candra- 
mas (11. 6. 7). He goes arranging the lunar mansions (19. 8. 1). 

In a medicinal rite the moon figures as the father of the reed. 
The reed is used for releasing the flow of urine (1. 3. 4), The 
apacits (scrofulous swelling) are burnt by the moon (6. 83. 1). 

In a charm of destroying the rivals, the moon is invoked to 
bum him; who hates the singer. With his lustre, flame and blaze, he 
removes the hater (2. 22, 5), It is surprising that in this spell the 
moon is attributed to have flames, etc. The moon is also called the 
killer of Vrtra. He is invoked to protect one from the months 
(19. 27. 2)‘ 

Surya and Candra are invoked jointly to protect and grant long 
life (8. 1. 12). They are the eyes of the Brahman (10. 7. 33). The life 
of the sun and the moon is endangered by the work of the magicians 
(19. 27. 5). 

Candramas finds rest in Skarhbha (10. 7. 12). 

The amulet of hhadirUy wdiich Brhaspati tied on himself for 
strength was tied by Candramas for conquering the golden city of 
Asuras (10. 6. 10). 

The moon is praised to carry the worshipper to the place where 
the knowers of the Brahman go with vow and penance and to bestow 
mind on the person there (19. 43. 4). 

For the full moon see Taurnamasi' and his connection with 
Soma see under ‘Soma’. 

(12) Soma 

The word occurs 280 times in the AV. 

Soma is the best of the plants (6. 15. 3). He with the plants 
is invoked to remove sin and confer bliss (2! 10. 2). He is the lord 
of the plants (5. 24. 7). Soma is twany in colour and is praised to 
grant faith to a person to secure his desire (5. 7. 6). His weapon is 
Vajra or thunderbolt. With this bolt he is praised to smite the face and 
crush him, who, an ill-famed one, tries to offend a pious worshipper. 
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I'hus he is to protect a man from the wickedness of wicked ones. 
Even if a person, who troubles the worshipper be stranger or 
relation, he should be deprived of his strength. In the RV version, 
Indra takes the place of Soma in this rc. (6. 6. 3 * RV 10. 133. 5): 

rhe help of Soma is invoked by the sacrificial priests to secure 
splendour; so that he may be favourable to the sacrificer (6. 5. 3). 
Soma removes sin (6. 3. 2). Soma, the friend of Indra being 
purified by the strainers of Vayu removes all opposition (6. 51. 1). 
Soma is possessed of rays (8. 1. 2). Thus we get the identification 
of Soma with the moon. Soma is directly called to be Candramas 
(11. 6. 7). The stem of Soma is the lord of fighters. By name it 
is never deficient in anything. 'L'herefore he {darsay the slender 
crescent of the new moon) should never make the worshipper defi- 
cient in progeny and riches (7. 81. 4). The daria or the young 
Soma plant (moon) is complete at the point and at the end. He is 
charming to look at (7. 81. 4). The stems of Soma are unexhausted 
and the gods feed on the unexhausted (7. 81 ^ 6). Soma is dear to 
Asvins in the morning libation, to Indra and Agni in the mid-day 
libation and to Rbhus in the third libation (9. 1. 11-13). The priests 
are busy with offering of Soma to Indra on Bhfimi (12. 1. 38). 

Rohita possesses Soma and plants. He has the back of Soma 
(13. 1. 2, 12). 

Soma is the brain of the sacrificial cow (9. 7. 2). Skambha 
protects the wise Soma (10. 2. 19). The highest Brahman produces 
the pure Soma (10. 7. 36). 

The stalks of Soma are put in the rice grains, which are to be 
cooked for the brahrnaudana rite, which Aditi offered (11, 1 . 25). In 
the praise of the sacred cow, it is told that Dhanapati, the lord of 
wealth milked the cow. It was the Soma. It was kept in three 
vessels. In this operation the sage Atharvan, duly consecrated sat 
on the golden barhis (10. 10. 12). 

The mighty Indra and Agni drink Soma (1. 21. 8. 3). 

Soma is employed in various charms. 

God Soma is prayed that a portent, imprecation or hateful 
wrong should not find out the charmer. He is praised to have 
^addrasrut\ Whitney takes it to be a name of a Sainan found at 
PB XV 3. 7. Griffith explains it, ‘May the deadly dart glid harm- 
lessly glide in this sacrifice’. Sayana comments, ‘Let the enemy not 
take resort to his wife, i.e. let the enemy be killed’ (1. 20. 1). 

God Soma blesses the woman, who is in search of her husband; 
so that she obtains proper husband (2. 36. 3). 

A king, who has lost the support of his people is banished out 
of his territory. He resorts to mountains. When again the times 
are favourable he is installed. Soma calls him back from the n.ouii- 
tains, where he might be resting (3. 3. 3). Soma is participated in 
the sacrifice. The Soma-drinkers are always respected, but if the 
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sacrifice is not well performei^ and if there are errors in its performance, 
the Soma-drinkers become unworthy of sacrificial gifts (2. 35. 3). 

' The power of Soma is at the basis of many uses of Soma in 
the magical rites. 

The amulet of parna is tied for securing long life, prosperity 
and for destroying rivals. The parna amulet has the formidable power 
of Soma in it (3. 5. 4). 

Soma is the lord of the north (3. 27. 4). There is a charm for 
securing safety from tigers, robbers, etc. The charm to crush the 
tigers belongs to Atharvan and is born of Soma. The strength of 
Soma is at the basis of such power of the charm (4. 3. 7). 

In a charm against the poison of the poisoned arrows, it is 
told that Brahmana was born first with ten heads and ten mouths. 
He first drank Soma and made the poison effectless. Thus Soma 
makes the poison powerless (4. 6. 1). Plant used in promoting 
virility is described to be the brother of Soma (4. *4. 5). The 
pearl-shell amulet used against evil is born of Soma (4. 10. 6). 
Soma banishes fever (5. 22. 1). Soma is invoked to crush down the 
head of the demon, nvho eats flesh (5. 29. 10). The kustha plant 
used against fever is the friend of Soma (5. 4. 7). Soma dispels 
the poison of the serpents (10. 4. 26). 

Soma is the relation of the Brahmana, therefore, a Brahmana is 
not to be killed (5. 18. 6). 

Rudra and Soma are described as having pointed weapons and 
missiles and yet easy to serve. They are praised to be propitious 
(5. 6. 5). 

Soma is described to be always victorious in the battles 
(6. 97. 1). The plants with their king Soma are praised to relieve 
one of his sin (6. 96. 1). Soma is invoked to purify a person from 
the offence, that he might have committed with his eye, mind, speech, 
during wakeful or sleeping state (6. 97. 3). 

The rite of shaving or (goddna) is performed under the instruc- 
tions from Soma (6, 68. 1). 

The amulet oi f ala is tied on oneself for great fame and lustre. 
Brhaspati also tied that amulet for strength (10. 6. 8). 

It will thus be noticed that Soma plant is used by the Atharvanic 
singer not only for sacrifice but also for magical and medicinal pur- 
poses. Great emphasis is laid on the power of Soma and somehow 
it is made to connect itself with the various amulets and charms. The 
identification of the plant with the moon is complete in the AV and 
this naturally leads to the conception that the moon is the lord of 
plants and herbs (11. 6. 7). 

• 

(13) PaurijimAsI 

One hymn (7. 80) glorifies the fiill-moon or the goddess presiding 
over the night of full-moon. The night or goddess is full from 
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behind, front and middle. She is victorious. The poet hopes to 
stay on the back of her firmament with food, staying together with 
gods (7. 80. 1). The full-moon is a vigorous bull. The bull is 
offered in sacrifice for securing continuous, unfailing gifts (7. 80. 2). 
The full-moon is the first among the days and nights. She is worship- 
ful one. The holy or pious people, offering sacrifice to her enter in 
her firmament (7. 80. 4). She is also connected with Vratya (15. 2. 
14, 16. 1, 17. 9). 

(14) AmavasyA and SinIvAlI 

The word occurs nine times. She is the goddess of the new 
moon. Amavasya is chosen by all and is fortunate. The gods dwell- 
ing together bestowed fortune on her. She is praised to assign the 
singer wealth, rich in heroes (7. 79. 1). Amavasya declares that all 
pious people dwell in her. That is why she is called Amavasya. All 
gods and Sadhyas, headed by Indra come together in her (7. 79. 2). 
She is the liight, which collects all wealth and causes food, pros- 
perity and good to enter in beings. She is offered with oblations and 
she yields food and milk (7. 79. 3). All forms in this world are 
born of the encompassing Amavasya (7. 79. 4).‘ 

The Amavasya with , the moon slightly visible in her is called 
Sinivali. Sinivali is the mistress of the people. She has thousand 
braids of hair. This goddess is the wife of Visnu. She is invoked to 
stir up her husband for bestowing gifts on the sacrificer (7. 46. 3). 
Sinivali is prayed to take the cattle to the pasture (2. 26. 2), to lay 
a germ in the womb in the rite of conception and also a male germ 
in a rite for the birth of a son (5. 25. 3, 6. 11. 3). 

(15) Diti 

A minor deity occuring five times in the AV, 

The sons of Diti are mentioned along with those of Aditi at 
7. 7. 1. Their domain is in deep sea. None is beyond them. Here 
there is no distinction between the sons of Diti and Aditi, the 
Daityas and Adityas respectively, as they are styled. However, 
Sayana differs in his interpretation from Whitney. He points out 
that as the rc is employed in the praise of Devas. It means that the 
place of the sons of Diti is scattered away, so that they would not stay 
in the ocean (which is the place of the residence of the demons, the 
Daityas). The Daityas are then expelled from their place, viz., ocean, 
where the gods would stay. But this interpretation is farfetched. The 
seer Atharvan of the hymn (7. 7) does not seem to make any distinc- 
tion between the sons of Diti and Aditi. 

In the rite of offering the cooked rice, Diti is mentioned to be 
the witinowing basket (11. 3. 4). Vratya was followed by Diti and 
other deities when he went to the uncovered direction (15. 6. 20-21). ^ 
Diti is mentioned to be the half skull of Vratya, the other being, 
Aditi (15. 18. 4). 
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(16) Kama 

. In the AV, Kama appears in twofold character, viz., the creative 
,desire»and sexual love. AV 9. 2 fully illustrates the former character 
of Kama. Kama is the mighty bull that kills the rivals (9. 2. 1). The 
daughter of K ama is the cow, which the sages call Vak Viraj (shining 
speech, 9. 2. 6). Kama is a strong and fierce superintendent (9. 2. 7). 
Kama was born first. Neither gods, nor Fathers, nor men came to the 
level of Kama. He is superior to these and is every great (9. 2. 19).. 
He is greater than and superior to heaven and earth, waters, fire, all 
directions, regions, bees, bats, kururu worms, flies, tree-creepers, 
winking and standing creatures, ocean, wind, sun, and moon’ 
(9. 2. 20-24). He has excellent and propitious bodies, and putting 
them on, he becomes real (9. 2. 25). Kama is covered over with the 
riple guarding defence. The brahman (charm) is turned into an 
invulnerable armour for Kama (9. 2. 16). Kama is the^ chief of all 
gods (9. 2. 8). 

Kama is invoked to hurl down the enemies and rivals with 
great might (9. 2. 1),. Evil dreams, misfortunes, childlessness, ill 
health and distress of the singer, are to be loosened upon his enemy 
by Kama (9. 2. 3). Kama is invoked along with Indra and Agni to 
destroy all adversaries of the singer (9. 2. 9, 17), 

Thus Kama is the Desire behind the creation. His being first in 
the creation and being superior to all gods, human beings and all great 
elements in the world indicates that he is the Desire, in the mind of 
the Creator. He has excellent bodies which enter everywhere. 
This description of Kama indicates his omnipresent nature. This 
aspect of Kama is further described at 19. 52. Kama, seed of mind 
was born first (19. 52. 1). All desires come to the beings on 
account of Kama (19, 52. 4). Kama does not here play the role of 
the Creator but rather the force behind the creation. 

The second aspect of Kama is the sexual love. Here Kama 
figures as a deity with an arrow fixed to a bow in his hand, ready for 
discharging it. I’he arrow of Kama has mental agonies as feathers, 
love as its tip and impulse as its neck (3. 25. 2). The well- 
straightened arrow of Kama, when discharged against the loved person 
dries his or her spleen, consuming him or her. It pierces his or her 
heart. The woman, against whom the arrow is discharged, becomes 
submissive, gentle and absolutely attached to him speaking pleasing 
words (3. 25. 3-4). Like a 'creeper clinging to a tree the woman of 
one’s love clings to him, who always influences her mind (6. 8. 1-3). 
Her eyes and hair, longingly dry for the man, whose body, feet, 
eyes and thighs she longs for (6. 9. 1). 

^ This aspect of Kama is the direct predecessor of Madana, the 
husband of Rati, mentioned in the post-Vedic literature. 
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(17) KAL4 

The Time is personified and deified in Kala. Kala has thousand 
eyes. He is ageless and abounding in seed. Kala is a horse running 
with seven reins.^ The wise seers mount the horse. All beings 
form his wheels (19. 53. 1). He is the first god. His chariot has 
seven wheels, seven names and has immortality as its axle. He 
carries all beings in this world (19. 53. 2)} He exists Jn various 
forms. He encompasses all beings. He is the most lustrous god, 
called Kala in the highest heaven (19. 53. 3-4). 

Kala begot the heaven, the earth, past, future, waters, 
^brahnian and all creatures (19. 53. 5; 54. 1). He is the lord of all. 
He is the father of Prajapati (19. 53. 8). Becoming Brahman, he 
supports Paramesthin (19. 53. 6, 9). Tapas (penance) and the self- 
existing seer Kasyapa were bom of Kala (19. 53. 10). Mind, Prana, 
name, penance, the Brahman, all creatures, Gandharvas and 
Apsarasas ate fixed in Kala (19. 53. 7, 8; 54. 4). 

In Kala stand the divine Angiras and Atharvan (19, 54. 5). The 
wind blows on account of Kala. From Kala, the res and sdmans 
were bom (19. 54. 2-3). Kala, having conquered all worlds as the 
highest god goes on (19. 54. 5) 

Such is the conception of the Atharvanic poet about Kala, who 
is the creator and destroyer of all things in this world. He is the 
Brahman and everything is set in him. 

(18) PrAna, (19) Apana and (20) Avus (long life) 

Prana is personified as the supreme divinity (11. 4). He is the 
lord of all that breathes and does not breathe, supporting all. Every- 
thing is subject to him (11. 4, 1). Prana clothes all creatures as a 
father clothes his dear son (11. 4. 1). The gods worship Prana, who 
is Mrtyu (Death) and fever. He is Viraj, Destrin (the guide of all). 
Sun, Moon, Prajapati, Matarisvan, Vata, past and future (11. 4. 11; 
12, 15). Man breaths out and breaths in, even when he is within the 
womb (11. 4. 14). Inhaling and exhaling are rice and barley. Prana 
is a bull (11. 4. 13, 14), 

Thus Prana is conceived as the life-breath of all creatures, worlds 
and luminaries. He is the life of the existence. 

All creatures offer tribute to Prana; for, on his acipount they exist 
(11. 4. 19). 

Prana moves as an embryo of the deities. He comes into being 
when he enters into the past, present and future (11. 4. 20). Prana 
continuously moves over the world If he were to take out even 
a step from it, there would be no today, no tomorrow, no night, no 
day, and never the dawn (11. 4. 20). Even in sleep, he watches eject. 

^ The rahnis are the rains and the rays. With the second meaning of the word 
raimif K5la becomes identified with the Sun. 

* See Sgya^a on this fc. 
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He does not lie down. None has ever heard of him sleeping among 
those who sleep (11. 4. 25). ' 

. Prana showers life on the plants in the form of rain. Then the 
plants and herbs, the Atharvana and Ahgirasa, divine and human, are 
produced (11.4. 16, 17). Prana thunders, roars and flashes like lightn- 
ing (11, 4. 2-3). All plants become delighted when Prana loudly * 
calls them (11.4. 4-6). Prana has also got the healing power (11.4.9). 

Thus Prana is the life of the existence on the world. He is like 
the rain to the plants that thrive. He cures diseases. He rules over 
everything (11. 4. 24). 

Prana with Apana are secondarily conceived as the inhaling 
and exhaling breaths. Diseases creep in the body and Prana and * 
Apana are in danger. Thus both these are connected with Mrtyu, 
who ends life (8. 1. 1). Magic and medicine of the Atharvanic 
priests inspire hope in the mind of the sick person that his breathes, 
life and mind will not leave him; but will live to see the world, the 
sun and the fire (8. 1.4). A man thus brought back from the dark- 
ness of death is granted a life-time of hundred years (8. 2. 2). His 
breath is brought from Vata and sight from the sun. His mind and 
tongue work properly (8. 2. 3). Homage is paid to Mrtyu and Prana 
in saving the man from the fetters of death (8. 2. 4). Agni also favours 
the man by granting breath {prana) to him (8. 2, 13). A barber 
shaving beard and cutting hair also robs some of his life. Rice and 
barley do not any more cause baldsa^ or yaksma (8. 2. 18). Prana 
and Apana are thus made to enter in the body of a dangerously ill 
man, as two bulls in a stall (7. 53. 5). Vayu is the over-lord of 
Prana (6. 10. 2). 

Prana and Apana are invoked to protect one from death (2. 16. 
1) and fear (2. 15). Ayus, immortality or long life is saught for in 
many charms of the AV (19. 64. 4, 61. 1, 63. 1). The Atharvana 
poet hopes to see, live, wake, ascend and prosper for hundred* autumns 
(19. 67. 1-8). 

(21) Skambha (10. 7-8). 

The Atharvanic thinkers evolved a new divinity called Skambha. 
Skabmha is the support of everything in the Universe. He is greater 
than the Brahman. Hence he is called the Highest Brahman, the 
Jye§tha Brahman (10. 7. 17, 34). He is the soul of the universe. 
Vai^vanara is his head. His eyes are the Ahgirasas. His limbs are 
the ydtus (10. 7. 18). The Brahman is his mouth. His tongue is 
the madhukcddy the ‘honey-ship.’ Viraj is his udder (10. 7, 19). From 
Skambha, the Res were chopped off. The Yajus were scraped from him. 
The Samans are his hair. The Atharvahgirasa is his mouth (10. 7. 20).^ 

^ Atharvan, the traditional seer of 10. 7 naturally places the AtharvaveSa and 
ihe Angirasas in the most prominent position in the form of Skambha. The 
Atharvahgirasas, the Atharvaveda is the mouth and the Ahgirasas are the eyes 
of Skambha. 
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Skambha, considered as the Highest Brahman has the sun as the 
eye, Agni as his mouth and Vata as hisr inhaling and exhaling. The 
Ahgirasas are his eyes (10. 7. 33-34). 

Skambha sustains the heaven and earth, atmosphere and six 
wide directions. He enters the whole existence (10. 7. 35 ; 1.8. 2). 

In his different limbs, penance, r/a, vow, truth and faith reside, 
Agni, Matarisvan and the moon form his limbs. 'ITe earth, heaven 
and sky also form his different limbs (10. 7. 1-4). In him are set 
the waters, the brahman^ the existant and non-existant universe, 
thirty-three gods, the first born seers, rcs^ sdrnans^ the sole seer 

of all, immortality, death, Prajapati, J^ararnesthin, Adityas, Rudras, 

. Vasus, the gods named Brhats (great), the deity Avi (protection) 
and Indra (10. 7. 10-30, 8. 31). Skambha is the great Yaksa in the 
midst of the creation (10. 7. 38).‘ All gods continuously offer tribute 
to him (10, 7. 38). Skambha is the sum-total of all life, manifest or 
non-manifest in the Universe (10. 8. 11). From him the sun rises 
and in him it sets (10. 8. 16). He is the most ancient god. Yet he 
becomes ever new. He is unaging. He, the immortal stays in the 
house of a mortal. He is manifest in all forms and stages of human 
beings (10. 8. 23, 26, 28). He is free from ctesire, wise, immortal, 
self-existent, satisfied with the essence, not deficient in any way and 
unaging yet the young soul (10. 8. 44). 

(22) PURUSA 10. 2. 

The Brahman fashioned the various limbs of man, Purusa, 
framed the structure of his bones, put brain in his head, enclosed in 
his body feelings, emotions, capacity for work, gave form and name, 
put breath, expiration and respiration, deposited sacrifice, truth and 
falsehood, death and immortality, gave him life-time, put retas (seed) 
in him for the continuity of race and established wisdom, mind and 
cultural arts such as music and dancing (10. 2. 1-19). Thus the 
Brahman resides in the gods, divine folk, tribes of men and Ksatra 
(10.2.23). The Brahman fashioned man and made him a living being, 
capable of discharging his social, religious and cultural functions. 
ITen Atharvan sewed together his head and also his heart and sent 
above the brain Pavamana, the purifying one.^ That is indeed 
the head, completed by Atharvan, which is the vessel of gods 
(10. 2. 26-27). The Brahman entered the body of man, which is 
the shining, yellow, golden and unconquered stronghold (10. 2. 33). 

^ Yak§a is the wonderful spirit. 

* It may be Soma or Atharvan himself as Whitney points out. Sec 
Atharvfvedat p. 571. 
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• (23) VirAj (8. 9. 10) 

VirSj means the shining one. Viraj is further represented as the 
First Being. Viraj is also represented as a cow which yields desires 
•and has two calves which rose out of the waters (8. 9. 1-2). Viraj 
was thus universe in the beginning. When Viraj was born the whole, 
universe was afraid that she would occupy it. She then came down 
to the gdrhapatya (the householder’s) fire, the dhavanlya fire (the 
fire of offering), the southern fire, the assembly and gathering 

(8. iu. 1-11). 

Viraj ascended and remained striding fourfold in the atmosphere. 
The gods and men desiring to secure food from her called her. 
Indra became her calf. Gavyatri became the halter and cloud was 
the udder. By means of the sdrnans^ the gods milked from her 
herbs, waters and expansion (8. 10. 8-17). 

lo the forest trees she went. The trees cut her, who then 
revived in one year. She went to the Fathers, who killed her only 
to be revived in a uionth. The gods killed her, who then came 
to life in a half month. The men killed her, who came into being 
immediately (8. 10. 18-21). 

I’he Asuras called her as Maya (illusion). Virocana, the son 
of Pralhada was her calf. In an iron pot, Dvimurdhan, the son of 
Rtu milked illusion from her. The Fathers called her as Svadha. 
Yama became her calf. Antaka, the son of Mrtyu in a silver pot 
milked svddha from her. On that they subsist. 

The men called her Iravati (rich in or full of food). Manu 
the son of Vivasvat was the calf. Prithi, the son of Vena in the 
vessel of the earth milked agriculture and food-grains. On these 
two, agriculture and food grains men subsist. The seven seers 
called her ‘Brahmanvati (full of the brahman). King Soma was 
her young one. In a vessel of metre, Brhaspati, the son of Angiras 
milked from her the brahman and penance on which they subsist. 
The gods called her as Orja. Indra became her calf. In a spoon, 
Savitr milked refreshments from her. The Gandharvas and Apsarasas 
called her Punyagandha (one of holy fragrance). Citraratha, the son 
of Suryavarcas became her calf. In a lotus leaf, Vasuruci, another 
son of Suryavarcas milked holy fragrance from her- On tliat they 
subsist. The other folk called her Tirodha (concealment). 
Kubera, the son of Vij^ravana became her calf. In a raw vessel, 
Rajatanabhi, the son of Kubera milked concealment from her. On 
that the other folk subsist.' The serpents called her as Visavati 
(poisonous). Taksaka the son of Visala became her calf. Dhrtarastra, 
the son of Iravat (Airavata) milked from her poison in a vessel. On 
poison the serpent subsist. 

. Thus Viraj is a divine cow yielding subsistence to all. The 
^ These are bfhatf rathantara, vdmadevya and yc^Myajinya, 
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Asuras, the F'athers, the Gods, the man, the seven sages, Gandharvas 
and Apsarasas, other folk and serpents got from her the food on 
which they subsist. I'he Asuras live on delusion, the Fathers on 
Svadha, men on agriculture and food grains, the seven seers pn the 
brahman and penance, the gods on Crja, the Gandharvas and 
Apsarasas on holy fragrance, the other folks on concealment and 
serpents on poison. 

(24) Vacaspati 

He is the lord of the Vedic learning.^ He is invoked to retain 
the Vedic study in the minds of the students of the Vedas, so that it 
should not go away from them (1. 1. 4). He is also prayed to 
bestow on the students of the Vedas the power and bodies of the 
twenty-seven gods (possibly the Maruts, 1.1.1). He comes to the 
devotees with his divine mind (1. 1. 2). Along with the lord of 
Usas, he drives off demons, who cause bad dreams (16. 6. 6-7). He 
brings about .harmony, pleasant and agreeable minds among different 
contending members of a family and bestows cows and progeny 
(18. 1. 16-17). 

(25) Brahmanaspati 

He is the lord of the Vedas,* or the Vedic prayer. He is 
connected with sacrificial ritual; hence he is invoked in the morning 
(3. 16. 1). He protects the prayers of the Vedic singers addressed to 
the gods (6. 4. 1 ). He blesses the householder in whose house the 
Atharvanic priests prepare oblations and offer them to the deities 
(6. 5. 3). With the help of the yajha (the sacrifice) he awakens the 
gods and grants life-time, breath, cattle, progeny and fame to the 
sacrificer (19. 63. 1). Indra and Brahmanaspati bring grace to Rohita 
(13. 1. 51). 

He is invoked in a magical rite to increase the virile power of 
man and to make his generative organ stout like a bow (4. 4. 6). He 
causes to disappear the devils, which have front feet behind and 
heels in the front, which are born of the thrashing ground {khala), 
of dung and which are called urundas, matmatas^ kambha mfiskas, and 
aydsus. These devils cause embryonic diseases (8. 6. 16). The 
abhivarta amulet is favoured by him, who bestows prosperity on the 
wearer of that amulet for the sake of the attainment of the dominion 
(1. 29. 1).® He favours a sacrificer, pressing Soma for the god^s by 
shattering the plots of the godless persons and makes them subject 
to the priest, who employs the spells. 

In this respect Brahmanaspati is also the lord of spells as the 
word, brahman is also used in the sense of spells. I'his naturally 
explains his prominence in the magical practices. As sacrifice is 
also an aspect of the magical practices, he is invoked to favour the 

1 Cf. Sayaoa on 1. 1. 1. » Cf. Sgyana on 1. 29. 1. » Cf. RV 10. 174. 1. 

* For the magical qualities of darbha, see under *Darbha’. 
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sacrifice and the sacrificer. ^ Darbha/ a magical her}) is called 
Brahmanaspati (19. 30. 3). Brahmanaspati brings about harmony 
between the contending parties (6. 74. 1). He makes auspicious the 
tigerlike two teeth of a young child, desiring bite the parents 
(6. 140. 1). He' controls the serpents and is invoked to bend together 
the crooked, jointless and limbless serpents, making crooked faces 
(7. 56. 4). He removes and bestows life of hundred years on 

his devotees (12. 2. 6). In the marriage rite, when the party of the 
friends of the bridegroom and a priest^ go out to seek a bride, 
Brahmanaspati makes the bridegroom look bright in the eyes of the 
bride and her men (14. 1. 31). He bestows royalty on the king, who 
is to be crowned. The newly crowned king is wrapped in a garment 
by Brahmanaspati. He also favours the king by keeping a watch over 
his dominion for his life. He grants to his worshippers long life, 
splendour and death due to old age only (19. 24. 1-3). He renders 
the quarters auspicious for the singer when they are urged by wind 
to go elsewhere (19. 8. 6). 


’ (26) BmtASPATi 

The word occurs about 145 times in the AV. According to 
Sayana (19. 4. 3) Brhaspati is the guardian of tiie gods, in the capa- 
city of their chief adviser. Brhaspati figures in the AV in different 
capacities. He appears as a god, as a seer, the son of Aiigiras, as one of 
the Fathers, and as a symbol of the sacrificial priesthood* Brhaspati, 
as a god {deva) serves Indra in a ladle {camasa, 7. 110. 3). The 
gods and deities came into being from him. He is also Kama 
(19. 4. 4). He is possessed of Visvedevas (all gods, 19. 18. 10). He 
is the divinity {devatd) of the Adityas. He is the universal ruler 
{mmrdt). Along with the Father Atharvan, to Brhaspati, the relative 
of the gods, homage is paid as the creator of all, the divine kavi 
(poet, 4. 1. 5, 7). He is the lord of the upward direction (3. 27. 6). 
From that direction he protects along with the Vii§vedevas (19. 17. 10). 
He has the two hands of satya (truth). He releases the fetters of old 
age and the death, just at the time of birth (3. 11. 8). He belongs 
to the seven sages. Viraj came to them. Soma became the calf of 
Viraj. Brhaspati the son or descendant of Angiras milked the brahman 
(prayer or spell) and penance or fervour {tapas) from her. On these 
two the seven sages subsist (8. 10. 13-15). Vratya became Brhaspati 
(15. 14. 17). At that time the Brahman entered in Brhaspati and 
Ksatra in Indra. Thus all Brahman (the Brahmanas) is represented 
by Brhaspati (15. 10). Brhaspati is pleasant by nature and forms the 
soul by name nrtjtandh (manly minded) of the singer (16. 3. 5). 

He is offered offerings in sacrifices. He is invoked to come 


^ PPP reads Samtr Brahrriaspati. 

* This priest is 'also called Brahmanaspati. Of. Kau4ika 75. 8-9. 
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to the singer inspiring him with intentions or designs/ He is prayed 
to acknowledge the prayers of the singer (19. 4. 4). As in the RV, 
so in the AV, he figures as one of the Fathers, who comes along 
with Rkvas to the funeral sacrifice.® In the funeral rites he assumes 
the position of Adhvaryu (18. 4. 15). Fhe sacrificial Odana (cooked 
rice) has Brhaspati as its head (11. 3. 1). The sacrificial bull is 
called Brhaspati by wise persons (9. 4. 8). 

As Brhaspati is the lord of the spells {brahman)^ it is no wonder 
that the Atharvanic poets employ him in a number of magical 
rites. In the battle rites, Brhaspati, the son of Angiras, by means of 
the brahmariy sets up in the sky the trisandhi (a three-jointed thunder- 
bolt), a weapon to destroy the Asuras. He also utilises vajra for 
killing the Asuras. He is invoked to offer the help of that vajra to 
kill human enemies. He thus seems to be the pioneer of the magical 
warfare, which is properly represented in the Mahabharata war (12. 
10. 10, 12^, 13). He designs a net for tying together the enemies on 
the battle-field (6. 103. 1). An amulet looking like ploughshare and 
made up of khadira tree, was tied by Brhaspati on Agni to secure 
vigour for him. It yields strength to Indra. On account of this 
amulet of Brhaspati, Candramas conquered the golden cities of 
Danavas and Asuras. He also tied the amulet on the body of wind 
(Vata) (10. 6. 6-11). Through audumbara amulet, he grants 
abundance of cattle, food, juice and plants (19. 31. 5). 

In the marriage rites Brhaspati plays a very important role. He 
hands over the bride to the bridegroom. The new garment, which 
the bride wears on the occasion of the marriage ceremony, is given 
by Tvastr, under the direction of Brhaspati, one of the Kavis. He 
increases the bride with progeny. He plaited the hair on the head 
of Surya on the occasion of her marriage (14. 1. 52-55). While 
sprinkling the fragrant powder on the head of the bride on the 
occasion of the marriage, the bride is released by Brhaspati from his 
possession and is handed over to Vi^vedevas (14. 2. 55-58). The 
garment which the bride wears is given to the priest, who invokes 
Brhaspati that it should be handed over to him (14. 2. 42), He thus 
bestows the auspicious bride, not killing cattle and relatives, on the 
bridegroom (14. 1. 62). 

The sorcerers are brought under his control by Brhaspati, who 
makes them declare themselves (1. 8. 2). 

Brhaspati rectifies the defects in mind or speech of a person, so 
that Sarasvati should not leave him, being possessed of anger 
(19. 40. 1). Brhaspati gave a garment for king Soma to put on. .The 
same garment is given to a person for wearing, to protect himself 

^ Whitney (AV) interpretes the word dkuti as desi^^ns. Sayapi cz^pUins 
the word as the word forming the essence of all speech. Compare his comments 
on 19. 4. 3. 

* Cf. RV X. 14. 3, which is the same as AV 18, 1. 47, 
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against imprecations. Brhaspfiti assures that by wearing the garment 
the man becomes of golden colour, unaging, possessed of excellent 
heroes and dying only in old age (19. 24. 4, 5, 8). Brhaspati is the 
stern executor of punishment inflicted on a person, who cooks Vasa 
(barren) cow at his house (12. 4, 38). Narada explains to Brhaspati . 
the dangerous consequences of killing for the pur{)Ose of eating the 
ViliptI and the Siltava^a cows by a non-Brahmana (12. 4. 44). 

Brhaspati is invoked to bring cattle safe from the pasture to 
the stalls (2. 26. 2). He bestows lustre on the singer (2. 29. 1). He; 
the leader, leads his singer to better luck and prosperity (7. 8. 1). 
He releases the singer from the existence in the other world of Yama 
and from malediction (7. 53. 1). 

Poets enjoy companionship with Brhaspati, a kavi (poet) 
himself (7. 104. 1). The medicinal herbs are urged by Brhaspati to 
yield their medical qualities (6. 96. 1). 

(27) PrajApati 

The word occurs about 80 times in the AV. As the very name 
suggests, Prajapati is the lord of the creatures. He generates the 
creatures (7. 19. 1). He moves inside the womb, not being seen, but 
is manifoldedly born (JO. 8. 13). He is the first to be born of rta 
(l.'i. 1. 61). He is also called Paramesthin (9. 3. 11). This Highest 
Lord of the creatures is born of Kiila (19. 53. 10). The golden seed 
standing in the primeval waters is Prajapati in secret (10. 7. 41). 
Prajapati manifests himself to his creatures, whenever it thunders in 
the clear sky (9. 1. 24). Thunder is the voice of Prajapati (7. 1. 10). 
He fashioned the thirty-three worlds from the sacrificial Odana 
(cooked rice) (11. 3. 52). He maintains all worlds (10. 7. 7). 
Ekastaka (the 8th day in the dark half of the month of Magha, the 
beginning of the new year) is his daughter (9. 10. 24). Also Sabha 
(assembly) and Samiti (gathering) are the two daughters of Prajapati 
(7. 12. 1). The gods Upoha (one who brings together) and Samuha 
(one who gathers together) are his servers at the table (3. 24. 7).* 

Prajapati is Viraj (the shining deity, 9. 10. 24). He is a bull 
with vigorous energy (4. 4. 2). The sacrificial bull is Prajapati 
himself (4. 11. 7). Prajapati is Brahmacarin (11. 5. 16), Rohita 
(13. 2. 39) and Vratya (15. 1. 2). 

Prajapati causes rain. He sends the water from the oceans and 
seas, and excites the ocean (4. 15. 11). 

This highest deity of creation also is employed in magica] 
rites. Prajapati tied himself the astrta amulet first, for securing 
valour (19. 46. 1). He increases the progeny of cattle (2. 34. 4). 
In a rite for conception {garhhadhana) Prajapati sprinkles the seed 
{retas)y while Visnu arranges the uterus and Tvstr fashions the com- 

‘ Sayai^a on 3. 24, 7. 
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plexion of tjhe forthcoming body (5. 2^5. 5). In a rite for securing 
the birth of a male child, Prajapali is invoked. According to him, 
the seed growing in a male, being sprinkled in a female secures the 
birth of a son (6. 11. 2). He is invoked, along with SinivSli and 
Anumati, who shape the child, to bestow the birth of male child and 
that of a female to take place elsewhere (6. 11. 3). He is also 
invoked to give splendour, fame, and prosperity (6. 69. 3). Prajapati, 
medically treats the boy who undergoes the tonsure rite {goddna 
6 . 68 . 2 ). 


(28, 29) SabhA and Samiti (7. 12) 

Sabha is an assembly and Samiti is the gathering of people. 
These are the two daughters of Prajapati (7. 12. 1). Naristha^ is the 
name of Sabha (7. 12. 2ab). Sabha and Samiti are invoked to be 
of one mind in conferring favour on the person, who speaks to the 
gathering. 'They are further invoked to make the members of the 
assembly sympathetic to the speaker (7. 12. 2cd). 

(30) Pa^upati 

He is the lord of the beings or cattle. He rules over all bipeds 
and quadrupeds. He is invoked to come to the sacrifice, granting 
abundance of wealth to the sacrificer (4. 34. 1). 

(31) VAstospati 

He is the lord of the dwellings. He is invoked to bring about 
harmony in the house, so that the contending members of the house 
should stay in the same house happily and should not go away. 
They should find satisfaction in the same house (6. 73. 3). 

(32) Dhanapati 

He is the lord of wealth. He is the same as Kubera Vai^ravaiia, 
who became the calf of Viraj, when she came to the other folks. 
Rajatanabhi, the son of Kubera milked concealment from her. On 
that milk of concealment the other folks maintain (8. 10. 9-12). 
Dhanapati is invoked to make the wooer willing to marry the girl, 
who calls for his help to settle her marriage. Also all things in the 
world are expected to be agreeable to her marriage through the 
favour of Dhanapathi (2. 36. 6). 

(33) Vl§VAKA&MAN 

He is the creator of the universe. He fashioned the earth. He 
followed Bhumi, who was concealed in the ocean or in the rajas 
(mist), with an oblation to her and took her out (12. 1, 60). He is 

^ Siyapa (7. 12. 2) explains the word narifthd as imperishable. Whitney (p. 39?) 
explains it as * sport*. Bloomfield (p. 138) understands it as 'mirth*. It should 
rather mean 'sitting among men,*. 
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invoked to bring abundance of cattle to the worshipper (2. 34. 3). 
In the AV he is chiefly invoked to expiate the errors in the sacrifice, 
which is wrongly performed. The patron or the institutor of the sacri- 
fice committed some mistake in the performance of sacrifice^ and even 
though Soma was drunk, the priests did not prosper (2. 35. 1). 
The error in the sacrifice seems to be due to the impression of the 
sacrificer that the priests were not worthy of sacrifice or that he 
allowed some unworthy persons to drink Soma (2. 35. 3). As a 
result of this error the sacrificer felt distressed about his children 
(2. 35. 2). But the seers, who were terrible and possessed formid- 
able eyes and truthful mind, rearranged the performance of the 
sacrifice. They invoked Visvakarman to make good the difficiencies 
in the sacrifice and to invite other gods at the sacrifice newly per- 
formed (2. 35. 5). 


(34) Tvastr 

He is the divine architect. He fashioned vajra^ the thunderbolt 
for Indra (2. 5. 6). He knows all forms of the cattle (2. 26. 1). 
He fashioned the heaven and the earth with all their forms and 
creatures (5. 12. 9). He sets a male germ in the groins of a woman 
to be borp as a son in the tenth month (5. 25. 11). In another rite 
for the birth of a male child he ties an amulet of gold on a woman 
telling her to be the mother of a son (6. 81. 3). He develops 
embryos, shapes all forms and creates husband and wife for each 
other. He assigns husband to a woman to be her lord. He grants 
long life to the couple (6. 78. 3). Thus the primary function of 
Tvastr is to propogate the race. In the marriage rite he puts 
a robe on the bride (11. 1. 53). He removes jealousy (7. 74. 3). 
He has a daughter by name Saranyu. He gave her to Vivasvat in 
marriage. He prepared for the wedding of his daughter and the 
world passed through (3. 31. 5).^ 

(35, 36, 37) Bi^kila, SCsA and SusanA 
These goddesses are invoked at the time of the birth of a child. 
Susa is invoked to unclose the embryo (1. 11. 3). Whitney* reads 
Pusan for Susa. Sayana^ understands her to be a deity presiding. 


^ Sayana on 2. 35. 1 points OJt that the sin committed by the patron of the 
sacrifice was the non-payment of the priestly fees. 

* SSyapa intcrpretes this stanza in this way: Tvastr arranges for the dress or 
ornaments to be given with the daughter while she is going to her new home. 
Griffith understands in this manner : * Tva§tr uses the world as dowary Whitney 
(p. 140) takes *vahatu* to be * a wedding car*. I have followed Bloomfield, p. 51 
^djAOS. XV. p. 181. 

* See p. 1 1 . 

' * See his commentary on 1. 11. 3. Whitney (p, 11) considers that Su^apa and 

Bi^kila possibly the names of the organs. But they seem to be the new AV deities 
along with Su^a. 
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over the child-birth. Susana loosens the embryo (1. 11. 3). Biskila 
lets out the embryo (1. 11. 3). 

(38) ArAti 

Arati is a goddess having golden complexion. She is lovely. 
She rests on golden cushions. She wears golden robes (5. 7. 10). 
She has a missile by means of which she frustrates the wishes of the 
people and brings them failure. She is oppressive and piercing. 
3he has power of baffling the wish or speech of others. She always 
brings about misfortune (5. 7. 1, 7). She, becoming a naked woman 
attaches herself to the people in their sleep, frustrating their thoughts 
and wishes (5. 7. 8). She is identified with Nirrti, the goddesses of 
misfortune (5. 7, 9). She is invoked not to stand in the way of a 
man’s prosperity, sacrificial reward and desires (5. 7. 1). She is thus 
a deity presiding over niggardliness and mental frustration. 

(39) Nirrti 

Nirrti is a deity presiding over destruction, death and ill-luck. 
She arrests the persons with her snares. By means of the brahman 
(spell) a person is freed from her snares (2.' 10). Her snares are 
nothing but the unreleasable fetters of Mrtyu (3. 6. 5). She ties the 
snares to the necks of the persons (6. 63. 1). Her mouth is terrible 
(6. 84. 1). She has golden locks of hair (5. 7. 9). Her messenger 
is a black bird, which indicates destruction (7. 64. 1-2). She is in- 
voked to be far away from the creatures and to free them from her 
fetters (7. 42. 1). 

(40) SVAPNA 

Iwil mind is the cause of bad dreams. It utters the things not 
to be uttered. Therefore it is asked to go away to the trees and 
woods (6. 45. 1). Svapna is neither alive, nor dead. He is the im- 
mortal embryo of the wives of the gods. Varunani is his mother. 
Yama is bis father. His name is Araru.* He is the agent of Yama. 
He is An taka and Mrtyu (6. 46. 1-2). He is also the son of Grahi, 
Nirrti, Abhuti, Nirbhuti and Parabhuti (all these spirits of death, 
destruction, defeat and misfortune, 16. 5. 1-10, 19. 57. 3). All 
evil dreaming is asked to go the rivals, haters and enemies of one, 
who has dreams (16. 7-8). The brahman (spells) is made the defence 
against evil dreams (7. 100. 1). Food eaten in the dream disappears 
in the morning. All that food in dream is hoped to be propitious 
(7. 101- 1). Thus all evil dreaming {4^svapna) is bad life, demon, 
monster, hag, illnamed and ill-voiced one. In a love charm Sleep 
is addressed to cause all ^persons in the house asleep till next morn- 
ing so that he may approach his beloved (4. 5. 7). 


^ This is a name of a demon. Cf. TB 3. 2. 9. 
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(41) PApman (6. 26) 

Papman is a deity presiding over sin or evil. He is an immortal 
with 'thousand eyes (6. 26. 3). He controlls all (6. 23. lb). He is 
ftivoked to be gracious to the singer and to set him uninjured in 
the world of the auspicious (6. 26. led). He is asked to go away 
at the cross roads (6. 26. 2). 

• (42) Gandharvas 

Gandharvas, with the Apsarasas, form a class of semi-divine, 
beings. Gandharvas and Apsarasas are mentioned along with Devas, 
Pitrs and men (11. 7. 27, 10. 9. 9) and with Sarpas (serpents) and 
holy folks (11. 9. 24). Vena is described as Gandharva (2. 1. 2). 
Visvavasu is a heavenly god, having his residence in the heaven. He 
is the divine Gandharva, ‘ who is the lord of the beings, the only one 
to receive praise among men (2. 2. 1). He is worshipful. He has skin 
like the sun. He removes the anger of the gods (2. 2. 2). IJe is among 
the Apsarasas and is united with them, who are blameless (2. 2. 3). 
ViraJ went to the Gandharvas and Apsarasas. Citraratha, a son of 
Suvarcas, became her oalf. Vasuruci another son of Suvarcas milked 
holy fragrance from her. On the holy fragrance they live (8. 10. 2). 
The Gandharvas are associated with fragrance, which they receive 
from Bhunii (12. 1. 23). They also live on avakd (moss) plants 
(4. 37. 8). 

But the Gandharvas seem to have illegal passion for mortal 
women, d'hey wear crests and dance to bewitch women. They are 
threatened to have their testicles split up and generative organs bound 
(4. 37. 7). They make themselves lustrous and scorch others with 
their heat.* The Gandharvas assume different forms such as of a 
dog, or a monkey, or a boy having hair all over the body. Making 
themselves pleasant or lovely to the eyes, they attach themselves to 
women. All these Gandharvas are reminded that they are immortals 
and that their wives are the Apsarasas so they should not have 
intimacy with the mortal women (4, 37. 11-12). 

• Their number is either thirty-three, three hundred or six 
thousand (11. 5. 3). 

The Gandharvas know the medicinal herbs (8. 7. 23). They 
utilised their knowledge of medicine, when they dug out a root of 
kapittha^ to treat for the restoration of virile power of Varuna, who 
had lost it (4. 4. 1). 

• 

^ Sgyapa (2. 2. 1) understands that Surya is Gandharva and Apsarasas are the 
rayar of the sun. He quotes from I S 3, 4. 7. 1 ; TS 3, 4. 7. 1 also mentions Gan- 
dramas as Gandharva. 

* Whitney p. 213 takes these to be the attributes of piiacas mentioped in 
4. 37, 10b. I take them to be the attributes of Gandharvas, who are qualified here 
with their other attributes along with avakdda^ which is already mentioned in their 
connection formerly, Cf. 4. 37.*8. 

‘ See Sfiyaj;>a on 4, 4. 1, 
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The Gandharvas eat offerings in sacrifice (4. 37. 9). A person 
offering brahmaudana sava dwells with Yama and enjoys the company 
of Gandharvas who drink Soma (4. 34. 3). 

With a plant ajakngi (4. 37. 10) and an amulet of iatavdro 
(19. 36. 6) they are kept away. 

(43) Apsarasas 

Literally the word means those who enjoy water. Thus they 
are water nymphs. In the AV they occur as the wives of the 
Gandharvas (2. 2. 5), They are divine beings. Their home is the 
ocean (waters of the atmosphere). From that place they at once 
come and go (2. 2. 3). Vi4vavasu is particularly mentioned to be 
their consort (14. 2. 35). They have various names. Abhriya 
(cloudy one), Didyut (shining) and Naksatriva (starry one) are 
attached to the Gandharva, Vi^vavasu (2. 2. 4). Then there are 
Klandas (noisy ones), Tamisicis (dusky), Aksakama (loving dice), 
Manomuha (confusing mind, 2. 2. 5), Guggulu, Pila, Naladi, 
Auksagandhi, Pramandani (4. 37. 3), Ugrampasya, Ugrajita and 
Rasrabhrt (6. 118. 1) Rathajita and Rathajeyi (6. 130. 1). 

The Apsarasas, like the Gandharvas like to associate themselves 
with human beings and harass them. They enter the bodies of 
human beings and trouble them. With a plant, ajaWngt they are 
recognised. As soon as they are found out they obey the command 
of the magic spell and are driven away to a stream of water (4. 37. 3) 
or to the trees such as nyagrodha, aivattha with big crests (4. 37. 4), or 
to a place where there are white or green swings or where the cymbals 
and lutes are played together (4. 37. 5). They are also mentioned 
among the evil spirits such as pisdcas and rdksasas (12. 1. 50). 
Some are accompanied by dogs and look like jackals (11.9. 15). 

They are fragrant. Fhey store in them the fragrance which 
arises out of the earth (12. 1. 23). 

As the Apsarasas confuse the mind, they are invoked to release 
an insane person from madness (6. 111. 4). ^ 

The Apsarasas preside over dice and gambling. The Apsaras, 
Ugrariipa^ya and Ugrajit are invoked to redeem the gambler from 
the debt incurred in handling dice (6. 118. 1). Agni is prayed to 
carry the oblation of ghee to them, who take delight in moving 
between the earth and the sun, so they may fill the hands of the 
invoking gambler with ghee and win over the opponent in gambling 
(7. 114. 2-3). 

Arbudi makes visible the deadly forms of the Apsarasas along 
with those of the Gandharvas, serpents and other divine folks, to 
terrify the enemy (11. 9. 15). 

The Apsarasas also control Smara (the god of love). Rathajita 
and Rathajeya are the Apsarasas, who possess Smara and inspire 
love among the others, when invoked (6. 130. 1). 
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The Apsarasas, like the Gandharvas live on the holy fragrance 
(8. 10. 27). 

(44) A^ApAla (1. 31). 

The guardian of the quarters. Inhere are four immortal 
guardians of the quarters. They preside over all existence. They 
guard all quarters. They are invoked to free a person, who invokes 
with an oblation of ghee from the snnres of Nirrti and distress. The 
saci;ificer prays that he should offer sacrifice to him without being 
deficient in any limb of his body (1. 31. 1-3). 

(45) Smara (6. 130-132). 

Smara is the personification of the feelings of love. On I 
burning with pangs, the gods, Visvedevas, Indranl, Indra and Agni 
sprinkled the waters. This Smara is urged by the love-lorn woman 
for securing a man, whom she likes (6. 132. 1-4). The gods are 
invoked to send forth Smara and make the man lovd the woman. 
Smara belongs to the Apsarasas, who conquer the chariot (Rathajits). 
With the all-conquering power of the Apsarasas, Smara makes the 
man crazy for the * woman, who invokes the power of Smara 
(6. .130. 1-4). From head to the feet, longing for the woman is 
produced in the mind of the man. Even if he runs away from her, 
he comes back to be the father of their sons (6. 131. 1-3). 

(45) Manyu 

Anger of the lover is appeased by his beloved or vice versa. 
Manyu is the personification of anger. Manyu is taken out of the 
mind and the two thus become like one-minded friends. Manyu is 
trampled upon with the heel and front foot, so that the partner 
would not speak irresponsibly and would submit to the desires of 
others (6. 42. 1-3). The amulet of darbha appeases fury in the 
mind of both, who have quarrelled together (6. 43. 1-3). 

Manyu' also figures in the AV as the great lord of the creation, 
.full of knowledge. His wife is the miraculous power of creation. He 
brought his wife from the house of Samkalpa, the impulse for 
creation. Penance and action were the friends of the bridegroom. 
The Brahman was the chief wooer (11. 8. 1-2). From Manyu, 
produced gods, who in turn produced ten gods, viz. breath, expiration, 
sight, hearing, inexhaustible power of knowledge, exhaustible power of 
action, out-breathing, up-bceathing, speech and mind (11. 8. 3-4). 
Manyu fashioned a human body and then ten deities entered into it. 
These deities are also called the gods by name Samsic (who pour 
together 11. 8. 10, 13). The wife of Manyu brought colour or 
ceftnplexion to the human body (11. 8. 17). Then the Brahman 

^ Cf. Sayai>a*s explanatioa of the word Manyu in hia commentary on 11. 8. 1. 
Whitney renders the word as ‘ fury \ See p. 647. 
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entered the human body (11. 8. 30). Manyu as the Brahman thus 
created the human body and filled it with^ good and bad thoughts and 
action. Man, therefore, is really known as the Brahman (11. 8. 32). 
After the death of the human being, one-third of the Brahman, goes 
to the heaven, one-third to the hell and one-third remains on this 
world (11. 8. 33). 

This is a brief account of Manyu conceived as the Creator of 
the human body. 

(47) Vaecas 

From the body of Aditi Varcas (Slendour) was born. Varcas 
is further born with elephants, kings and waters. On account of 
Varcas, the gods in the beginning rose to the dignity of good-hood 
(3. 22. 1, 3). Varcas is also born with Agni, Asvins, Surya and 
the elephant of the Asuras (3, 22. 4). 

(48) Jariman (Old Age) 

Old Age, Jariman, is addressed to allow a person to grow to 
old age and to spare him from hundreds of other deaths (2. 28. 1). 
Jariman is the master of the earthly creatures that are born and 
still to be born (2. 28. 3). 

(49, 50) Vi^vAjiT AND Trayamana 
" Visvajit is a god who conquers all. Trayamana is a goddess 
who protects. Visvajit is addressed to hand over the person, who 
prays him to Trayamana who is also designated as Kalyani (the 
auspicious one), to protect both quadrupeds and bipeds (6. 107. 1-7). 

This god and goddess seem to be the personification of the 
conquering and protective powers of the Creator. 

(51) SarasvatI 

She is a goddess presiding over learning. She urges the human 
mind to speak (5. 10. 8). She is a deity of fortune, offering 
protection to the human beings (6. 3. 2). She is invoked along 
with Ila and Bharat! in the Atharvanic Apri hynm (5. 27. 9). There . 
are three Sarasvatis (6. 100. 1). Sayana while commenting on this 
rc remarks that three Sarasvatis include Ila and Bharat! along with 
herself. She presides over her heavenly domains (7. 68. 1 ). Offerings 
of ghee are offered to her, so that she may carry them to the Pitrs. 
She is invoked to grant progeny and to be more sweet in speeches. 
The poet prays that he should not be. separated from her (7. 68. 
2-3). To enjoy the funeral sacrifices, she comes along with the 
Pitrs. The pious and virtuous sacrificers invoke her in the funeral 
rites to grant them wealth and food (18. 1. 41-43). 

In magical rites she, yoked with the mind is urged to find o'ut 
a person, who is sought by the magical practitioner (5. 7. 5). She 
is invoked to fertilise the virile power of a man (4. 4. .6), to kill the 
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worms (5. 23. 1), to set the germ in the embryo of a woman in the 
rite of conception (5. 25. 3), to give protection (6. 3. *2), to bring 
the* lover close fo the woman, who pines for him (6. 89. 3), to 
reconcile the contending parties, so that they may be of one mind 
(6. 94, 3), to grant medicine against serpent bite (6. 100. 1), to make 
good, with ghee, whatever disorder one has in his body (7. 57. 1),' 
and to rectify the errors in the performance of sacrifice (19. 31. 9). 
SarasvatT* is also asked to bestow abundance of wealth on the wearer 
ot the audumhara amulet (19. 40. 1). SarasvatT is also the name of ^ 
river (6. 30. 1). 

(52) Sarasvat 

Under the direction of this god' all cattle go about, the waters 
stand and the lord of nourishment works. He is invoked to bestow 
prosperity on the sacrificer; for, he is the lord of prosperity, clothed 
in food and seated in the wealth (7. 40. 1-2). 

(53) Medha 

Medha is the personification of wisdom. Medha is invoked to 
come to the seer with cows, horses and sun^s rays. She is holy 
(6. 108. 1). Medha, filled with the brahman^ urged by the brahman^ 
praised by the •seers and drunk deeply by the Vedic students, is 
invoked for helping the gods (6. 108. 2). Rbhus, Asuras, seers who 
created beings and other seers knew Medha, who is invoked to enter 
into the body of the seer, with the rays of the Sun (6. 108. 3-5). 
Medha prevails in the morning, the noon and the evening (6. 108. 5 ab). 

Medha is thus invoked for help by the gods. Medha is sharp- 
ened by the brahman^ the spells. The seers and Asuras knew Medha. 
She prevails for all time of the day. 

(54) TvisT {brilliance 6. 38). 

Tvisi is the fortunate goddess, who gave birth to Indra. Tvisi 
is found in lion, tiger, adder, fire, Surya, elephant, leopard, gold, 
waters, cows, men, chariot, dice, power of a bull, wind, Parjanya, 
Varuna’s vigour, Ksatriya, drum, the drawn arrow, vigour of horse 
and cry of man. She is thus found in all brilliant things and actions. 
She is invoked to bring splendour (6. 38. 1-4). 

(55) Vac 

Vac is auspicious and inauspicious. This is the fourth type of 
Vac which is called vaikhaft. The three others are deposited in the 
body of a person. Both kinds of speech, Vac is asked to bear with 
pleasing mind (7. 43. 1).^ 

^ Sfiya^ia on 7. 40. 1 points out that Sarasvat is the name of a god. 

* This is the interpretation given by Sayai:ia. See his comment. Whitney 
(p. 416) gives an obscure explamation. 
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(56) Divine Speech 

The Vedas are described as divine speech. A man is advised to 
turn to this speech leaving aside the popular one, with his friends 
(7. iOS. 1). 

(57) The Vedic acts and the Veda 

The Veda is extracted by means of vocal efforts and actions are 
performed accordingly. The Veda is taken out from its source by 
means of speech^ (19. 68. 1). 

(58) VedamAta (19. 71. 1) 

The Veda is the mother of all. She gives boons. She is prayed 
to grant all desires. She bestows life, breath, progeny, cattle, fame, 
wealth and the Vedic splendour. She enables to realise the Highest 
Reality. 


(59) The Vedic Metres 

Gayatrl, Usnik, Anustup, Brhati, Pahkti,' Tristup, and Jagati 
are invoked and offered homage (19. 21. 1). 

(60) The Parts of the AV. 

Homage is paid to the books of the AV or the seers of the 
different books of the AV.* The first five anuvdkds of the Ahgirasas, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, black clans, green ones, smaller ontSyparydyaSy 
first, second arid third sankhdSy last but ones, last ones, next ones, 
the seers, peaked ones, ganas, the great ganaSy the ^^wa-knowing 
Ahgirasas, two thousand separate res and the brahman are paid 
homage. All heroic acts gathered round the Brahman, who stretched 
the sky in the beginning. The Brahman was first to be born among 
the creatures. Therefore none can contend with the Brahman 
(19. 22. U21). 

It seems that the Ahgirasas, who composed their part of the 
present AV, are paid homage here. The names of the seers or their 
grouping of res were lost sight of in the Atharvana redaction of the 
AV. No satisfactory explanation of these parts of the AV is given 
by either Sayana or Western scholars.® The parts of the AV in the 
Atharvana redaction of the AV, given in the hymn 19. 23 fairly 
agree with the present ^aunaka recension of the AV. So it seems 
that the parts of the AV given in 19. 22 may be belonging to an 
earlier redaction, which was worked out -by the Ahgirasas. 

Homage is paid to the existing parts of the AV in the iSamaka 
recension. The groups of the four res of the Atharvanas, of five fa, 

^ SSya^a on 19. 68, Rives another explanation. T hrough the individual and 
supreme soul, the Veda is known and then Vedic acts are performed. 

® This is the view of Saya;;ia. See his comment on 19. 22. 

* See Whitney, p. 931. 
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of six rcs^ of seven — upto twenty and the great book, the 
Rohita, two Suryas, two Vratyas, two Prajapati hymns, the Visasahi, 
the* book of good omen and the Brahman are paid homage. The 
present AV Samhita seems to be intended in this homage to the 
parts of the AV.^ 

(61) Rsis 

Tho Rsis formed a ditferent class of creatures along with 
Dev*as, Asuras and Pitrs (10. 10. 26). They are the first born sons 
of ita (10. 7. 14). The sages are terrible, sometimes, possessing 
formidable sight and actuality of mind (2. 35. 4). Iheir power is 
made bright by Agni (4. 23. 5)- Mekhald (girdle used in magical- 
rites) is their weapon (6. 133. 2). 

The sages are mentioned to be six in number (8. 9. 7). 
Sometimes the six twins of sages are identified with the six seasons 
of a year (9. 9. 11). llieir number is sometimes mentioned to be 
twenty-one. 'Phe twenty-one sages departed by upward* road, full of 
wind. Stepping ovdr those that are lower, they bore back death 
(12. 2. 29). The ancient sages dwell in light, worshipping gods, 
eating and drinking oblations and travelling in the same chariot with 
Indra and the gods (18. 3. 47, 48). The sages participating in the 
funeral rites are asked to ascend to the highest heaven, without being 
afraid. They enjoy the Soma offered in the sacrifice (18. 3. 64). 
The sages of old made paths for many. Along with that path the 
deceased go to the ancient sages, who are bom of rta^ are furtherer 
and followers of r/a, and born of penance and possessed of penance 
(18. 2. 21, 15, 18). rhus the Rsis are identified with the Pitrs. 
The Rsis are the seers of the Angirasa Veda and homage is paid to 
them (i9. 22. 14). 

There are divine sages and human sages (6. 41. 9). There is a 
group of sages called ‘Saptarsis’, the seven sages. 'Phese seven 
sages know the seven milking of the sacrificial bull (4. 11. 9). Viraj, 
as a cow, came to the seven sages. Brhaspati Angirasa milked from 
•her the brahman (spell) and penance on which the seven sages live 
(8. 10. 25). Brhaspati thus formed one of the seven sages. 1 he 
names of the seven sages are nowhere specified in the AV. I'hey 
are invoked to bestow wealth and Brahmanical splendour on the 
singer (10. 5. 39). 

Phe seven sages are also called ‘being-makers’, hhuiakrts 
(11. 1. 1, 24). They churn the fire in the brahmaudana sava 
(11. 1. 8). These wise being-makers knew Medha a deity presiding 
over wisdom or intelligence (6. 108, 4). Mekhala, the girdle tied at 
the magical rites is the sister of the Being-makers (6. 133. 4^. On 
the earth the ancient sages, who created beings, sang for the 
attainment of cows (12. 1. 31). 

‘ See Whitney loc. cit. 
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There are a number of individual sages mentioned in the AV. 
These are; Agastya, Ahgiras, Ahgirasa, Atri, Atharvan, Atharvana, 
Rbhu, Kanva, Ka^yapa, Kavi, Gotama, Cyavana, Jamadgni, Dadhica, 
Dirghatamas, Navagvas, Narada, Parasara, Purumidha, Brhaspati,. 
Brhaddiva, Bhrgu, Medhatithi, Vasistha, Vamadeva, Vii^vamitra, 
Vyasva, Syavasva, Vadhrya^va, Vimada, Saptavadhri, Bharadvaja, 
Gavisthara, Kut^, Kaksivat, Trisoka, U^nas, Mudgala, Sobhari 
and Arcananas. 

(1) Agastya 

He drove away demons, Gandharvas and Apsarasas with the 
help of ajairngt plant (4. 37. 1). By means of his charm worms are 
crushed (2. 32. 3). 

(2) Angiras and (3) Angirasa 

The word Ahgiras in singular occurs five times and in plural 
about thirty times in the AV, The Ahgirasas figure in the AV in 
these different aspects, viz. as gods, as Fathers and as seers. As 
gods, the Ahgirasas are offered honey mixed with ghee along with 
the Adityas (12. 3. 44). They are mentioned along with the Rudras, 
the Vasus, the gods in the heaven and Atharvan in an invocation 
for freedom from distress (11. 6. 13). Divine Atharvan and 
Ahgiras abide in Kala (19. 54. 5). Skambha, the highest deity, 
which supports the universe has the Ahgirasas as his eyes and the 
Atharvahgiras Veda as his mouth (10. 7. 20, 34). In the battle- 
rite Ahgirasas go on killing the armies of the enemy in the very 
middle of the battle-field, while the Vis^vedevas smash them from 
above (8. 8, 31). Along with Visvedevas, they are invoked to 
appease the flesh-eating fire (3. 21. 8). 

Ahgirasas are the Fathers worthy of the oft'ering of Soma, 
'rhey are invoked to curse a person, who causes hateful outrages 
(2. 12. 5)^. 'Phey along with the Vasus and the Adityas and the 
merit derived from the gifts at the sacrifice and outside it, protect a 
person against his adversaries (2. 12. 4). They offered the sava of 
goat. On account of that goat they knew the radiant region 
(9. 5. 16). I’hus reaching the heaven, they established themselves 
as the Holy Fathers along with their relations, Navagvas, Atharvas 
and Bhrgus (18. 1. 58). 'Fhey along with Vairupas come to the 
funeral sacrifice on the earth (18. 1. 60). The departed soul rises 
on tlie iiigh ridges of the heaven by that path, by which the 
Ahgirasas, the conquerers of the earth {phurjaya) went up (18. 1. 6). 

As seers they are connected with sacrifice, magic and nlagical 
sacrifice. As medicine men they produced the plant kustha, the 
healer^ of every disease (19. 39. 5). The jangida amulet gets J:he 
name Ahgiras .as it was made current by them (19. 34. 6). The 
snares of Ahgiras and Ahgirasas sit tight rpund a hateful person, by 
means of their spells and sacrifices (16. 8. 14). Atharvan made the 
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amulet of hhadira tree and Atharvanas tied it on their body. I’he 
Ahgirasas, who are the sanie as the Atharvanas on account of that 
ailmlet opened the fortress of the Dasyus and conquered them 
(10. 6. 20). As seers they had a very close association with Agni 
vaisvdnaray who made effective the hymn and prayers of Ahgirasas 
(6. 35. 3). Mitra and Varuna protect them (4. 39. 3). 

The Adityas brought a sacrificial gift to Ahgirasas. They did 
not take *it. The descendants of Ahgirasas later on took the gift, so 
that the intellectual pursuits and sacrifices should not be without 
leaders. They were, thus, the leaders of the sacrificial and intel- 
lectual activities (20. 135. 7). The Adityas, Rudras, and Vasus again 
offered the sacrificial gift to Ahgiras to please him (20. 135. 9-10)‘. 
The Ahgirasas are the authors of the AV to whom homage is paid 
(19. 22. 18). 


(4) Atri 

The name occurs ten times in the AV. It occurs once only in 
plural. Atri is referred to in the AV in connection with the lifting 
of the sun from the*sea (of air). Atri conducted Rohita to the sky 
out, of the liquid (13. 2. 4). He established him there for creating 
the months (IS. 2. 12). Atri thus found the unfailing light of Rohita, 
the impeller (13, 2. 36). Atris are mentioned along with Ahgirasas 
and Navagvas as the sacrificers, rich in sacrificial fees bestowing 
gifts on others and pious (18. 3. 20). Atri is one of. the Fathers in- 
voked at the funeral sacrifice (18. 3. 15-16). 

In the magical rites Atris are known for their practice of killing 
worms (2. ‘32. 3). 


(5, 6) Atharvan and Atharvana 

The word Atharvan occurs 23 times, and once as Atharvahgirasa. 
Sixteen times it occurs in singular. The word Atharvana occurs six 
times in the AV, and only twice it occurs in singular. 

Atharvan figures in the AV as a god, a Father and a seer. He 
is mentioned as Divine Atharvan along with Ahgiras, as residing in 
Kala (19. 54. 5). He is the kinsman of the gods, the father of 
Atharvanas (7. 2. 1). * 

He is one of the Pitrs, and is mentioned along with Ahgirasas, 
Bhrgus and Navagvas (18. 1. 58). 

As a seer and priest of fire, Atharvan is the first sacrificer. He 
offered the first offering to Agni (19. 4. 1). He filled a ladle with 
oblation to be offered to Indra (18. 3. 54). Atharvana sings 
loudly in the evening, prayer for the god Savitr (6. 1. 1). Vanina 
gave a dappled cow to Atharvan (7. 109. 1). There is a dialogue’ 
between Atharvan and Varuna who wants to take back the gift, he 

^ See under Varuna. 
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himself bestowed on Atharvan (5. 11. 2-11). Thus Atharvan him- 
self being of the status of a god had a close association \vith the 
gods such as Indra, Varuna and Savitr. Vanina after an appeal 
made by Atharvan agreed to keep the speckled cow with Atharvan. ' 
Varuna then praises Atharvan as a god, who gives life to the gods 
and who praises him and as a sage strengthens the sage, who sings 
his glory (5. 11. 10-11). The poet then says that Varuna has 
begotten Atharvan, the kinsman of the gods and the Sire (5. 11.1 1). 

rhe present version of the AV consisting of twenty books of 
the saunaka sdkhd got the name of the eponymous seer Atharvan. 
'rhe different books of the Veda are paid homage at 19. 23. 'rhe 
hymns composed by the Angirasas are also paid homage at (19. 22). 
'rhe Atharv^giras is thus the name of the AV forming the mouth 
of Skambha (10. 6. 20). riie Angirasas form the eyes of Skarnbha. 
The Angirasas saw the Veda and reproduced it from the mouth; 
thus the Veda got the name Atharvangiras. I'he Veda of this sdkhd 
was existing along with the other Vedas, but w^s known as ‘unreal*. 
But people knew it as the great Veda. Inferior people considered 
that the Veda was real and worshipped it (10. 7 21).^ 

Atharvan is credited with the act of perfecting the structure of 
man, fashioned by the Brahman. Atharvan sewed together the 
head and heart of Man and sent forth Pavamana from the brain out 
of his head. Thus the human head is the head of Atharvan, which 
is treasure of god. Breath, food and mind defend that head (10. 2. 
26-27). 

Atharvan is also known for the use of herbs in treating 
diseases. They are known as the plants of Atharvan, like those of 
Angiras (11, 4, 16). Phus Atharvan and Angiras were the medicine 
men of that time, sponsoring the use of herbs for curing diseases. 
He also used the plants for magical purposes. The plant amsrhgt is 
used by hffn to smite the demons (4. 37. 1). The snares of Atharvan 
are used in magical rites to tie down a hater with his life (16. 8. 
16-17). Atharvan and Atharvanas tied on themselves the amulet of 
khadira (fata) and with the Angirasas broke open the fortress of 
Dasyus (10. 6. 20). 


(8) Rbhus 

The word occurs ten times in the A V. He is one of the three 
sons of Sudhanvan Angiras. The other two sons are Vibhu and 
Vaja (6. 4. 8. 2). Rbhus were very intelligent sages (6. 108. 3). 
They fashioned a ladle for offering oblations in sacrifice. They 
were skilled in joining the parts of a chariot. They were expert 
bone-setters and used to treat any wound, caused by a fall or 

^ The is : amcchdkhdm pratithantirh paramamlva jand vidu(t | uto sanmanyan* 
tesvare ye te idkhdm updsate 
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weapon or stone (4. 12. 7). I'hey are described as piouj^ and skilled 
artists (19. 11. 1). They are invoked in the third pressing of Soma 
(9. t. 13). 

(9) Kanva 

The word Kanva occurs in the AV in connection with a class 
of demons called Kanvas or a name of a sage. As a sage, Kanva is 
referred to as a founder of a process for killing worms with a plant 
known as ajasrngi (2. 32. 3; 4. 37. 1; 6. 23. 10). Kanva’s plant, 
gives life to a dangerously sick person and is used as a medicine 
curing all diseases (6. 52. 3). ApamargUy a plant is blessed by 
Kanva Narsada (4, 19. 2). 

Kanvas are mentioned as Pitrs along with Visvamitra, Jama- 
dagni, etc., (18. 3. IS). 

(10) Kavi 

The word Kavi seems to be used in the sense of family name 
(as Usanas Kavya) or as a wise person. The word occurs 40 times 
in the AV.» Here Kavi is treated in the sense of a family name, 
having the sense ‘intelligent person’. It seems there was a separate 
class of intelligent persons in the Vedic society called Kavis. They 
composed poems or prayers. Agni is a Kavi (5. 12. 1), so also are 
the Maruts (4. 27. 3). Yama is the Kavi of the Pitrs (18. 3. 63). 
The Kavis formed the seven boundaries or paths of the world 
(5. 1. 6). Kavis named the two daughters of Kama as Vac and 
Viraj (9. 2. 5). Kavis constructed a house (9. 3. 1). The wise and 
intelligent Kavis called Rsabha (the sacrificial bull) as Brhaspati 
(9. 4. 8). Kavis fashioned a ladle to be used in sacrifice (6. 47. 3). 
'Phe luminaries give light to a thousand Kavis (7. 23. 1). Kavis are 
skilled in a thousand ways. They protect the sun and to them the 
departed souls go (18. 2. 18). The Kavis by name Arvanas were 
benevolent and invoked in the assembly (18. 3. 19). 

It thus seems that the word Kavi stood for an intelligent 
person, skilled in arts and in the composition of poetry and accordingly 
it came to be applied as a name of the family of distinguished 
persons. . It also seems that they were a class of the Pitrs. 

(11) Ka^yapa 

Ka^yapa is self-born sage. But he is also mentioned to have 
been born of Kala (19. 53. 10), Kasyapa is regular of the path of 
Rohita. He has something sifvery and shining wherein are collected 
seven suns together (13. 3. 10). He is lustrous and bright (17. 1. 27). ‘ 
Kasyapa and Gandharva lead upwards Rohinl, the seat of Rohita 
(13..1.23). 

t He is known for his magical formulas. With the brahman of 
A^ita Kasyapa, the fortune ©f a girl is sealed (1. 14. 4). With a charm 
formulated by Kasyapa, yaksma is caused to be removed from the 

10 • 
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limbs of the body (2. 33. 7). He seems to be a long-lived sage. 
Three times of his life-time are seclired by puting on pratisara 
amulet (5. 28. 7), which was produced by Kasyapa (8. 5. 14).^ Six 
sages urge Kasyapa to tell Viraja to be friendly with them (8> 9. 7). 

(12-22) Vi^vamitra, Jamadagni, Vamadeva, Vasistha, Bharadvaja, 
Gotama, Kaksivat, Purumidha, Syavasva, Sobhari and Archananas 
are some of the Pitrs (18. 3. 15-16). Out of these Jamadagni dug 
oiit a plant for using it as a hair-tonic for the growth of the hair of his 
daughter (6. 137. 1). He also evolved a magical formula for killing 
worms (5. 23. 10). Bharadvajas sung songs for the poet (according to 
the tradition, one Bharadvaja, 2. 12. 2). 

(23-31) Vadhyra^va, Vimada, Saptavadhri, Gavislhara, Kutsa, 
Medhatithi, Tri^oka, U^anas Kavya and Mudgala. These are some 
of the sages, who are protected by Mitra and Varuna (5. 29. 3-6). 

(32) Navagvas 

A class of Pitrs (18. 1. 58, 3. 20). Probably they may be 
Ahgirasas.^ In a marriage rite the bridegroom comes to the house of 
the bride with his friends, who are called Navagvas (14. 1. 56). 

(33) NArada 

He occurs as a person to whom the dreadful consequences of 
robbing off the treasure of a Brahmana or of the Va^a cow are 
narrated. He chose the terrible cow, Vilipti out of all cows (5. 19. 
9, 12. 4, 16, 24, 41, 42, 43, 45). 

(34) Bhrgu 

Bhrgu killed a demon by name Vala (2. 5. 3). He went to the 
heaven by offering sacrifice (4. 14. 3). He, with his descendants 
became a class of Pitrs in the heaven like his relatives Angirasas and 
Atharvans (18. 1. 58). It is possible that Bhrgu may be a section of 
the Angirasas owing to the traditional name, Bhrgvangiras as the 
seer of a number of the hymns of the AV (4. 11., 5. 4, etc.) 

Vaitahavyas, the Srhjayas had become extremely prosperous. 
They were about to reach heaven. But they assaulted Bhrgu, who 
defeated them. It seems that Bhrgu and his descendants were 
roughly handled by Vaitahavyas, The Bhrgus were robbed of their 
wives, cows and property. But they by means of their magical 
knowledge and their being the royal priests (the purohitas)^ weilded 
tremendous power of magical missiles and were thus able to defeat 
the Ksatriyas (5. 19. 1). 

(35) Brhatsaman 

He belonged to the family of Angiras. It seems that this Angkasa 
was also molested by a section of the Ksatriyas. He was offered a 

* See Macdonbll and Keith, Vedic Index^ Vol. I, p, 437. 
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he- goat witlii two rows of teeth by some persons, which (goat) as a 
consequence of it consumed'their own children (5. 19. 2). 

(36) B^aspati. See p. 325, (37) Vairupas 

These are a class of the Pitrs. They are mentioned along withi 
Ahgirasas (18. 1. 59). 

(62) Yatis^ 

The word often means in the AV the flowing waters (3. 13. 2, 

5. 21. 9, 6. 85. 3). At one place 2. 5. 3. according to Sayana they 
refer to a class of ascetics, who are devoid of any knowledge of the 
highest Brahman, mentioned in the Vedanta. 

IX 

THE MEDICINAL AND MAGICAL DEITIES 

« 

The seers of the AV consider the medicinal herbs, magical 
plants and amulets as divine objects. They contain divine power or 
they are related to the divine beings. I have collected here 104 
such medicinal and magical deities. Firstly the general characteristic 
of plants and herbs are given. It is difficult to make a difference 
between magical and medicinal plants. However I have attempted 
to group together the plants which are more or less medicinally used 
(1-42), I have also arranged them according to. their relative 
importance. There are amulets made from trees (43-58). The 
amulets are also made of metals and spells (59-62). Ahjana is also 
related to the gods (63). The diseases like Yaksma, Takman and 
others are invoked to be far away from the suffering patient (64-74). 
The worms are addressed (75). The names of the serpents are 
mentioned in detail (76). Krtya is then discussed in d.etail (79). 
Some magical objects are addressed to be propitious to the possessor 
and others (80-84). Arbudi, Nyarbudi and Tri^ndhi are the magical * 
missiles used in the warfare (85-88). A Brahmana, his wife and cow 
are possessed of great magical power (94-96). The cows, hawk, dogs, 
etc., are also addressed (97-104). 

Plants and Herbs 

The AV contains a very important portion on medicine. A 
number of plants and herbs, are mentioned to have medicinal effect. 
The.Atharvanic medicine is very intimately associated with magic. 
It is sometimes difficult to draw a distinguishing line between -these 
two. The medicinal and magical plants are addressed as divinities, 
pdtent with power to cure diseases. Ke^ava in his Paddhati points 

^ The Aitareya Brdkmanti (7. 26-28) points out that Indra killed and handed 
over the Yati to*the wolves. 
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out that there are two types of diseases, viz. those that arise on 
account of food and the others incurred by one, in his previous birth. 
Regarding the first type of the diseases, this cure is laid down in 
the treatises of Caraka, Susruta, etc., and regarding the second type 
of diseases, the cure of the diseases is possible by the treatment 
of the Atharvanic charms. However in the administration of these 
various charms the medicinal value of the treatment is also sometimes 
considered. In this section I propose to discuss the deities, Conceived 
by the Atharvanic poets, as residing in plants and herbs. The 
medicinal plant or herb is supposed to be a divine being and its 
help is sought by means of the charms in curing diseases. 

The general characteristics and description of these deities : 

The herbs have Soma as their king (14. 1. 17). The forest is 
also their king (8. 7. 16). They are impelled by Brhaspati (6. 96. 1). 
They are of all forms. They grow on the earth by means of the 
shower of rain (4. 15. 2-3). The herbs are of diflerent colours. 
They are brown, bright, red, spotted, dark and black (8. 7. 1). They 
are spreading, bushy, one-horned or having single sheath and creep- 
ing. Some are rich in shoots and stalks. Some divide their branches, 
and are very strong. They belong to all gods {vaUvadevt 8. 7. 4), 
Some are thousand-leafed (8. 7. 13). Son\e are sweet in their roots, 
tops, middle, leaves and blossoms. They possess honey. They are 
the food of immortality (8.7. 12). Some are rich in flowers and 
shoots. Some have fruits and some are devoid of them (8. 7. 27). 

The plants are the divinities (8. 7. 3). They contain power, 
force and might {sahahy virya and bala 8. 7. 5). They are the food 
of Agni and the offsprings of waters. They grow ever new. The 
plants are firm and bear thousand names. They heal diseases 
(8. 7. 8). 

Of these plants some have sky as their father and the earth as 
their mother and their root is in ocean (8. 7. 2). Ilie plants are closely 
connected with the Ahgirasas. They are descended from the Ahgirasas. 
They grow on the mountains and in the plains. They are auspicious, 
rich in milk and comforting the heart (8. 7. 17). They are purchased 
and are very powerful (8. 7. 11). Some plants such as jivaldy 
naghdrisay jivanti and arundhatiy which remove diseases and which are 
full of blossonis are very useful (8. 7. 6). The asvatthay darbhay 
Soma the king of plants, rice and barley are the immortal sons of 
heaven (8. 7. 20). 

The plants are intelligent and capable of understanding the 
Spells of the Atharvanic medicine man (8. 7. 7). The amulets made 
from the plants are like tiger in fierceness, and are the saviours 
the protectors against hostile schemes. The diseases like yakpna 
which are sent by the gods and others sent by the demons are all 
driven away by the plants. The diseases tremble • and become 
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frightened in front of the plants. The diseases of men and cattle are 
driven away by the plants *into the navigable stream^ (8. 7. 15). 
The plants have the strength of nectar and enable a person to live 
for hundred years (8. 7. 22). 

The Atharvanic medicine men know the plants, which belong 
to the Ahgirasas, and which are medically very valuable. The 
herbs of the Ahgirasas are known also by the boar, ichneumon, 
serpents ’and Gandharvas. The eagles, raghatas (falcons), birds and 
swans, all winged creatures and wild animals know the divin.e 
Ahgirasa plants (8. 7. 24). The plants which bulls, cows, sheep 
and goat eat contain medicinal qualities. When released from Agni 
Vaisvanara^ the plants spread on the ground. Out of these, the 
human physician knows the medicinal plants with his sight and along 
with the unknown plants he charges them with power. 

The plants release a person from the dropsy sent by Varuna, 
from poison and haJdsa and release one from the effects ^of witchcraft 
(8. 7. 10). They save a person from the fetters of Yama and sin 
against god (6. 96. S). They save in the villages the life of cow, 
horses, man and beas^t (8. 7. 11). 

Thus the Atharvanic priests knowing medicine claim to save 
life* of animals and human beings in the villages, where they were 
much influential people, from the diseases and witchcraft, brought 
about by human and divine agencies. They consider that the plants 
are divinities and contain nectar, which would make people live for 
hundred years and which would not allow them to be taken away from 
this life prematurely. 

Let us now turn to the detailed description of magical and 
medicinal plants. 

(1) Sara 

It is saceharum sara. Its father is Parajanya and mother 
is Prthivi. Sara grows in rain. It is used in a cure agaihst atisdra 
(1. 2. 1). It is otherwise called tejana or munja,^ It stands between 
heaven and earth in the form of tejana^ so also as munja it should 
‘stand between the disease and flux or excessive discharge of urine® 
(1. 2. 4). Also Sara is described as having Mitra, Varuna, Candra 
or Surya as its father (1. 3. 1-5). It is used for regulating discharge 
of retained urine and constipation. The VSS* also mentions ^ara to 
be used as a sort of enema for urination. 

^ Bloomfield suggests that this should refer to Agni of the funeral pyre. But 
the sense seems to be that the plants should be spared by Fire from burning, so 
that the medicineman would use them. Cf. SBE Vol. XLII, pp. 578 ff. 

• Vaidya Sabdasindhu by Ume^acandra Gupta, Calcutta, 1894. (Henceforth 
referred to as VSS) p. 1026. 

* * See Whitney, Vol. 7, p. 3. Also Bloompibld, JAOS, Vol. xiii,*p. cxiii. 
Sfiyana interpretes tejana as venu^ a bamboo, but VSS loc. cit. gives it as a synonym 
of iota along with muHja, 

* Loc. ciu 
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(2) AsIknI, 

It is described as rdmd^ krsnd, raj am. All these are found to 
be the names of mit plant. ‘ Sayana understands the osadhi to be 
liaridrdy rdmd to be bhrngirdja^ krsnd to be indravdruni and dsikni to 
be nilt. It is used as a cure against white leprosy (1. 23). The 
plant is night-born. It is dark black and dusky. It gives colour and 
is rich in colour. It is addressed to stain leprosy and gray, spots on 
the body. It is asked to make the white spots fly away (1. 23. i-2). 
Its hiding place is dusky, so also is its residence. It cures leprosy 
in bone, in body, in skin and the white spots begotten of witchcraft 

(1. 23. 4). As the plant asikni or nili is dark in colour and its juice 

also being dark, the Atharvanic poet uses it in colouring the white 
leprosy spots on the body. It does not seem to possess any quality 
to cure leprosy as such. 

(3) Asuri 

It is the bile of Suparna, that was first born. Asuri having 
conquered Suparna and taken the bile from it, gave it to the trees 
for their colouring (1. 24. 1). The Asura-woman first made this 
remedy for leprosy and for making the skin of even and uniform 
colour. Sarupa (even-coloured) is her mother and Sarupa is her fatncr. 
Sayana^ takes these parents of Asuri to be bhumi and dyaus. Asuri 
makes this plant a cure against white leprosy (1. 24. 2-3). Syama is 

its another name. It produces even colour. It has to be taken out 

of the earth. It produces a new and uniform colour (1. 24. 4). VSS® 
mentions Asuri as a plant, but means thereby white or red mustard. 
Sayana gives a legend. The dark plant (ntlt, etc.) was the gall of the 
primordial bird, Suparna (winged). An Asura-woman engaged in 
battle with him and conquered. The gall captured from him, she 
gave to the trees such as wf/f, etc.* The word iydmd occurs as 
a synonym for ntll.^ Here again the medicinal quality of niJi or 
^ydmd^ is different from what is intended here. The Atharvanic 
poet must have taken into account the dark complexion of the leaves 
of the plant and must have attributed the function of ‘colouring’ the 
white leprous spots on the body of the plants. Medicinal qualities 

^ See VSSf pp. 893, 871, 619, 314, VSS does not mention asikni^ but alkika^ 
indigofera tinetoriaf see p. 3. 

^ See his comment of 1. 24. 3. 

® See p. 122; also see Dhanvantariya Nighantu of NARAYAiiiA Sarma. p. 146. 
(Henceforth referred to as DN.) 

^ See Sayaija on 1. 24. 1. The only difficulty in accepting this myth is 
the word jifd^ which he interprets as jitavati. Ludwig suggests jttva or jitam, 
Bloomfield, p. 268, remarks * In general asura stands for the hostile powers con- 
quered by the deva$\ Asuri is a name of a magic plant. See Magoun, A^P, 
X. 165. Weber considers Suparna as the Sun and Asuri the night. See Indischen 
Studen 1 , p. 418. 

» See VSS, p. 1072. « Cf. VSS, loc. cit. 
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of this plant .AsUri are* intended to cure cough, boils and erruptions 
of skins,^ They do not seem to be intended for curing leprosy or 
white spots on th^ body. 

• * (4) Tala^A (6. 15) 

This is the best of the herbs. All other trees are subject to it . 
(6. IS. 1). Just as Soma is the highest recepient of the offering, so 
is this Tajai^a among the trees (6. 15. 3). The highest position of 
Tala^a is utilised by the poet to effect a charm to be superior to all. 
Whosoever assails both hindered or otherwise be subject to thd 
person, who effects this charm. He should be the highest among men 
like the trees (6. 15. 2-3). Sayana considers that paldsa or parna ^ 
is the tree referred to here, as it is produced from Soma.^ Kausika® 
understands the reference to yava or barley. Paippaldda version of 
6. 15. 30, reads yava for taldid. This goes well with the purpose 
of the hymn, viz. tying of an amulet of barley as understood by 
Kau^ika. With the reading taldsd we may compare the herb taliia 
(Abies, webbiana or Pinus Webbiana or Flacourtia Caiaphracta). 
The name* talasa does not occur in the medical dictionaries. The 
plant talisd is used injuring cough, consumption, etc.^ 

(5) Abayu (6. 16) 

Vihalha is the name of its father. Madavati is the name of its 
mother (6. 16. 2). This plant is so benevolent that it even suffers 
destruction of itself, while conferring benefit on others.® Its juice is 
very strong. Sayana reads Avayu for Abayu and understands that 
the mustard plant is intended to be addressed. The mustard plant, 
eaten or not eaten has very very strong juice. Gruel made with 
the leaves of Abayu (mustard) is eaten (6. 16. 1). Kau^ika refers to 
the mustard plant as intended here for curing the eye-disease.® The 
plant removes the eye-disease, caused by demons such as tanvilikd^ 
ailabay babhrUy babhrukarna and dla. These names are of obscure 
meaning. Alasala, Silanala (Sayana reads Salanjala) and Milagala- 
^sala are the names of corn bearing shrubs. These cannot to traced in 
the medical dictionaries. Following Sayana and Kau^ika we can 
understand that these plants were used in a charm against 
eye-diseases.’ 

(6) Ke^avardhinI (16. 21) 

This remedy for growing hair is plucked from the earth, which 
is the highest of the three earths.® This is the most excellent of the 

i Cf. VSS, loc. cit. * See also TB 1. 1. 3. 10. » 19. 26. 

• Cf. VSS^ p. 493. Also see Rajanighanpu (referred to as RN henceforth) 
Chapter 6. 

* * See Bloomfield, p. 466. • 30. 1-6 * 

^ ’ Mads occurs in VSSy p. Ill as a name of dhdlaki tree. Babhru is a name 

of a kind of fever called tafinipdta. See VSSy p. 725. 

• The three world viz. prthivi, antarikfa and svarga* 
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remedies and the best of the plants. Soma (the moon) is its lord in 
the watches of the night and Lord Varuna among the gods. These 
hair-growing plants are rich in medicinal qualities and generally 
bestow on the patients their benefits. They strengthen and increase 
the hair. The hymn does not refer to any special plant as such, to 
‘bring about the growth of hair. Sayana^ refers to haridrd as the 
plant referred to. Kau^ika^ explains the symbolism in this medical 
rite by comparing the growth of hair on the head with the trees 
growing on the earth and burning the plants growing under the trees. 
VSS® mentions a creeper by name Ke^avardhini and calls it as 
mahdhald creeper. 

(7) Sami (6. 30) 

It is a tree of great leaves. It is increased by rta and rain. 
The blessed one (Sami) is prayed to be kind to the hair (6. 30. 3). 
With loosened hair, it causes intoxication and makes a man ridicu- 
lous. With hundred branches it is prayed to grow on as the trees 
round about it are cut off (6. 30. 2). According to VSS* Sami 
{Prosopis spicigerd) is injurious to the hair. It is described as kesa- 
manthaniy keiahantru The purpose of the hymn seems to be to 
praise Sami to be kind to the hair on the head and save a man from 
being laughed at in their absence, 

(8) PUTUDRU 

This plant is used to cure a person, who is seriously ill and is 
almost in a dying state. It is the body of Agni. It kills demons 
and rivals. This wonder remedy cures diseases (8. 2. 28). VSS® 
refers to the plant Putadru and identified it with paldsa tree. Sayana 
reads Putatru. Kausika (58. 15) seems to refer to Putudaru by the 
word Putudru. It is explained by Kesava as devaddra. At any rate 
it does not seem to have such wonderful powers to raise a man from 
the darkness of death, as it is expected to do from the contents of 
the hymn (6. 2). 

(9) JiVANTi 

This herb is preserving, overpowering and powerful. It is 
invoked to save a man who is dangerously ill, perhaps from con- 
sumption or disturbance in three humours of the body (8. 2. 6).® 

(10) JIvalA 

Jivala is also a plant used to cure a dangerously ill person 

( 8 . 2 . 6 ).’ 

1 See SSyana on 16, 21. 2. * See 30. 8-10. 

® See p. 319. * See p. lOH. 

» See p. 690. « See VSS, p. 46?^ 

’ Whitney does not seem to take these words to be the names of plants. 
Bloomfield takes ‘them to be the names of the plants. Sayana understands the 
plant patd intended here. PPP adds arundhati in the last part of the stanza. So 
according to PPP arundhati plant is intended here. 
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(11) The creeper of Kanva 

This creeper increases life. It is famous for curing all 
diseases. It pacifies all unseen calamities on the life of a person (6. 
52. 3^ Sayana understands the creeper of Kanva to be fianta or 
Sami. 

(12) Madhu 

This plant is born of honey. It is intended to make the speech, 
thought and actions of a person pleasant and sweet (1. 34. 1. 3), 
Sayana explains that the plant is produced from honey. It is also 
named as Madhulaka (1. 34. 2). VSS^ mentions a plant by name 
Madhuka {Bassia latifolid). Its qualities are the same as those of 
Madhu. It is chewed while entering in an assembly to win success 
in dispute, according to Kausika (38, 17\ An amulet of licorice wood 
{mddhugha) is put on by the bride-groom, fastening it with thread 
coloured red with lac and is put in the little finger so that the knot 
is inside.* Thus the plants Madhu, Madhula and Madhula have the 
same eflFect i.e. to be pleasing and sweet to others. Medicinally 
speaking, ‘the plant has the quality to produce the intended effect. 

(13) Madhula (5. 15). 

It is born of rta and is rich in rta. It is called upon to make 
the person sweeter (5. 15. 1). Kausika (19. 1) empolys the hymn 
and the plant in curing the diseases of cattle. The same plant has 
been used as a remedy against stinging insects (7. 56. 2). It also 
removes the poison of the cross-lined (tirascirdji) snake, black snake, 
adder, and kankaparvan snake (7. 56. 1). This use of the plant to 
cure poisonous bites does not seem to be warranted by the medical 
treatises.® A plant by name Madhura is identified with a plant 
Satavari.^ 

(14) Sahasrakanda (2. 7). 

This plant is born of gods and is hated by mischief-mongers. 
It effaces all curses, whether they have come from the rival, 
•sister or Brahmana (2. 7. 1-2). Its root is in heaven and is spread 
on the earth. It is invoked to grant protection on all sides. It has 
thousand shoots, hence it is called Sahasrakanda (2. 7. 3). Sahasra- 
kanda is the name of white durvd plant, which is used as a cure 
against the attacks of evil spirits.® 

(15, 16, 17) Arjunakanda, Yava and Tila (2. 8). 

Out of these three Arjunakanda or Arjuna tree is used m 
removing the Ksetriya disease. It is accompanied by the white stalks 

• 1 P. 780. * Kau4ika 76. 8. » VSS, p. 780-81. 

* RN, 3, 4, 7 and 11. It is sweet and is used to cure diseases arising from cough, 
wind and bile. It increases virile power of a person. See VSS p. 1023. 

» P.69. 
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of barley and blossom with sesame of the sesame. VSS^ describes 
the Arjuna tree {tarminalia Arjuna or Pentaptera Arjuna) as curing 
consumption and poisoned blood. This seems to be the meaning of 
the Ksetriya disease. 

(18) Pr^niparnI (2. 25). 

The goddess Pr^niparni confers prosperity on men and causes 
distress to Nirrti. It is a formidable devourer of the , domonic 
creatures called Kanvas, which eat away the embryo of women. The 
plant is very powerful (2. 25. 1). It was bom powerful (2. 25. 1-3). 
The goddess Pr^niparnT is invoked to drive away the Kanvas to the 
mountains and to go after burning them. Sayana paraphrases the 
term Pr^niparm as Citraparni. VSS* notes Citraparni as the 
synonym for Pr^niparni. It is used against burning fever, cough, 
dysentery and every-day-fever. In the AV also it is used against 
Kanvas, who drink the blood of a person and take away the normal 
and life {jivitayopanay 2. 25. 4). 

(19) PAta (2. 27). 

It overpowers and overcomes the opponents in disputation and 
makes them sapless (2. 27. 1). Eagle discovered and a swine dug 
it out (2. 27. 2). Indra put it on his arm and consumed it to defeat 
the Asuras (2. 27. 3, 4). VSS® describes the plant Palala plant as 
stephania hernandifolia. Its skin is hairy and has white flowers. 
Kausika (38. 18-21) employs Pata for the purpose, given in the hymn. 
Its root seems to have been used (2. 27. 2). 

(20) A PLANT USED IN WINNING THE LOVE OF A WOMAN (2. 30. 3-5) 

Sayana points out that the bark of a tree, a piece of reed, salve, 
and pieces of Kustha plant are to be powdered and mixed with ghee. 
This mixture is to be applied to the body of a woman, whom one 
loves. Kausika (35. 21) explains the rite as follows: two chips of 
a tree and a creeper on it, an arrow, sthakara-^ovfdtTy salve, kusthay 
sweet wood and stalk of grass torn by wind are all powdered and 
mixed with ghee and used as before. So the plant referred to, seems 
to be stalk of grass {trna). 

(21) A PLANT USED IN RECOVERING VIRILITY (4. 4). 

Varuna lost his virility. To recover it, Gandharvas dug up this 
plant (its root). It makes the member erect and stout. It makes him 
full of energy (4. 4. 1-3). The plant is the sap of waters. It is first 
borii among all forest trees. It is the brother of Soma. It is the 
lusty force of black antelope (4. 4. 5). Sayana understands the plant 


* P. 694. 


1 VSS, p. 554 and RN, S. 


» P. 652. 
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referred to as. the root of Kapitthaka tree {Feronia elephantim), VSS‘ 
mentions among others aquahtyof this tree to increase virile power. 

(22) Varana or VaranAvatI (Crateava roxbughuy 4. 7). 

In this plant* nectar is sprinkled. With that, poison in the body ^ 
is warded off (4. 7. 1). The poison becomes powerless in all 
directions (4. 7. 2). If a person through hunger has eaten a gruel 
containing poisonous substance the plant called Madavatl removes 
the intoxicating effect of the poison (4. 7. 4). It is purchased with 
straw-broom, garments and skins. It is a thing for barter. It is dug 
up with spade (4. 7. 6). The plant Mada is identified with Dhalaki. 
It ‘has got the quality of curing a person of poison and causing' 
intoxication. It is the same as Madavatl. At 6. 85. 1 the plant 
Varana is described as a divine tree. It wards off yaksma entering in 
the body of a person. 

(23) RohinI (4. 12). 

It is called Rojiani because it grows blood. It grows the 
severed bojne, puts together marrow, blood, joints and flesh (4. 12. 
1, 3). Similarly if one* has fallen into a pit and been crushed or if a 
stone, hurled at him, has hit him, the plant is called upon to cure it 
(4. 12. 7). Arundhati has been called Rohani which may be identified 
with Candana, or sandal wood.^ Arundhati seems to be the name of 
a climbing plant having healing properties.® The commentator 
understands Idksdy as the healing substance used here. This name 
however, does not occur in the present hymn. (4. 12). 

(24) ApAmArga {Achyranthis aspera) 

The plant is all-conquering. It is the mistress of all remedies. 
It is possessed of thousand powers (4. 17. 1). It is possessed of 
lustre like the day and night (4. 18. 1).® The plant kills natural and 
artificial enemies (4. 19. 1).’ The plant is said to have been dis- 

^ P. 203. 

, • All western commentators take the term Varanavatl as the name of a river. 

It does not appear to be so, as the plant by name Varan i and Varupa are found in 
VSS, pp. .939-40. Sayana interpretes it as a plant. 

3 VSS, p. 573. ‘ VSS. p. 903. 

^ Whitney, AV, Vol. I, p. 166. 

® I have followed Savana, who points out in the verse the brilliancy of the 
plant. Bloomfield pp. 70 and 396, and Whitney, p. 181, translate differently, taking 
the a, 6 of 4. 18. 1 as general statement. Bloomfield (Ioc. cit.) remarks ‘The 
Atharvanist loves to point out cosmic correspondences and harmonies as the founda- 
tions of his own righteous undertakings *. 

’’ This is S5yapa*s way of interpretation in which he points out that the I^lant 
kills two types of enemies, ahandhu and jawi, latter of which means the enemies from 
the blood relations. Bloomfield pp. 71 and 397 and Whitney p. 183 take differently. 
Bloomfield (Ioc. cit.) remarks that the plant has a double role of destroyer of enemies 
and protector of friends. He acouses Sayana of having erroneously derived the word 
kft in abandhukft from the root kart to cut. But the root is kyt to cut, and not kart. 
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covered by Suparna (the divine eagle), and is said to have been dug 
by hog with its snout (5. 14. 1). The'" plant has been blessed by a 
Brahmana, by name Kanva, the son of Nrsad. It goes like a strong army 
fearing nothing wherever it goes (4. 19. 2). It goes at the head of 
the plants, spreading lustre. It rescues the innocent and kills the 
demonic persons (4. 19. 3). In the beginning the gods drove off the 
Asuras with the help of the plant. Hence the plant is called Apamarga 
(wiping out). It has hundred branches and cuts to pieces the 
enemies. Its father’s name is Vibhindan (splitting apart, 4. 19. *4-5). 
Great lustre, produced from this plant spread over the earth. It 
became witchcraft {krtyarupam). The blazing lustre assaults the doer 
of the witchcraft (4. 19. 6). It grows backward and has its fruits also 
backwards (4. 19. 7). It is called the lord of the plants (4. 19. 8). 

Following the etymological meaning of Apamarga {ap-tnrja) the 
plant has been used in warding off or wiping off diseases, enemies, 
demons and sins. The plant, conquering the enemies, demons 
and sins, repells the curses (4. 17. 2). It smites the witchcraft, 
which men have made in raw-vessel or in a blue-red vessel, or 
in raw flash (4. 17. 3). Evil dreaming, evil-living, all ill-named and 
ill- voiced demons are smitten away with the help of the plant. It 
removes death by hunger and thrust. Also it removes defeat at the; dice 
(4. 17. 5-7). It removes Ksetriya disease and all witchcraft-makers 
(4. 18. 7). It wipes away the sin of being associated with black- 
toothed, ill-nailed and mutilated person (7. 65. 3). 

Thus this plant is possessed of numerous powers capable of 
removing diseases and witchcraft. It is thus both magical and 
medicinal. It has got divine associations and birth. 

Sayana considers that SahadevI is the plant addressed in these 
hymns^ along with Darbha and Apamarga. The name SahadevI does 
not occur in the hymns. The word sahamdnd occurs at (4. 17. 2), but it 
is not a proper name. VSS^ mentions the various medicinal qualities 
of this plant. The plant SahadevI has been mentioned by VSS.^ It 
is used as a cure against typhoid, gastric diseases, piles and heart 
diseases. Darbha plant will be subsequently treated indepen dantly. 

(25) SadampuspA (4. 20). 

This is a divine herb. It enables the wearer of its amulet to see 
through sky, atmosphere and on earth (4. 20. 1). It is the pupil of 
the Divine Eagle. ^ It has descended on this earth from the Divine 
Eagle (the heaven) for the benefit of the human beings, like a wearied 
bride on the comfortable coach (4. 20. 3). It is also the eye of 
Ka^yapa and of the four-eyed bitch (4. 20. 7). The thousand eyed 

* See SAyana’s introduction to 4. 17. The hymns are 4. 17, 18, 19. 

« P. 41. ® 1110. 

* Divine Suparna is A«ni according to BloOmfield, See J AOS, XVI. p. 1. 
Grill considers him to be the sun. See his translation of 4. 20. 
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god^ is invoked to put the amulet of the plant in the ri^ht hand of 
the operator of the magic (4. *20. 4). The plant is addressed as god 
of thousand eyes (4. 20. 5). It enables to see all creatures (4. 20. 2), 
c6udra 'and Aryan (4. 20. 3), Kimidins (4. 20. 4) and Pisacas 
(4. 20. 6). 

VSS refers to a plant called Sadapuspa.* I'he herb Sadam- 
puspa does not occur in the medical treatise. 

' (26) Aja^rngI (4. 37). 

It is described as a milky and thorny plant with a front, cooked 
figure like a ram’s horn.® With the help of this plant the Atharvans, 
Ka^yapa, Kanva and Agastya killed the Raksasas (4. 37. 1). It is the 
mightiest of the plants and herbs. It has got pointed horns with 
which it pierces the Apsarasas (4. 37. 6). It drives away the demons 
with its smell (4. 37. 2), and crushes and overcomes the Pisacas, who 
devour avakd reeds, burn and spread their little light in the waters 
(4. 37. 10). 

(27) Kusjha ^Sausurca amiculata or costus spectostis). 

As has been rightly said by Bloomfield,* next to the Soma 
plant, the, Kustha is one of the most valued members of the Vedic 
flora. Its motfjer’s name is Jivala (lively) and father’s name in Jivanta 
(living, 19. 39. 3). It is the best of the plants like a bull among the 
cattle and tiger among the beasts of prey (19. 39. 4). It was be- 
gotten along with Soma thrice by Sambhu Angiras, Adityas and all 
gods (19. 39. 5). The plant is a protecting god, coming from the 
Himavat mountain. It has three names Kustha, Naghamara (no-death) 
and Nagharisa (no-harm, 19. 39. 1-2). It is a universal remedy 
against fever. Asvattha-tree is the residence of the gods in the third 
heaven from here. There this amrta or the flower of amrta (6. 95. 2) 
was sighted. There it was born (19. 39. 6; 5. 43; 6. 95. 1). 'Phus 
from the celestial Asvattha-tree, this plant, the amrta itself was born 
of the Angirasas and gods. It was then brought to the earth, 
A golden ship with golden tackle moved on the heaven. The golden 
ship glided down on the peak of the Himavat mountain (5. 4. 4). The 
paths were golden, so were the oars and the ships (6. 5. 4. 5). On 
this earth, the nectar was born there. It thus hails from the 
Himalaya, which is brooding place of the eagle (5. 4. 2). It is thus 
born of the gods and is a dear friend of Soma (5. 4. 7). It is sprung 
in the north from the Himavat mountain and is carried to the east 
for the people. 'Phere the excellent varieties of Kustha were distri-' 
buted (5. 4. 8). The name of the plant and of its father is ‘excellent’ 

• 

^ According to Bloomfield p. 402, Agni is meant here. 

* P. 109ff. It is identified with Arka tree {Calotropis gigantia). It has none 
of the magical qualities of Sadarripu^pa. 

» VSS, p. 17: 


* AV, p. 414. 
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{uttama^ 5, 4. 9). It removes consumption, fever, female demons and 
also cures pain in the head, eye and any kilment in the body. It is thus 
the universal remedy, divine in its power in curing diseases (5. 4.- 10). 
It cures fever that comes on each third day, which comes without 
interval and that comes yearly (19. 39. 10). It is also used in a salve 
to effect love or harmony (6. 102. 3). It was well-known as such, 
since long; for, formerly Iksvaku Kamya (a son of Kama), Vasa and 
Afsya knew it (19. 39. 9).^ 

Kustha is a plant of very great usefulness. It was born in the 
north and was carried to the east, where it had many varieties. It 
seems it was a divine remedy against all sorts of malarial fevers in 
the jungles of the east. It is no wonder that the plant was deified 
and was raised to the position of nectar and brother of Soma. 

VSS^ points out that the plant Kustha cures all gastric 
complaints, wounds, cough and leprosy. 

(28) LaksA (5. 5, Cocus lacea). 

Bloomfield remarks that the Atharvan poets signalize with 
great predilection their knowledge of the power of any substance, 
which they employ by stating that this knowledge extends to the 
father, mother and other relatives of the substance.® This remark 
applies very well to the geneology of the healing plant Laksa. Its 
mother is Ratri (night); its father is Nabhas (cloud); its grand father 
is Aryaman. The plant is the sister of the gods (5.5. 1). It is the 
sister of waters and has wind as soul (5. 5. 7). Its father is the son 
of a maiden (5. 5. 8). Its name Silaci {PPP reads Siladi 5. 5. 1), 
Sparani (winning — Whitney) or Arundhati (5. 5. 5), Jayanti (con- 
quering) and Pratyatisthanti (firmly founded 5. 5. 3), or Niskrti 
(relief, 5. 5. 6). It climbs from tree to tree like a lustful woman after 
a man (5. 5. 3). On the auspicious Plaksa-tree {ficus infectoria)^ 
or Asvattha-tree {ficus religiosa) or Khadira-tree {acacia catechu) or 
Dhava-tree {grislea tomentosa) or Nyagrodha {ficus indica) or Parna 
tree {buled frondosa) it grows (5. 5. 5). It has golden colour or sun 
colour. It is very lovely and handsome. It has got hairy stein 
(5. 5. 7). It is brown like a goat. With the blood of a brown horse 
of Yama it is sprinkled (5.5, 8). It fell down from the blood of the 
horse and ran to the trees and turned into a winged brook. It cures 
wounds. It is the support of all men (5. 5. 2). He, who drinks it 
lives. It cures the wound caused by staff, by an arrow or by fire 
(5. 5. 4). It goes to the heart and cures it (5. 5. 6). 

^ Except about Iksvaku, all other names are differently deciphered. Whitney 
p. 961, reads Ku§thakamya, for Ku$tha and Kamya, making it a proper name. 
Whitney and Bloomfield read Vayasa and Matsya for Va Vasa and Yam Atsya* 
which is found in the padapdpha. Obviously both these scholars have gone against 
the padapdpha* Sayai^a takes Kamya to be the son of Kama. He takes Yamisya 
Vasa, a man Vasa having the mouth like that of Yama. This is also against padapdpha, 

* P. 298. * Bloomfield, AV p. 419. 
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Thus Atharvan, the traditional seer of the hymn explains the 
divine origin, red colour and curing power of the planf laksa. It is 
also called Arundhati repeatedly. 

(29) Arundhati (6. 59). 

This plant is all-formed, well proportioned, and giving life. 
With all-gods it comes to the help of the cattle, cows giving milk 
and not giving milk, giving vigour to them (6. 59. 1) and makes the 
cow’ stalls rich in milk and men, free from yaksma (6. 59. 2). It 
wards off the missile of Rudra discharged against the cattle (6. 59. 3). 
Sayana identified this plant with Sahadevi.^ It is also identified with 
one by name Jivala. VSS® does not give any medicinal qualities of 
this plant. This seems to be another type of Arundhati plant. 

(30) PippALi (6. 109). 

The Asuras buried this medicinal herb down, but ^he gods took 
it up repeatedly (6. 109. 3). From the time of its birth they all 
agreed in its qualities (6. 109. 2). The gods prepared this remedy 
for wounds, bruises, and all diseases arising out of wind or gas 
(6. 109. 1-3). 

Pippali {piper longum) is used against gastric complaints.* 

(31) CiPUDRU (6. 128). 

This point is used in curing abscess, baldsa (cough), flow of 
blood, neuralgia in the limbs, ears and eyes, pain in' the heart, and 
yakpna. It also cures the boils that grow in the armpit due to the 
disease called baldsa (cough and asthama, 6. 127. 1-3). Sa3ana 
understands the plant to be Palasa (butea frondosa) as intended in this 
hymn. Kau^ika (26. 34) follows Sayana in this respect. VSS® and 
BP® employ this plant against cough, biles and impurity of blood. 
The plant Cipudru is not noticed in the Indian medical books. Nor 
do we find it as a synonym for Palana tree. 

* (32) NitatnI (6. 136). 

The plant is a goddess, bom on the divine earth. It is dug up 
from the ground to be used for growing hair. The medicine 
produced from the plant is expected to fix the old hair, grow new 
ones and make them longer, when they grew up. This all-healing 
herb is sprinkled on the head to prevent the falling of hair, along 
with their roots (6. 136. 1-3). This plant cannot be traced in the 
Indian medical books. The plant Kesavardhini’ has been already 
treated. 

^ P. 914. • For Sahadevi see under Apamarga. 

» P. 66. * VSS, p. 673. ® P. 646. 

• Bhavaprakdia (hereafter referred to as BP) of BhAvamisra, edited by NAnal, 
Poona 1929, p. m. ’ Sec. 6. 
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(33) A PLANT TO GROW HAIR (6. 137). 

This plant was dug out of the earth by Jamadagni for his 
daughter. It was brought from the house of Asita b,y Vitahavya 
(6. 137. 1). Sayana takes Asita to be a sage with dark hair. This 
plant is employed to make the hair long like reins or arms stretched 
or reed, on the head. I'he plant is invoked to fix the root, to draw^ 
out the ends and expand the middle of the hair. It also makes the 
hair black (6. 137. 2-3). 

(34) A HERB TO MAKE A MAN IMPOTENT (6. 138). 

'rhis is a well-known herb, best of all. It is invoked to make 
a man impotent and that he should begin putting on woman’s head- 
dress. He should have female organ and hair on his head. His inale 
organ is crushed and the man becomes a eunuch (6. 138. 1-5). The 
plant is not mentioned in the hymn. The commentator does not 
mention it. fCausika (48. 32) gives the magical practice to accompany 
the recital of this hymn. He does not mention the plant used, but 
he refers to the fruits of Kakuca tree to be used in the rite. 

(35) NyastikA (6. 139). 

This plant is used in a magical rite to arouse passionate love in 
the mind of a woman. Literally the word Nyastika means, ‘clinging 
down to the ground’. It is a plant which brings luck. Its hundred 
branches go up and thirty-three times spread downwards. 

It has thousand leaves (6. 139. 1). It is twany in colour. It is 
lovely to look at. It is invoked to cause affection, kindle love and 
draw the woman towards the man, who loves her (6. 139. 5). Fhe 
heart oi the woman, along with mouth, is dried up for the sake of the 
man and is attracted towards him (6. 139. 2). 

VSS'does not mention this plant. Sayana^ refers to the plant 
as Sahkhapuspika. VSS* notes down a plant by name Sankhapuspa 
[Andropogon acicularturn). hhe plant has been described as increasing 
virile power and removing mental diseases. It also removes the 
hostile influences of ghosts and evil spirits.® It is thus possible that 
the Sankhapuspika is the herb intended here. 

(36) A plant used in a rite to secure the love of a man (7. 38). 

Sayana and Kausika (36. 12) understand the plant to be 
Sauvarcala by name. Fhis herb is dug dut of the ground (7. 38. la). 
Iiidra was seduced with the help of this herb by an Asura- woman 
from the gods'^ (7. 138. 2). The face of the plant is turned to Soma, 
Surya and all gods (7. 138. 3). It causes tears in the eyes of the 

^ See his comment on 6 . 139, 1. 

• P. 1018. * Loc. cit. 

^ Sankhdyana BrdhtnatM Xlll. 4 and Kdthaka Samhitd XI It# 5, 
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lover. It causes return of the lover, who has gone away and 
causes joy to him when he comes near the lady of his love (7. 38. led). 
With the help of the plant the lover is subjected to his beloved and 
nj^akes her dear to him (7. 38. 2cd). The lover thus absolutely 
belongs to the lady of his love and cannot even talk with any other 
woman (7. 36. 4). Even if the lover is beyond the haunts of people 
or beyond the rivers, this herb brings him as it were bound to the 
lady, who doves him (7. 38. 5). VSS^ refers to salt by name 
Sauvafcala {sachal salt). He does not iiiention a plant of its name. . 
Among its qualities VSS^ points out that it is fragrant and pleasing 
to the taste. 

(37) Tustika (7. 114). 

This is used in a charm against a rival woman. PPP reads the 
plant to be Tristika. The commentator explains it as ‘causing burn- 
ing sensation \ He gives the other name of the plant as Banaparni.^ 
Kau^ika (36. 38) gives the same name. I'he plant is kf^pt on the 
bed where the man and her rival are expected to sleep. The plant is 
invoked to make the woman hateful to the man and cut off the rival 
woman (7. 114. 1). The plant Tustika is rough and poisonous. So 
the woman would be treated as poisonous by the man and should be 
avoided by him (7. 114. 2). VSS^ refers to the plant as Sarapuhkha 
(Tephrosia purpura) and Banapuhkha (cf. Sayana’s suggestion of 
Bandparnt).^ But none of them can be said to possess any quality for 
which it is used here in the magical rite. 

(38) Gugglu (19. 38). 

Sayana and the Aundha edition of AV reads Gulgulu for 
Gugglu. It has got fragrant odour, which is medicinal. It is taken 
out from the river or the ocean. It removes yaksma, curse and injury 
(1>. 38. 1-2). VSS® reads Guggulu. It is used against diseases in 
old age, cough and gastric diseases. 


(39) VrIhi and Yava 

These two are used in a rite for curing yaksma. I'he barley 
(yava) is sown with six or eight yokes. With the barley the 
complaint in the body of the patient is removed (6. 91. 1). PPP in 
(6. 91. 3cd) invokes waters in addition to the barley to remove the 
physical complaints of the patient. To a person, who is dangerously 
suffering from yaksma^ rice and barley are given. They are invoked 
to be propitious to the patient and to make him free from baldia 
(coygh), driving away the yaksma and distress (8. 2. 18). Poison in 
the food, drinks and milk consumed by the patient is thus removed. 
Day, and night he is guarded against the demons, who intend to 


1 P. 1156. 


8 

5 


Sayana, on 7. 114. 1. 


P. 732. 


l 


• Lbc. cit. 

* P. 1026. 
« P. 373. 
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devour him. Thus he should be free from the dangerous disease of 
yaksma and baldsa and enjoy the life ‘for hundred years. The rain 
and herb should be pleasant to him (8. 2. 19-21). BP^ gives all 
details of Yava and Vrihi and points out that they should be used 
against cough and blood diseases and in general to increase the 
strength of the body. 

(40) Baja (8. 6). 

PPP reads Java. It is used in a magical rite to guard^a pregnant 
woman from demons and diseases. Various demons* harass a 
pregnant woman by causing embryonic diseases. Baja is called 
upon not to allow to creep them down between the thighs of the 
pregnant woman (8. 6. 3 ). From the pudenda {muska) and buttocks 
of the pregnant woman, the Asura, who is black, hairy, born with 
tuft, snouted and the niggard, is caused to be expelled with the help 
of the herb (8. 6. 6). The brown Baja causes to disappear also the 
flesh-eating demonic, non-Aryan, who goes on producing sound Ai)- 
kis like a dog (8. 6. 7). Baja causes to disappear the invisible 
eunuchs who sleep in dream with the pregnant woman as her 
father or brother (8. 6. 7). The herb Baja ako removes the chances 
of the miscarriage or the still-birth (8. 6. 9). In the evening round 
the house of the pregnant woman sometimes the evil spirits, having 
the noise like donkeys, such as kusulasy kuksilay kakubhuy kanimay 
srimay are chased away by Baja (8. 6. 10). The herb Baja is also 
called upon to oust the eunuchs, who try to approach the pregnant 
woman as if she were their wife (8. 6. 16). The brown Baja also 
removes the Gandharvas, who cause the child die as soon as it is 
born. To defend herself against attacks by the evil spirits on her 
body and the embryo, the pregnant woman is asked to carry the two 
stalks of white and brown Baja under the knot of his garment 
( 8 . 6 . 20 ). 

Sa^^ana explains the herb Baja as Sarsapa (mustard), Brassica 
campestris. VSS® notes the word Sarsapa and points out among other 
qualities as removing poison, evil beings and skin diseases. However, 
it never mentions the Sarsapa as particularly useful against the mis- 
carriage or as connected with the embryonic troubles of a pregnant 
woman. 

(41) Saktu (7. 45). 

This is ,a medicine against jealousy. It is brought from a distant 
country from a river, to be used against a person burning like ordinary 
fire or the fire of conflagration (7. "45. 1-2). Sayana on 7. 45 
points out that the medicine is the herbal remedy called Saktu 

A Pp. 190-191. 

*** A number of demons or evil beings are mentioned such as dun^dmvy diMa, 
vatsapOy paldla, anupaldlCy iarku, koka, malmcula, palijaka, direfa, vavrivdsus 
(wrapped up), uk^agriva (bear-necked) pramilana (winking one). See 8. 6. 1-2. 

• P. iao8. 
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mixture. VSS^‘ points out that Saktu is a mixture of powders of rice, 
barley and fried grains (laja): 

(42) MekhalA (6. 133). 

Mekhala is a girdle made of munja grass. It is used in the rite 
of sorcery as a waist-band.'* The god (dtva) bound this girdle for 
carrying the rite to successful end (6. 133. 1). It is a weapon of the 
sages. It* partook of the first vow. It kills the heroes (6. 133. *2). 
Mekhala is the daughter of Faith, born of Penance. She is the sister 
of the seers who produced all beings. The girdle is invoked to grant 
thought, wisdom, penance, Indra’s power and long life (6. 133. 4-5). 

(43) Parna amulet (3. 5). 

The amulet of Parna tree, also called Palasa tree is tied for 
securing lustre, strength, life, wealth and prosperity.® The amulet of 
Parna tree contains vigour of the gods and milk of the herb 
(3. 8. Ic). The amulet is dear to the gods, who kept it concealed in 
the trees (3. 5. 3ab). It has the formidable lustre of Soma. It is 
given by Indra and is controlled by Varuna (3. 5. 4). It is tied on 
for securing splendour (3. 5. Id), for securing wealth, domain, and 
superiority in the sphere of the kingdom (3. S. 2), for long life 
(3. 5. 3d), of hundred autumns (3. 5. 4d) and for becoming superior 
in patronage and knowledge (3. 5. 5). The amulet is invoked to make 
submissive the fishermen, the chariotmakers, the smiths, all people 
round about, the kings, the makers of the kings such as ministers, 
the Sutds^ and the grdmanis, the leaders of the village (3. 5. 7). The 
Parna is an armour for protecting the body. It is a hero. It is tied 
on with the lustre of the sun (3. 5. 8). VSS^ points out that Pala4a, 
the other name of Parna, buiia frondosUy is one of the very important 
trees. Its seeds remove skin diseases. However medicinally 
this amulet has not that value which it is expected to have it 
magically. 

RV (4. 26-27) refers to the origin of Parna. A divine archer, 
who was guarding the Soma shoots shot at the eagle that attempted 
to rob Soma. The eagle lost its feather, which fell down on the 
ground turning itself into a Parna tree.® All this information is 
intended to show that the Parna tree is derived from the heaven and is 
connected with Soma. This brings sanctity to the tree and its 
consequent use in the magical amulet.’ 

1 P. 1081. 

* Sayan’s introduction to 6. 133 and Kau^ika 47. 14-15. 

* S§yai>a*8 introduction to 3, 5. 

* Sutas arc born of K^atriya from a Brahmana woman. Sayana ori 3. 5. 7, 
* or they mean a class of the charioteers. But the word Sutas may mean the bards, 

who used to sing glories of the kings at their courts. 

» P. 646. , • JfAOS Yol. XVI, 20, 24. 


^ Bloomfield, p. 331. 
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(44) SrAKTYA AIVIULET 

rhis amulet is used to counteract witchcraft. The hymn (2. X 1) 
points out that the amulet of Sraktya tree is krtyd (witchcraft) to 
counteract other witchcraft. It is a missile and a weapon (2. 11. 1). 
It is a pratisaray a charm to revert the witchcrafts of others (2. 11. 2). 
The amulet is a wise patron, the protection of the body and 
bestower of splendour (2. 11. 4). It is bright, shining and Auminous 
(2. 11. 5). It is invoked to conjure against him who hates the wearer 
and whom he hates (2. 11. 3). It enables the wearer of the amulet 
to be superior to all, crossing all equals (2. 11. 1). In the same 
vain the amulet of Sraktya tree is glorified at 8. 5. With this 
amulet Indra killed Vrtra. He defeated the Asuras and conquered 
the heaven and earth and four quarters (8. 5. 3). The amulet is heroic 
and is tied on a hero. It is very powerful. It kills rivals and over- 
powers all witchcrafts, whether tliey may be of the Angirasas or 
Asuras or self-made or made by others (8. 5. 2, 9). Agni, Soma, 
Brhaspati, Savitr and Indra testify to this effect. All gods, who are 
controlled by the witchcraft-maker, with the help of the pratisara 
drive off the krtyds (8 5. 5). The amulet is an all-round defence 
(8. 5. 8). The Sraktya is the best of the herb and the wearer of the 
amulet of this tree becomes like a bull or a tiger or a lion. Indra 
and other gods tie the amulet on him for defence. He is not injured 
by the Gandharvas nor by the Apsarasas nor by the mortals 
(8. 5. 10-13). The Seer Kasyapa created and inspired the amulet. 
Indra bore it on his arm like a human being. It is a defence of the 
gods (8. 5. 14). If any one attempts to smite the wearer of the 
amulet by means of witchcraft or consecrations or sacrifices, the 
amulet assumes the power of the hundred-jointed thunderbolt 
(8. 5, 15). Indra deposits manliness in this amulet and gods enter in 
it for securing long life of hundred years for the wearer (8. 5. 21). 
It is a divine amulet and yields miraculous efl'ect of granting long 
life, protection and vigour (8. 5. 20). 

Sayana^ designates the amulet of Sraktya or Sraktya as a Tilaka 
tree. Weber ^ derives the word Sraktya, from Sraktya, a corner and 
calls it many sided amulet, hence he thinks it to be made of polished 
jewel or crystal. However there is the evidence of Sayana and 
ICau^ika (39. 1) to show that it is one of the holy trees. 

(45) Darbha (19. 28-3i), 32, 33). 

Darbha is a herb of hundred joints and of thousand leaves, 
formidable and difficult to be shaken from its place (19. 32. 1). It 
grows pn the earth. Its tuft is in the heaven (19. 32. 3). Darbha 
is spread over the three heavens and the three earths (19. 32. 4). As 

• 

^ Sayapa*8 introduction to 2, 11. and BloomfieLd JAOS xiii, p. cxxxii. 

* Indischen Studien xiii. 163. 
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soQH as it was born, Darbha made the earth firm and supported the 
atmosphere and heaven (19.»32. 9). It became the foremost of the 
plants (19. 32. 10). It is worth thousands. It is rich in milk. It 
contains the fire of waters and the essence of plants. It is a divine 
amulet (19. 33. 1). It is unstirred, yet stirring others (19. 33. 2). It 
goes across the earth with vehemence. It occupies a charming place' 
on the sacrificial altar at the time of sacrifice. The sages bear Darbha 
as the purifier {pavitra, 19. 33. 2). Darbha is the sharp King of 
mighty power, killing demons. It belongs to all men. It is the vigour 
and formidable strength of the gods (19. 33. 4). Darbha is born of 
gods (19. 32. 7). When the ocean roared and Parjanya with Vidyut 
thundered, from that (Parjanya) a golden drop was born. From that 
Darbha was born (19. 30. 5). Darbha is a plant of many roots that 
go down to the sea and arise out of the earth (6. 43. 2). 

The amulet of Darbha is tied to destroy the rivals and haters. 
It is invoked to burn against, split, cut off, pierce, obstruct, grind, 
crush and kill the rivals and haters (19. 28-29). It is used to secure 
long life and death only in old age (19. 30. 1). It is called the 
defence of gods and^Indra. It is Brahmanaspati. It has hundred 
defences which protect kingdom. It increases the dominion and 
protects the body (19. 30. 3-4). It affords excellent protection. 
None can dare to touch his hair or give blows on his chest, when he 
puts on the amulet of Darbha of uncut leaves (19. 32. 2). The 
amulet overpowers the rivals, hostile plotters and enemies. It brings 
about friendship with many. It enables the wearer ‘to win men to 
his side. It makes the wearer dear to Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, to 
Sudra and Arya and to whomsoever one desires (19. 32. 8). Darbha 
amulet is also employed to remove the wrath or fury of men, one’s 
own or of stranger, Darbha is called one which removes and appeases 
the fury (6. 43. 1). 

(46) Satavara amulet 

The amulet of Satavara tree is a golden bull (19. 36. Sab). It 
generates hundred heroes (19. 36. 4ab). With its two horns^ it 
thrusts away the demons, with its roots the female witchcraft makers 
and with its middle, Yaksma which is small and great and noisy. All 
these are destroyed by this amulet (19. 36. 2, 4). It expels all 
demons by means of its splendour. It removes the disease called 
durndina, a skin tlisease^ and hundreds of the Gandharvas and 
Apsarasas (19. 36. 6). 

Satavara has been explained by Sayana as a herb which cures 
hundred diseases. It is tied on the arm of a person.^ 


• ^ The leaf of the tree seems to be divided at its apex, looking like the horns 

of a bull. 

* Sayapa, on 19. 36. 1. 

* Sfiyaija, ciU 
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VS8^ notes a herb called Satavari {A^parcunis Sdrementosus), 
It^ is described as a greatly medicinal herb, yielding virile power and 
curing the disturbances in the three humours of body. 

(47) Astrta amulet (19. 46). 

Prajapati tied this amulet for performing heroic deeds 
(19. 46. lab). It is invoked to protect the wearer of the amulet 
ceaselessly so that neither the Panis nor the sorceres can ever harm 
the wearer (19. 46. 2). In this amulet, there are hundred and* one 
heroic deeds. In it are a thousand breaths. It is a tiger attacking the 
rivals and enemies. It is never conquered by any one (19. 46. 5). 
It is besmeared in ghee, rich in milk, having thousand vital breaths, 
hundred-fold strength, imparting vigour, blissful, delightful and rich 
in food and milk (19. 46. 6). 

The amulet is thus tied on for securing long life and protection 

from rivals, haters and enemies. 

1 

(48) Arka (6. 72). 

The Arka amulet is invoked to make the generative organ fit for 
enjoyment, just as a black snake spreads itself at pleasure, making 
wonderful forms by the magic of the Asuras (6. 72. 1). It makes 
the member big like that of parasvat (a kind of deer according to 
Sayana), elephant, ass or horse (6. 72. 2-3). It is noteworthy that 
Kamasutra (2-1) mentions only these types of male generative organs. 

Arka is according to WhitiMEY a fine sort of silky flax prepared 
from the barks of the young shoots.® 

VSS^ describes Arka {Calotropis gigantea) as making the body 
move lustrous. Arka occurs as a synonym of Nimba tree {Melia 
azadirachla)y^ which has the quality of pacifying the agitation in the 
mind. These qualities of Arka or Nimba do not agree with the pur- 
pose of the Arka amulet. It rather agrees with the qualities of 
Palandu (onion, Allium cepa) which is definitely described as increas- 
ing the virile power of a man and making him more strong.® 
Palandu occurs as a synonym of Nimba also.’ 

(49) Parihasta amulet (6. 81). 

This is a bangle shaped amulet tied on a woman for securing 
the conception of a male child. It is put on both’ the hands to drive 
away the demons and to secure wealth (6. 81. 1). The amulet is in- 
voked to hold apart the womb for the conception of a male child. 
^ diti tied this amulet for securing the birth of a son. Tvastr tied it 
on her, saying that she may give birth to a son (6. 81. 2-3). 


* Loc. cit. 

* VSS, p. 67. 

* Ibid., p. 646. 


' P. 1023. 


* Whitney, p. 335. 
. » Ibid,, p. 609, 

^ RN, 13. 
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. Parihasta is’ the amulet which encircles the hand (wrist). 

. •> 

• (50) UttAnaparnA (3. 18). 

'rjie plant is used against a rival wife. Say ana calls it Patha. 
Kau^ika (36. 38) calls it Banaparni. This hymn also occurs at the 
RV X. 145. 

(51) A^vattha 

The tree named A^vattha, grown on Khadira tree is like a male 
born of male. This has got the quality of expelling the enemy,, 
accompanied by the help of Indra, Mitra and Varuna (3. 6. 1-2). As 
Asvattha breaks the trunk of the Khadira tree and grows ascending 
all forest tree and is overpowering like a bull, it has been called upon 
to break down, overpower and outshine the enemies (3. 6. 3-6). 
With the help of a branch of this tree the enemy is shattered and 
driven away (3. 6. 8). In the battle rite, Asvattha is invoked along 
with Khadira to devour the enemy speedily and break them down 
like hemp. The enemy is consequently destroyed by means of the 
weapons (8. 8. 2)d The production of fire by the churning of 
Asvattha and Sami sticks is the basis for a rite for securing the birth 
of male child.* Asvattha mounts on Sami. This is the process for 
secufing the birth of a male child (6. 11. 1). Asvattha is the seat of 
the gods in the third heaven (6. 95. 1). Asvattha [Ficus religiosa) is 
a sacred tree. It is in heaven. Agni resided in this tree for one year, 
according to TB.^ 

VSS* notes that the Asvattha contains among other medicinal 
qualities, the quality of curing embryonic diseases. This might be 
the reason for its association in the pumsavana rite. 

(52) Audumbara (19. 31). 

The amulet of Udumbara is tied on for securing abundance in 
cattle, food, land, wealth and men. Savitr is called upon to bring 
abundance in cattle with an amulet of Udumbara (19.31. 1). The 
amulet is quickened by Indra. It is a heavenly amulet, killing rivals 
and winning riches (19. 31. 7-8). Udumbara in the beginning was 
born with prosperity (19. 31. 9). This amulet with Sarasvatl and 
Sinivali is invoked to grant riches and food (19. 31. 10). This amulet* 
is the lord of the amulets (19. 31. 10). The amulet is the leader 
of the village [grdmani). It is sprinkled with splendour (19, 31. 12). 
The amulet is a house-older, sacrificing in the house. It is invoked 
to make the wearer of the amulet, a leader of the village and 
a household-sacrificer (19. 31. 13). The amulet is a hero and is tied 
on for becoming a hero (19. 31. 14). 

^ Kau4ika for the magical use of Aivattha and Khadira 16. 9-20. 

* 1. 1. 3. 11 and 1. 1. 3. 9, 

» Loc, cit. . . * P. 88. 
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There is nothing in the medicinal qualities of Ai^vattha, which 
would brittg about the effects of this amulet. 

(53) Jaisigida , 

It is amulet made from Jahgida tree. It is a protective amulet, 
yielding protection from witchcrafts, which are thirty-five and witch- 
craft-makers who are hundred (19. 34. 4) and who are both gods 
and men (19. 35. 5). It throws away hostile powers of the enemies. 
It cures Viskandha^ and Sarhskandha diseases (19. 34. 5). It also 
cures breaking disease, tearing disease, the baldsa^ pain in the back 
and fever which comes in every autumn (19. 34. 10). It is thus all 
healing amulet (19. 35. 5). It gives all round protection from heaven, 
earth, atmosphere, plants, past, future and all directions (19. 35. 4). 

The amulet is tied in a hempen cord and put on the body 
(2. 4. 5). 

The amulet is given by the gods and confers bliss on the wearer 
(2. 4 4). 

The Jahgida grows on the earth. The gods beget it. "I'he 
Brahmanas of the old times knew the plant and amulet by the name 
Ahgiras® (19. 34. 6). Neither old nor new plants surpass it in its 
qualities as the fierce destroyer of the diseases and hostile witchbrafts 
and as conferring bliss and happiness (19. 34. 7). 

(54) AbhIvarta (1. 29)’* 

This amulet is tied on the body for overcoming and overriding 
the enemy. It kills rivals and thus leads the wearer to royalty 
(1. 29. 4). The name of the amulet is derived from its quality to 
surpass the enemy or rivals. Kau^ika (16. 29) and Sayana points 
out that the amulet is to be made of the rim of a chariot wheel. 

(55) Da^avrksa (2. 9). 

An amulet of ten holy trees such as paldia^ udumbaray jamhuy 
kdmpdlay etc., is made and is coated with lac of these trees.* It is 
used against diseases caused by pisdcas and grdhiy who catch the joints 
of a person. As a result of this amulet, found by the gods the 
patient comes to the world of the living, amongst his relations and 
becomes a lucky man. For he possesses the hundred healers, worth 
a thousand plants (2. 9. 1-3). The gods arranged the trees (ten in 
number), while the Brahmanas contribute to the practical knowledge 
of the plants, which are endowed with healing property (2. 9. 4).® 


^ Sayana explains this term as a disease caused by demons obstructing motion. 
See hie comment on 1. 16. 3. Also see TS 7. 3. 11. 1. 

• The association of Angiras with the benevolent amulet is noteworthy. 

• Four out of six verses of this hymn are foupd at RV X. 174. 

• Kaudijta, 27. 5. 6, * Bloomfield, AV p. 292. 
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. VSS\ ndtes a ‘medicinal group of the roots of the ten trees 
cdiWtd daiamula. It cures eough, headache and disturbance in three 
humours of the body. 

(56) War-drum made up of forest tree (5. 20-21). 

All musical instruments such as drum and others, which are 
used in war are washed and dipped in a mixture of tagara (powder of 
Tabernaemontaua corotiaria) and uitra (root of Andropogon muricatus). 
The drum has its vehemance like Indra, in overpowering the enemies 
(5. 20. 2). It terrifies the enemy in the fight with deadly weapon. 
Hearing its voice, even a sleeping woman runs to her son seizing his 
band (5. 20. 5). The sound of the war-drum fills the heaven and earth 
(5, 20. 7). The drum-beaters go ahead in the battle. They are 
followed by the bold army spreading news and sounding through 
many villages (5, 20. 9-10). The drum is protected by Indra and is 
an unconquerable leader (5. 20. 11). 

The skin of cow or antelope is used in making a drum. With 
such a drum the gods scared away the enemies (5. 21. 7). 

The bow strings twang and the drums resound in the direction 
where the defeated armies of the enemies go in battle array 
(5; 21. 9). 

(57) Varana (10. 3, 6. 85). 

The amulet of Varana is a mighty bull killing rivals and enemies. 
The amulet becomes the vanguard in the front. With the help of 
this amulet the gods warded off the attack of the Asuras day after 
day (10. 2. 1-2). The Varana amulet, the representative of the kingly 
divine tree is put on the chest (10. 3. 11). The amulet has thousand 
eyes and golden colour and is a universal cure (10. 3, 3). The word 
Varana means ‘warding off’ and the amulet Varana wards off spells, 
human dangers, diseases, evil dreams, ominous sneezing, evil cry of 
a bird, Arati, Nirrti, sorcery and sins committed by the parents, 
brother and sister and oneself (10. 3. 4-8). It enables the wearer to 
live long for hundred years, breaking down the rivals that were 
formerly born and latter born (10. 3. 12-25). This divine herb 
Varana removes yaksma (6. 85. 1). 

VSS* mentions Varana and Varuna {capparis triforliata) trees. 
They remove gastric complaints and blood diseases. 

(58) FAla (10. 6). 

This is an amulet of* the shape of a ploughshare. It is made 
frorh Khadira tree, which is very strong (10. 6. 6). It affords 
protection and becomes an armour for the wearer (10. 6. 2).* The 
ajnulet has a golden wreath. It bestows faith, sacrifice and might 
(10. 6. 4). It yields hundredfold reward of sacrifices (10. 6. 34). 


» P. 537. 


* P. 940. 
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Like a guest it remains in the house, where it is treated with ghee, 
wine, honey knd every kind of food. The amulet going to the gods, 
brings dowp food day after day (10. 6. 5), cows, goats, sheep and 
progeny (10. 6. 23), rice and barley (10. 6. 24), strength, lustre, 
fortune and fame (10. 6. 27). It is an amulet born of the gods. It 
is the sap milked from the three worlds (10. 6. 3 1). On this amulet the 
gods, Fathers and men live (10. 6. 32). Brhaspati tied on himself this 
amulet for strength. This amulet was tied on by Agni, Indra, Soma 
and Surya (10. 6. 6-12). Candramas putting on this amulet conquered 
the golden cities of Asuras and Danavas (10. 6. 10). Asvins bearing 
this amulet guard the whole agricultural land (10. 6. 12). Brhaspati 
tied the amulet swift Vata. On account of putting on this amulet, the 
waters of the rivers run unexhausted and yield more and more nectar 
(10. 6. 14). Wearing this amulet, the gods conquered all worlds in 
battle (10. 6. 16). This amulet was created by Prajapati (10. 6. 19). 
The Atharvans tied this on the Ahgirasas who shattered the cities of 
the Asuras (10. 6. 20). This amulet of Khadira tree is very helpful 
owing to the divine origin and resourcefulness. 

(59) Amulet of gold 

The descendants of Daksa bound this amulet of gold on 
Satanika,^ securing for him the life hundred years, splendour and 
strength (1. 35. 1). The golden amulet is the first born force of the 
gods. No demon, nor piidcas can overcome it. It contains brilliancy, 
strength of waters and heroic deeds of the plants (1. 35. 2-4). 

Gold, the immortal {amrta) was born out of fire. It maintains 
itself over the mortals (19. 26. 1). 

(60) Triple amulet 

The amulet made of three metals (gold, silver and copper or 
iron) is used for protection all around (5. 28. 1; 19. 27. 1). As three 
metals are used in making this amulet, all triple things such as 
three heavens, three earths, three atmospheres, three stomas, three 
waters, three oceans, three bright ones, three summits, three 
Matari^vans, and three suns are called upon to protect the wearer of 
the amulet (19. 27. 3-4). With the triple amulets, the waters guard 
the treasure of the gods and Indra found out on the roads travelled 
by gods (19. 27. 9). 

On wearing the triple amulet of god, silver and iron Adityas 
sprinkle wealth, Agni increases him with, prosperity and Indra unites 
him with heroism (5. 28. 1). The earth protects the yellow (golden) 
ingredient of the triple amulet; Agni fills up the iron part of the 
amulet and the white one (silver) in accordance with the plants, 
bestows skill on the wearer of the amulet (5. 28. 5). The amulet is 

^ AB 8. 21. Somahipnd Vdjaratndyana sprinkled the aindramahdbhi^eka on 
^atanfka. 
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three born. Oiie was* dearest to Agni; one fell off when Soma was 
injured and one is called the seed of the waters (5. 28. 6). The 
wearer of this amulet secures triple life time of Jamadgni Ka^yapa 
,and the triple sight of the immortals (5. 28. 7). When the three 
eagles went with the triple amulet becoming mighty ones, to the 
single syllable (om), they brought back death along with immortal 
{amrta) removing all difficulties (5. 28. 8). 

The' triple amulet gives long life and protection all round. • 

( 61 ) Sankha {amulet of pearl or its shell) 

The amulet of pearl-shell is born of the wind of the atmosphere, 
oiit of lightning and from gold (4. 10. 1). It is born on the top of 
the bright space and from the ocean (4. 10. 2). It is born in the 
heaven, in the ocean and brought here from the river (4. 10. 4). It is 
also born of Vrtra (the cloud) making the day (4. 10. 5). It is one of 
the hiranyas (gold). It is born out of Soma. It is conspicious on the 
chariot and bright on the quiver (4. 10. 6). The pearl is the bone of ^ 
the gods, which goes within the waters possessing soul (4. 10. 7). 
It is put on for securing long life of hundred years and overpower- 
ing diseases and misery. It affords protection from the missiles of 
gods and Asuras (4. 10. 5). 

Sahkha is the mother of pearls. The amulet described as bright 
one must be pearl produced in shell and developed in the water of the 
ocean. ^ 

( 62 ) SiSA {or amulet of lead) 

The amulet of lead is blessed by Varuna, favoured by Agni and 
bestowed on by Indra. The amulet smites Viskandha, Atrins 
(devourers) and the host of the pisdeas. It affords protection against 
danger to the life of a cow or horse or man in the family of the person, 
who wears this amulet (1.16). 

Kau^ika (8. 18) explains Sisa as lead or river-lead, iron-filing or 
the head of a lizard. Bloomfield* considers the Sisa as river-lead 
to be the foam of river. Sisa is used in a magical rite to remove 
yaksmay caused by the flesh-eating fire from cattle and men 
( 12 . 2 . 1 ). 

( 63 ) Anjana, ointment from Trikdkuda mountain ( 4 . 9 ). 

The ointment is brought from the three-peakejd mountain or 
from the Himavat mountain. Its father is Trikakuda the highest of 
the mountains. It is called by both the auspicious names of 
Trikakuda or Yamuna (4. 9, 8-10). It is given by all gods, as an 
enclosure for long life (4. 9. 1). It secures protection of the wearer 
and brings about destruction of ydtus. It is a remedy against 
* jaundice znd yaksma by creeping it over the limbs afterlimb, joint after 


* Whitnby, AV. p. 161. 


* JAOS Vol. XV, p. 157. 
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joints (4. 9. 3-4) and Jayanya and Visalpaka (19. 44. 2). It has three 
slaves, viz., ‘fever, baldsa (cough) and snake (4. 9. 8). 

In marriage rite ointment is put in the eyes of each 
other by husband and wife so that their eyes become like honey, 
anointed with ointment and their heart and mind become one 
(7. 36. 1). 

The amulet contains fourfold heroic powers (19. 45. 3). It is 
used in fourfold ways. It is used as ointment and as an - amulet is 
Vised while bathing and drinking (19. 45. 5). 

(64) Yaksma 

By means of charms various diseases are expelled from the 
body. In general there is much dread of Yaksma or consumption. 
Headache, pain in the head, pain in the ears, flow of blood, ^ 
all diseases in the head, the pain in kankhusa^ visalpaka (neuralgia), 
disease fron;? the mouth, disease that makes a man blind or deaf, 
‘pain in the limbs, fever in the limbs, fever that comes in every 
autumn, disease that creeps through thighs and enters the groins, 
jaundice, apva (diarrhoea) that arises from the belly, the cause of 
Yaksma within the body, bdlasa turning into a sickening urine, the 
poison of Yaksma in belly, lungs, mouth and heart, opening of 
bladder, rumbling in the bowels, the pain that splits up the crown of 
the head, the pain piercing the sides, along the ribs, in the belly, 
intestines, in rectum, sucking the marrow, splitting the joints, disease 
that paralyses the limbs, abscess, inflammation of the eyes and the 
disease in feet, knee, thigh, bottom, spine, neck — these are the 
general symptoms of the disease called Yaksma. When it is cured 
the bones of the skull become firm and also the beat of the 
heart (9. 8). 

Lightning and rain are considered as the cause of fever, 
headache and cough, which symptoms are generally spoken as that of 
Yaksma. Yaksma appearing as concealing in each limb of the body, 
burning and catching the joints of a person is paid homage with 
oblation. Offering is also made to the hooks and crooks of Yaksma 
by means of which he catches the limbs of a person (1. 12. 2). 
Yaksma is prayed to free man from cough, pain in joint and that the 
fever arising out of derangement of cough, wind and bile should go 
to the forest trees and mountains (1. 12. 3).^ 

^ Bloomfield renders vilohita as flow of blood, Whitney suggests anaemia. 
See Bloomfield, p. 45 and Whitney, p. 549. 

• A word of unknown meaning. None of the translators explain this word. 

• See Sayapa’s introduction to 1. 12. Weber, Indisc'em Studien IV, 405, 
considers this to be a charm against perpetual fever or fever of a child. LudWio, 
Der J^Lgveda III 343 uses this against inflammation. Zimmer, AltindUches Lehen^ 
p. 390 uses it against wound and wound fever. Anukramant employs the hymn 
against Yakima. 
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(65) Jay^nya (7. 76. 3-5). 

. This is also another variety of Rajayaksma. It is explained as 
arising, out of excessive sexual intercourse with the wife/ I'his 
disease crushes the chest bone and sinks deep down in the flesh and 
settles down in the top of the head. The Yaksma designated as ' 
Jayanya is like a bird flying from place to place in the body. It is of 
two types ^ksita and suk§atay^ that which does hot remain in the body 
for a long time and that which causes bruise. The poet Atharvai\ 
knows the origin of the Jayanya and wonders how can it stay in the 
house of the patient where the Atharvana priests offer oblations 
(7: 76. 5). Sayana” adds that an amulet ot a string of a lute is to be tied • 
to cure this Yaksma. 

(66) BalAsa (6. 14). 

Balasa is phlegm catarrh due to cough and asthma. Balasa is 
seen in various aspects such as dissolution of bones and joints, heart 
disease and that residing in limbs and joints (6. 14. l). Balasa is * 
addressed to go or fly far away from the patient (6. 14. 3). 

(67) Kasa {coughy 6. 105). 

Kasa is addressed to fly away from the patient beyond thought 
in this mind, beyond earth and ocean (6. lU5. 1-3). 

(68) Takman 

I’he word does not occur outside the AV. It means fever. Its 
birth place is Agni, entering and burning the waters (1. 25. )). 
Bloomfield^ understands that the entering of fire in waters is a refer- 
ence to the escape of Agni in waters. Agni comes out of lightning and 
which in turn enters in the waters on the earth, ilus connects 
Takmaii with lightning, which is conceived as the cause of fever and 
which is associated with rainy season, Sayana on 1. 25 '’supposes 
that gastric fire is the cause of fever. Takman is prayed to spare the 
patient. Fever is the god of the yellow colour, by name rhuduy^ 
s^een in the form of flame, heat or scorching blaze due to its birth 
from licking the chips of the wood (1. 25. 2). Homage is paid to 
fever which makes all forms yellow and who is ruddy, brown and 
woody (6. 20. 3). Takman is the son of king Varuna (1. 25. 3). 
Homage is paid to the fever arising out of cold, and that which is 

^ Sayana on 7. 76. 3 and also ,TS 2. 3. 5. 2. 

“ Sayana reads suk^ita for sukfata in the Aundha edn. Bloomfield (p. 18) 
understands jayanya as tumours and explains these two terms as ‘not caused by 
cutting’, and ‘sharply cut * Whitney does not agree with him. See Whitney p. 442, 
But^Sayai^a’s interpretation of jayanya and these two terms appear convincing. 

I have accepted Sukhaia as the reading following Bloomfield and Whitney. 

* » Cf. Sayaijia on 7. 76. 5. ‘ * Cf. p. 271. 

PPP reads hudu, Sayanli reads rudhu and explains as ‘ ascent! ing *. Yellow 
colour is seen on the akin of a person sulibring Irom continuous fevert 
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deliriously hot and that which comes on the next day, two successive 
days and th^t returns on the third day (I. Z5. 4) and also that which 
comes on^ third day, constantly, in autumn and in hot and rainy 
seasons (5. 22. 13). The heat in fever causes deliriu^n, when the, 
patient speaks like a mad man. Takman is like a weapon and is 
prayed to go elsewhere (6. 20. 1). Takman arising out of cold seems 
to be much dreaded. It is described as hot, stirring, pushing and 
bold one. It does not allow any desire to be fulfilled owing to its 
continuous presence in the body. It attacks a person every othef day 
or on both days. It is invoked to go to a frog and spare the patient 
(7. 116. 1-2). 

Agni, Soma, pressing stone, Varuna, sacrificial altar, sacred grass 
barhis and samidhs are invoked to drive away I'akman (5. 22. 1). 
Takman makes a man sallow and inflames him like scorching fire. 
Takman is spotted and ruddy like sprinkling of water on the ground 
(2. 20. 2-3). Salutation is oftered to Takman, who has admittedly 
great capacity to torture the patient. The plant Kustha is of unfailing 
potency to cure it.^ Takman is called the champion of Sakambhara.* 
It is asked to go to the country of Mahavrsas, yvbich is its home. Its 
birth-place is also designated to be the Mujavat mountain and the 
country of the Balhikas. It is asked to go to a Sudra woman 
(5. 22. 4-7) or to a lecherous Sudra female. It also should go 
to the country of the Gandharis, the Mujavats, the Ahgas and the 
Magadhas or any country which does not belong to the Aryans 
(5. 22. 14).« 

Fever, which has terrible missiles causes heat, cold, trembling 
and cough (5. 22. 10). It is appealed not to associate itself 
with baldsa (phlegm), cough and spasm (5. 22. 11). Its brother 
is baldsa and sister is cough. Its cousin is pdman.^ Along with 
the whole family, Takman is prayed to go to the foreign people 
(5. 22. 12). 

Takman is thus the fever occuring sometimes seasonally, caused 
by cold and making men yellow, spotted, reddish and accompanied by 
baldsa (phlegm), cough and paman and sometimes occuring continu-^ 
ously, making it a sure sign of consumption or Yaksma. It is 
repeatedly prayed to go to the foreign (non-Aryan) countries and 
to harass them with all its malignant effects and spare the poor patient 
in the land of the Aryans. 


^ Bloomfield, p. 445. 

® Bloomfield explains the term as a champion carrier of excrement or the 
chief of diarrhoea producing diseases. See p. 445-446. 

^ Fever is asked to go to those countries where there does not seem to be much 
essociafion with the Aryan culture. ^ 

^ Caraka describes it as small tubercles in great numbers, of a dark colour 
with bloody discharge with burning and itching sensation. Cf. Wise, Hindu system 
of medicine 26 K 
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(69) Hrdyota and HarimA (1. 22). , 

Harima is jaundice. Hrdyota is heart-disease. The body of 
a person becomes all yellow. The yellowness, as a cure against the 
disease is asked to the sun, parrots, thrushes, yellow wag-tails 
and to the cows, whose divinity is Rohini and are themselves red 
(1.22.1-4). 

^ (70) Apacits 

* The Apacits or Gandamalas are called Manya also. The differ- 
ence between Apacits and Manya seems to be that the tumours of 
Manya are hard and large, while those of Apacits are soft and can be 
more easily opened.^ The number of the Manyas are fifty-five, 
seventy-seven or ninety-nine, gathering upon the nape of the neck. 
They are all asked to go away (6. 25. 1-3).^ The Apacits are of 
dilferent colours. Some are spotted or white, while others are black 
or red. I'he red ones are twice that of the black ones (6. 85. 2). 
Apacit is a daughter of the black one (6. 83. 3a). Blatk {pisdci) is 
the mother of the red Apacit (7. 74. 1). Apacit, the daughter of the 
black, grows producing others. So they are addressed to fly away like 
an eagle from the nest and that they should be barren and not 
multiply themselves. The sun and the moon are called upon to make 
a remedy against them. The boils and swelling caused by them are 
asked to fly away, as tlieir names have been taken by the magic priest 
(6. 83. 3). An oblation is offered to them with devoted mind and 
they are invoked to partake of it (6. 83. 4). They are prayed not to 
kill the heroes (6. 83. 2d). Not only by means of taking their and 
their mother^s name (7. 74. la) and by offering oblation to them, 
are they cured, but they are also pierced with all force, by means of 
an arrow charmed with the spells of divine sage Atharvan^ (7. 74. 1). 
The first, middle one and lowest of them are thus pierced by means 
of an arrow (7. 74. 2). Kausika (30. 14-16) mentions the leaves of 
paraiu tree to be used in a remedy against Apacits. The Apacits are 
sometimes on the neck or along the sides or on the perineum (rectum'' 
as Sayana explains, 7. 76. 2). They are dry before ripening and wet 
after being ripe (7. 76. Id). These sores of Apacits are invoked to 
fall off easily and become non-existent (7, 76). 

(71) JalA§a (6. 57). 

Jalasa or urine of a cow is a remedy against wdunds caused 'by 
arrow having one shaft ai\d hundred tips. This is the remedy of 

‘ Bloomfield, p. 473. 

* Whitney, p. 298, calls them as those that cause pain in neck and shoulder. 
SSyai^a on 6. 25. 1 remarks that IVIanyas, aie the dhantanis, numbering 55, 77 or 99, 
Which are on the neck and are called Gandamalas, Bloomfield calls then! ‘scroful- 
ous sores upon neck and shoulders.* See p. 19. 

® Sayana (7. 74. 1)] explains mutter devasya as either referring to the arrow 
charged by the spells of Atharvan or by an arrow made from the roet of a tree. 
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Rudra, which is very formidable. The Jalasa is poured or sprinkled 
on the wound (6. 57. 1-2). Sayana^ however explains Jalasa first as 
water and subsequently as the foam on the urine of a cow. 

(72) ViSANiKA (6. 44). 

It is a self-shed horn of a cow.^ It .is the urine of Rudra and 
the navel of the immortal. Vi^nika is its name. It has arisen from 
the root of the Fathers. It removes diseases arising from wind in the 
body or the flow of blood from the body® (6. 44. 3). It has hundred 
or thousand remedies. It is the most excellent remedy against flux 
or wind. It effaces diseases (6. 44. 2). 

(73) ViSANA (3. 7). 

The horn on the head of a quickly running antelope is a remedy 
against ksetriya, the heriditary disease. The horn is addressed to 
remove the ksetriya that is rooted in the heart (3. 7. 1-2). 

(74) Kimi 

There are various types of Krimis, worm^ The worms creep 
about the eye or nostrils or in the midst of the teeth (5. 23. 3). 
They are of like forms or of various forms. Some are red or black, 
or brown eared (5. 23. 4). Some are like vultures or cuckoo. Some 
have white side, or being dark, have white arms (5. 23. 5). Some 
have four eyes (2. 32. 2). They have also different names as yevasas^ 
kaskasaSf ejatkay sipavitnukuy nadanimaty kururiiy alganduy iatiinUy 
avaskava and vyadhavara (5. 23. 7-8; 2. 31. 2-4). The worms reside 
in mountains, in woods, in herbs, in cattle, in waters and in human 
bodies (2, 31. 5). Soma have two horns with which they attack. 
I'hey also contain a place in the body which is full of poison, which 
they inject in the body of others (2. 32. 6). The worms have a king 
and also ciiief. They have brothers, sisters and mothers and also 
neighbourhood of worms (2. 32. 4-5). They are visible or invisible 
(2:'31. 2), Like Atri, Jamadgni and Agastya, the seer Kanva aspires 
to kill them with his spell (5, 23. 10). 

(75) Serpents and poisons 

The poison is in fire, in the sun, in the earth and in the plants 
(10. 4. 22). The poison is dug out or is inherent (5. 13. 1). There 
is also kandd poison and kanaknaka (10. 4. 22). There is a mountain 
of poisonous plants (5. 6. 8). The poison is also in serpents. They 
spring from fire or plants or water or lightning. A great respect is 
shown to the brood of the serpents (10. 4. 23). The serpents have 

^ 9«e his comment on 6. 57, 2. * Kau^ika 31. 6, 

® This is w(jat Bloomfield understands from the term vdtikfta* See p. 10. 
Sayapa understands by the expression the diseases of flux. Cf. his comment on 
6. 44. 3. Sliyapa seems to be right in view of, the term dsrdva bhefaja in 6. 44. 2. 
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various' names such as kasarniluy svitra (white one), asila (black 
one), ratharvi, prddkii (adder 10. 4. 5), aghaivay svaja^ aghdyanta 
(10. *4. 10), tirascirdji (cross-lined), darvi, karikratay those white and 
black ones which live in darbha grass (10. pfddkvUy dasonasi 

(10. 4. 17), kairatUy prsnay upotrnyay babhruy alikUy taimdtay babhru 
(brown), apodakuy sdtrdsaha (all powerful), dltgi and viligl (father and 
mother), daughter of UrugCila, born of black barbarian slave gitl, 
tdbuv{t and tastuva (5, 13. 5-11).^ There are male and female 
members in the serpents (10. 4. 8). Taksaka is the chief of the 
serpents He has ten heads and ten mouths. He is the Brahmana^ 
ampng the serpents, the first to be born. He first drank Soma, which 
made his poison effectless (4. 6. 1). Garutmat the eagle, first 
devoured the poison of the serpents making absolutely no efiect on 
him i(4. 6. 2). In the serpents the poison is in the middle, top and 
bottom of their bodies (5. 13. 2). 

Of all these serpents some only receive praise often viz., Asita, 
Tirasciraji, Svaja, Babhru and Devajanas (the gods, who control 
serpents or* gods among serpents, 6. 56. 2). bhe serpents received 
great awe from the AtHarvanic poets, who almost deified them. But 
Athaijvanic priest being superior to the deities, claims to have fullest 
control over them, 'khe poisoned arrow and poisoned herb are 
addressed by him to be impotent and sapless before his chant 
(4. 6. 6, 8). With his sight or strength,^ with his poison, the sight, 
strength or poison of the serpent goes back to the jserpent. The 
serpent is ordered not to live (5. 13. 4). The gods, the sun, the sky, 
the earth and the three Sarasvatis have prepared a medicine against 
jioison ill the form of the water, which is poured on the waste lands 
in the form of rain and which the ants store in their ant-hills. The 
soil of the ant-hill is squeezed to secure water. The soil of the 
ant-hill, which is thus medicinal is the daughter of the Asuras and 
the sister of the gods (6, 10. 2-3). A blade of grass, tail of a horse 
and the seat of a chariot also kill serpent (10. 4. 2). 'Fhe horse of 
Pedu^ kills a number of serpents with its tail (10. 4. 5-7). A maiden 
of the Kirata tribe knows a medicine against serpent-bite. She digs up 
the remedy with golden spade on the top of a mountain (10. 4. 14). 

A young physician (possibly Atharvanic priest) kills undauntedly a 
speckled serpent and scorpions too. 

There are thus indications in the AV to the effect*that serpents 
are a respectable class of divinities, who can be easily counted with 
Indra, .Vanina and the gods in general. We are told of a chariot-race 

^ These proper names of the serpents are obscure in many places. Foi 
taime^tay and some names of the serpents see, Tilak: Chaldean and Indian Vedas 
(1917) by pp. 131-136. And also Barton, JAOSy 15, 1-27. 

* * This is Siyapa’s interpretation, see on 4. 6. 1. 

9 ppp reads balena for cak\u§d in Saunaka recension. 

* Alvins gavo this snake-destroying 4iorse to Pedu Cf. RV 1. 11/-119. 

12 
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among Indra, Varuna, Devas and serpents. The chariot of Ihdra 
ran to the destination first and won the race. Next came the 
Devas, and the chariot of Varuna was third; while that of the 
serpents was the last j(10. 4. 1). It seems possible that there wa^ 
rivalry between Indra, Varuna and Devas on one hand and the 
serpents on the other. Unfortunately tlie serpents came last in the 
race, which decided their fate. However they are granted, in the 
system of divinities in the AV, a respectable position of the guardians 
of different directions. Asita guards the east, Tirasciraji the south, 
Prdaku the west, and Svaja the north, along with Agni, Indra, 
Varuna and Soma, who are respectively the lords of those four 
directions (12. 3. 55-58). To the firm direction Svitras are the 
guardians (12. 3. 59-60). Serpents are invoked along with other 
folks and demons to get ready and run after the enemies with their 
equipments and ensigns (11. 10. 1). 

(76) UpajIkAs 

These are the ants. The ant-hill contains moisture which has 
healing properties and it is used to cure the excessive discharge of 
blood from the body. It also cures fever, atisdra^ atimutra and 
abscess in the vein and in the kidney.^ The spring water flowing 
down the mountain also contains excellent hundred medicinal 
qualities (2. 3. 1-2). The Asuras dig deep or bury deep this great 
wound -healer for the sake of safety.^ 'Fhe ants® bring up this remedy 
from the ocean or from any store of water.* 

(77) Dhamanis or the veins in the body 
These veins are addressed at 1 . 1 7 to stop the excessive flow of 
blood, either from wounds or menstruation. They are tied down. 
So the hirds (veins) are addressed as women, who have put on red 
garments to stop the flow of blood through them. They look like 
brotherless sisters, with their lustre disappeared (1. 17. 1). There 
are hundred principal veins (Dhamanis) and a thousand tributory 
veins. Together with these, the lower, upper and middlemost veins 
are also mentioned. The ends of the veins are stopped. Sikatavatl 
vein, which carries menstruation in the case of women, when disturbed, 
causes a disease called asmari^ Dhanu is another vein in kidney. 
Both these veins become inflamed and interrupt other bruised veins. 
They are invoked to remain quiet and cause ease to the patient.® 

* Sayana on II. 3. 

* Bloomfield, AV p. 279. » Bloomfield AJP, VII, pp. 482-84. 

* See under serpents for anti-poison quality of this moisture in the ant-hills. 

® SSyana on 1. 17. 4. 

e Whitney and Bloomfield on 1. 17. 4 interpriste differently. They understand 
this to be an application of bandage of dust and sand as is suggested by sikatdvati 
dhanu. Kau^ika 26. 10 supports them. 
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' The huRdred veins, hirds and a thousand tributories are again 
referred to (7. 35. 2-3), in ’connection with the violent charm of 
a woman against her rival. She declares that her hundred hirds^ the 
subtle win in the embryo and a thousand Dhamanis, the broader 
veins that envelop the embryo are all close'd by her. So. that no , 
conception in her rival is possible. The embryo is also made topsy- 
turvy (7. 35. 2-3). 

(78) KrtyA 

Krtya is witchcraft. She is an image of doll, made by hands. 
The Krtya is very skilfully prepared as a bride for wedding. She is 
of different forms (10. 1, 1). She is endowed with head, ears and 
nose. She walks across distant places (10. 1. 2). The sdtnulya^ the 
underwear of the bride in the marriage ceremonies, if not given away 
to the Brahmanas along with money, actually becomes a walking 
Krtya and enters the husband as his wife (14. 1. 25). Jhe cow of 
a Brahmana {brahmagavi) is Krtya in incarnate (12. 5. 12). So the 
Krtya has Jfeet and she walks. An expert witchcraft-maker prepares 
the Krtya having tw» feet or four feet (10. 1. 24). I’his expert 
maker of Krtya fits her with joints (10. 1. 8). Any one, who intends 
to further his .desire may prepare Krtya and set her against him or 
her. She may be prepared by a Sudra, a king, a Kstriya, a Brahmana, 
any woman or by a woman, who has been rejected by her husband 
(10. 1. 3). Even the gods may prepare a Krtya (5. 14. 7). Ahgirasas 
were adept in preparing Krtya who is called Ahgirasi Krtya. So also 
the Asuras were expert in this art. She may be made by oneself 
or by others (8. 5. 9). By means of Krtya, consecration and 
sacrifice, one aspired to bring about the death of his adversary 
(8. 5. 15). The Krtya may be buried in barhisy the sacred grass, in 
the field, in the burial ground or in the household fire (10. 1, 18). 
'Fhe Krtya may be kept in a raw, unburnt earthen vessel, in blue red 
one, in raw flesh, in mixed grain, in men, in cock, in goat, in crested 
animal, in sheep, in one hoofed animals, in animals having two rows 
of teeth, in ass, in movable property, in personal possessions, in 
house, in assembly hall, in gambling house, in dice, in army, in 
arrows and weapons, in drum, in a well, in human bones, in the 
funeral fire and in the burning flesh-eating fire (5.31. 1-9). There is 
not a place where they, who want to prepare Krtya, caijnot place her. 
Such persons are the makers of witchcraft, krtydkrtSy or those 
practising magic, valagiuSy cfr those digging roots mulins or those 
sending out curses sapathyam (5. 31. 12). The person preparing 
Krtya addresses her to go forth against his enemy (10. 1. 7). The 
Krtya is then impelled to go against the person and to work out 
.misfortune for him. As has been given above all three castes {Vaisya 
n,ot mentioned) men and women, Ahgirasas and Asuras and all those 
ambitious and .wronged men and women in the world prepared this 
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Krtya. The AV also deals with that part of the witchcraft wiiich 
aims at reverting the course of Krtya and directing it against her maker. 

The magical herb apdmdrga removes Krtya and cuts off the 
progeny of the witchcraft-maker. Ointment riverts the ' Krtyi 
(4. 9. 5^ 19. 45. 1). Jangida amulet throws back thirty-five witch- 
crafts and hundred witchcraft-makers'- (19. 34. 2). Sometimes an 
innocent man is caught in this witchcraft, i.e., Krtya, who is directed 
against him. So the Atharvanic spells are addressed to Krtya not to 
kill an innocent person. The Atharvanic priests grant protection to 
such innocent persons. But Angirasas practised witchcraft and also 
reverted it. Praticina Ahgirasa is the most eminent purohita and 
leader. He reverts the Krtyas (10. 1. 6). The Krtya being thus 
overwhelmed by the superior witchcraft-maker is called upon to walk 
off like a loudly braying she-ass loosened from its tether (10. 1.T4). 
Pratyahgiras, the expert leader in witchcraft asks the spell to go back 
like a crushing army with carts. Her course is blocked. She cannot 
go ahead, perhaps because her way is blocked by water. She is 
asked therefore to cross the ninety navigable rivers by another road 
(10. 1. 16). She is invoked to kill the cow, hcrse or servant of him, 
who had directed her first and to make him childless (10. 1. 17). The 
reverting Krtya is not merely addressed to go back, but is wounded 
by cutting off her neck and feet by means of sword of brass in the 
house (10. 1. 20-21), and asked not to stand still like a wounded 
animal, but to go to her originator (10. 1. 27-28). If the Krtya comes 
in darkness and if she is buried, she can also be detected, and sent 
back (10. 1. 18,30). She comes by an unbeated path, but is sent 
back by a beaten one (5. 31. 10). 

(79) The two upper teeih of a child (6. 140). 

The two upper teeth growing down desire to bite father and 
mother (6. 140. 1). The child’s two teeth are offered a portion of 
rice and barley, then beans and sesame (6. 140. 2). The two 
pleasant, very propitious teeth growing together are invoked to leave 
away their horrible nature and not to injure the parents (6. 140. 3). 

(80) The head and heart or mind of a lover 

The head of the lover, which is a symbol of virility is given by 
Soma. It brings about love, which agitates the lover’s mind, and 
heart. On account of this address to the head of the lover, the mind 
of the lover is expected to go after the woman, who loves him 
(6. 84. 1-2). 

(81) Garment of Manu (7. 36-37), 

In the caturthikarma^ the rite on the fourth day, immediately 
preceding the consummation of the marriage,^ the bride and 

* See Kau^ika 79. 2, 7. 
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bridegroom declare that their eyes with brightness and thdr face with 
fresl)ness should inspire love for each other* (7. 36. 1). Then the 
bride envelopes her husband with her garment, which is produced by 
Klanu, with the hope that her husband should.be absolutely her alone 
and that he should not meption of other women (7. 37. 1). The ’ 
bride’s garment is given by Manu and is charmed to produce intense 
love between the two. 

(82) Armoi-r (19. 20). 

'I’he Varman (Armour) is invoked to grant protection which was 
giyen by the lord of the world, Prajapati and Matari^van to the crea- 
tures (19. 20. 2). The armour was fastened on themselves by the gods 
while fighting for the kingship of heaven, and also by Indra. This 
armour is invoked to protect the wearer from all sides. (19-20-3). 

(83) Dice (7. 50. 9). 

'I’he dice are addressed to grant fruitful gambling' to the 
gambler like a milking cow. They are invoked further to confer on 
the gambler the steam' of Atria- throw. 

, (84) Arbudi and Nyarbudi (11. 9). 

Arbudi and Nyarbudi are the tw'o companions of Indra. 

.Arbudi is the name of a god and Nyarbudi is the lord 
(Deva and Isana). By these two, the atmosphere and this great earth 
arc covered (11. 9. 4). They are the divine persons devajana, 
having huge army (11. 9. 5). The god Arbudi is not an independant 
god. He is ruled over by Maruts, Aditya, Brahmanaspati, Indra, Agni, 
Dhatr, Mitra and Prajapati (11. 9. 25). They are the friends of the 
human beings, who invoke them and help them in winning the battle 
for them, dispersing and piercing the enemies (11. 9. 26). They arm 
themselves for fighting, and with fetters and shackles surround the 
enemy (11.9. 3)! They terrify the enemy by giving them a glimpse 
of the arms, the arrows, the power of the bows, the swords, the axes, 
tiie weapons and the designs in their mind. They also show to them 
the demons and pisacas produced by the magical spells or the 
meteors of the sky which are sevenfold (11. 9. 1, 6). They also 
make the enemy seek the bold and cowardly, those who stand firm 
and run away, those who are like dark goats, those who bleat like 
goats, and forest trees, plants, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, serpents, gods, 
holy folks and Fathers (11. 9.’ 22-24).' They embrace and crush the 
army by means of their hoods {bhogebhih, 11. 9. 5). They stop 

* 1 See Bloomfield, AV p. 546. 

• * PPP reads divam for dyuvani in 7. 50. 9. The sense would be grant me 

fruitful heaven \ . c u* 

» I'liese are tlic explanations of th^ word udara given by Sayana. bee his 
comment on 11. 9. Bloomfield, p. 123 interprets the word as spectress. 
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in-breathing and out-breathing of the army of the enemy and terrify 
them. As a result of this onslaught and crushing and piercing 
by these two divinities the arms and plans of the eneniy ar^ 
confused (11. 9. 12-13). Thus the enemy is dissolved, crushed, 
repulsed or killed making their mouths, dry (11. 9. 21). Offering is 
made to these deities to be ready for battle with their army 
(11.9.6). 

Arbudi and Nyarbudi are associated with the Trisandhi (Vajra 
of three joints). According to Sayana,^ Arbuda is a serpent sage^ 
and traditional author of RV X. 94 and 175. He had two sons 
Arbudi and Nyarbudi. According to Kaiisika (16. 21-26) they may 
be the personifications of the weapons used in the warfare of those 
times. It thus seems that these two deities, which do not occur any- 
where else are the mysterious productions of the Atharvanic priests 
to frighten the enemy. They are the innovations of the Atharvanic 
poets. Arbuda in the RV^ is the demon serpent defeated by Indra. 
In the AV Arbudi and Nyarbudi becomes the friends of Indra in 
killing the armies of the enemies on the battle-field. 

(85) Trisandhi (11. 10). 

Trisandhi is the deity presiding over the Vajra, having three 
joints. It has got huge army of mysterious demonic creatures, divine 
beings like serpents and demons, who rise up to the call along with 
their red ensigns (11. 10. 1). Trisandhi rules over all evil powers in 
the atmosphere, on the earth, and in the human beings (11. 10. 2). 
Trisandhi is invoked along with Arbudi and Nyarbudi. Trisandhi 
operates together with Krtya, purohitay flesh-eating fire and death 
(11. 10. 6, 18). By Trisandhi, Aditya and Indra are protected 
(11. 10. 11). Brhaspati, the descendant of Angiras, and the seer, 
inspired by the brahmany used in the sky Trisandhi, a missile for 
destroying the Asuras (11. 10. 10). In the same way the missile 
"^risandhi to which an oblation is offered, would destroy all enemies, 
who may be safe as in the city of gods, or who may be protected by 
the brahman y armour or fortifications, or who may have put on 
coat-of-mail, or armour, or who may be riding in chariots or mount- 
ing the horses (11. 10. 24). The missile Trisandhi envelopes the 
enemies in darkness and confuses them (11. 10. 19-20). Trisandhi 
brings with it birds, having iron, pointed and thorny beaks, and who 
eat flesh and fly as swiftly as wind (IK 10. 3). Trisandhi is a missile 
having white four-footed arrow, which pierces the enemy (11. 10. 6). 
Like Arbudi and Nyarbudi, Trisandhi plays havoc in the army 
of the enemy and the birds of prey feed on the deceased bodies 
and the females of the killed soldiers lament for their death 
(11. 10. 7-8). 

^ See his comnient on 11. 9. 1* 

* Saya^a (ioc. cit) refers to AB 6. 11 


» 2 , 11 . 20 . 
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' Bloomfield^ conjectures that the natural basis of quasi-divinity 
is (Rudra’s) lightning. But if is possible that the Arbudi, Nyarbudi 
and Trisandhi may refer to the magical missiles used in the ancient 
HvarfartSs, as* is shown by Kau^ika,^ and by their association with 
Brhaspati, Ahgirasa and Krtya. 

i 

(86) Vajka 

.Vajra is a weapon of Indra in the RV. In the AV, Vajra 
becomes a magical divinity. It is addressed to kill the rivals so that 
they would not come out of the earth. It is described as the chief of 
the scather (6. 134. 2-3), The Vajra or thunderbolt smites down 
kingdom and life of the inimical king in the same way as Indra did 
of Vrtra (6. 134. 1). It cuts to pieces, drinks up the breath of, and 
swallows the enemy (6. 135. 1-3). Agni killing the trickish Asuras, 
who go about putting on iron-nets, and having hooks with iron chains, 
is a thousand barbed thunderbolt (19. 66. 1). 

(87) fiALA (house) 

The house and its construction are deified in the AV. Savitr, 
Vayu, Indra, Brhaspati are invoked to fix the pillars of the dwelling. 
The Maruts are called upon to sprinkle the floor of the house 
with water. The king Bhaga is asked to plough well the ground 
where the house is to be built (3. 12. 4). Sala is the wife of 
Vastospati (Mana).^ She is a pleasant shelter. She has been fixed in 
the beginning by the gods and goddesses. She is dressed up in grass 
(3. 12. 6). The beam is invoked to ascend the pillar and not to kill 
the heroes, Sala is invoked to give shelter for hundred autumns 
(3. 12. 6). Sala is the excellent dwelling for the heroes, cows, and 
calves. She yields wealth in horses, cows, food, happiness and milk 
(3. 12. 1-3). She is a dwelling of spacious roof, containing^ store of 
inexhaustible food grains (3. 12. 3). The dwelling is fixed. Then a 
boy, young man, calf with other cattle, and a man with a jar full of 
Avater, and with other jars full of curds enter the house to live in it 
(3. 12. 7). 

The owner of the house may come to his house after a long 
time,^ and feels that the intelligent house is bearing food, winning 
wealth, and meeting him with friendly and mild eyes as before 
(7. 60. 1). It recognizes the owner coming after long absence. -It 
is invoked to recognize th^ owner (7. 60. 2). When invoked it 
becomes companion, full of wealth and enjoying sweets together. It 
becomes devoid of hunger and thirst. 


» AV p. 637. ' ' 16. 21-26. 

• Sayai^a at 3. 12. 5 , interpretes Mana as the lord of the house. 

* Kauiika 24, 11. 
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(88) Madhukasa (9. 1), 

Madhukasa (honey whip) is the strong child of the Maruts 
(9. 1. 3d). She is the mother of Adityas, a daughter * of the 
Vasiis, breath of the creatures and navel of immortality (9. 1. 4a b). 
The Madhukasa is born of the heaven, earth, atmosphere, sea, 
(9. 1. 1). Also from fire and wind she is sprung (9. 1. 3c). The 
gods begot the whip of honey. From it came the embfyo, having 
universal form. As soon as she is born, she, the young one, is fed by 
her mother. The young child of the honey-ship looks at the created 
things, soon after it is born (9. 1. 5). The Madhukai^a is clothed in 
nectar. All creatures become delighted in their heart at her sight 
(9. 1. led). She is possessed of golden colour. She, the great 
embryo, dripping in ghee moves among the mortals (9. 1. 4cd). 
Madhukasa has in her, the sap of all forms. She is called the seed 
of the ocean. She comes bestowing gifts, breath and immortality 
(9. 1. 2). Men on the earth variously think of her action (9. 1. 3a b). 
The Brahman, the wise Atharvanic priest gets inspiration for offering 
the cup of Soma that comes from her heart. She yields a thousand 
streams from her inexhaustible breasts (9. 1. 6-7). Madhukasa is 
identified with divine cow, giving out the sound ^hitn\ bestowing 
strength, lowing for three gharmas (caldrons for heating milk) and 
dripping out milk (9. 1. 8), The waters, the mighty bull, wait upon 
her, who is fattened with milk and pour nourishment on her, who is 
in turn caused to pour nourishment for an enlightened person 
(9. 1. 9). This whip of honey has the earth as the staff, the atmos- 
phere as the embryo, the heaven as the whip, and lightning as the 
whipcord^ The tip of the whip is golden (9. 1. 21). The seven 
honies of the honey-whip are: Brahmana, king, cow, bull, barley, 
rice, and honey. He who knows these seven milkings of Madhukasa 
becomes rich in honey and wins the worlds which are rich in honey 
(?. 1. 22-23). 

Bloomfield^ considers that Madhukasa belongs to the Asvins. 
RV (1. 22. 3, 157. 4) refers to Madhumati kai^a of the Alvins.' 
Bloomfield further considers that the Atharvans are mentioned in the 
RV (9. 11. 2) to have mixed milk with honey. The sage Atharvan, 
the seer of this hymn attributes to the honey-whip creative and 
sustaining power and places men in the attitude of deeply speculative 
reverence to it. Oldenberg^ considers Madhukas^a to be the morning 
dew. Henryk thinks this to be a reference to the lightning which 
whips the clouds and produce rain. 

^ This is the interpretation of Bloorafieid, ibid p. 232, of the word prakdsd, 
Whitney^ ibid p. 521 interpreter it as snapper. PPP reads prakaid for prakdJd, 
PPP*s reading is more intelligent. It means *the madhukasa has the light in the 
form of lightninc;’ i.e., the flash of the lightning is the lash of the honey-whip. 

* Ibid p. 587. * Religion des Veda, p. 209. 

* Les livres VII I et ix de U^Atharva^veda, p. 115. 
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The hymn (9. 1) describing the Madhukasa is clearly divided 
in three parts, viz., res 1-10, 10-20, and 21-24. In the second part 
of the hymn (res 10-20) the Asvins are praised to bestow lustre 
and Koney so that the singer would speak sweet words among the 
people. There is no reference to their whip in this part* In the 
first and third part of the hymn there is no reference to Asvins, or 
their relation with Madhukasa. The third part is in the stylq of 
thCc Brahmanas, with their characteristic words ^ya evatii vedd* 
(9. 1. 23-24). So also there is the reference to the seven honies of 
Madhukasa. 1 hey refer to the most prominent castes (Brahmana 
and Ksatriyas) and food and cattle (9. 1. 22). Madhukasa seen 
carefully in the first part of the hymn, where she is identified with 
cow, seems to be nothing but a deity of rain, coming down from tlie 
sky, born of wind and fire, the sun and is the daughter of Maruts. 
In this light, without its connection with Asvins, one can easily 
explain the significance of all attributes of Madhukasa (9. 1. 1-17). 

(89) A King 

A king on the earth is the prototype of Indra in the heaven. 
A Idng is the lord of beings. Himself prosperous he puts vigour in 
the beings. Mrtyu in the form of the deceased ancestors of the king 
waits upon him. Mrtyu, the king is called upon to favour the king- 
dom (4. 8. 1). The gods bless the king who is to be installed on the 
throne. (4. 8. 2d). As the king approaches the throne, all wait upon 
him. He clothes himself in fortune, looking himself bright. He, 
having all forms and bearing the great name of Asura, the mighty, 
approaches the immortal things (4. 8. 3), All people and the divine 
waters long for the king (4. 8. 4c d). The installed king is the friend 
of Tndra. He becomes superior to all (4. 22. 6). The king is the 
symbol of a lion and a tiger in his courage, defiance and fighting 
spirit. He is the sole chief of all people (4. 22. 6). He is, in short, 
the human Indra. 

(90) SItA (3. 17). 

STta is the furrow made by plough in a field. This blessed one, 
is paid reverence and invoked to be willing and fruitful to the 
agriculture (3, 17, 8). Sita is anointed with ghee and honey. She 
is approached by all gods and the Maruts. She is called upon to 
bestow on the agriculturist milk, ghee and food (3. 17. 9). 

(91) Ai^MAVARMAN^ (OR* THE STONES EMPLOYED AS DEFENCE) 

• For securing welfare of the house or village or city, six piecf s of 
stones, four in each of the four direction, one. in the ground and one 
zhove are buried in the ground. The stone is an armour, a defence 
to protect in six directions, from the attacks of the malicious assailant 
and to revert these back to them (.5. 10. 1-6). 

^ See Kau^ika, 49. 7-9. 
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(92)' BrahmajAya, a wife of a-BrAhmana (5. 17).^ 

A wife of a Brahmana, if obstructed of or tortured or if abducted 
by any person does not remain* an ordinary wife of ^ Brahmana, 
but assumes a terrible form, capable of wild destruction. If a 
Brahmana remains without a wife for night in a house, no cow 
would yield milk, nor a bull endure the yoke (5. 17. 18). A wife of 
a B’rahmana, if obstructed or harassed, becomes like a meteors with 
dishevelled hair, foretelling the utter destruction of the kingdom where 
she stays (5. 17. 4). The abduction of Brahmajaya leads to deadly 
consequences. If a woman, having even ten non-Brahmana former 
husbands, is taken by a Brahmana holding her hand, she becomes a 
wife of the Brahmana and not of any former husband. The sun goes 
on proclaiming to the five clans of men that the Brahmana, and not 
a Ksatriya nor a Vaisya is the husband of that w^oman (5. 17. 8-9). 
If a Brahmajaya is harassed or abducted, she causes the abortion of 
the embryos, and the death of the living creatures and heroes 
(3. 17. 7). A king must be particularly careful about the status of 
Brahmajaya. If she is obstructed through ignorance, no man can lie 
on his couch with his blessed wife; no wide-eared, broad-headed ox 
is born in that dwelling; the cook cannot kill animals for serving at 
the table and no lotus can grow in the ponds of his field (5. 17. 16). 

(93) BrahmagavI or a cow of a BrAhmana and (94) BrAhmana 
Brahmana is a holy person. He is not to be injured like fire. 
His relation is Soma and Indra is his protector against imprecations 
(5. 18. 6). He is not to be killed and to be used as food, for he takes 
away the authority, splendour and burns the Ksatriya, who outrages 
him. The assailant of a Brahmana virtually drinks the poison of 
Taimata serpent (5. 18. 4). Thinking him to be mild or innocent, 
if any hater of the gods kills him to secure his wealth, in his heart 
Indra kindles fire and both the firmaments hate him (5. 18. 5). The 
food of a Brahmana if robbed, is turned into a weapon of hundred 
barbs. The tongue of Brahmana becomes a bow-string, his voice an 
arrow neck, and his teeth become shafts besmeared with penance. 
With these, (i e., words of imprecation) Brahmana discharges the 
arrows, which are as if sent by gods, capable of piercing the heart of 
the hater of the gods (5. 19. 7-8). The Brahmanas have sharp 
arrows and missiles, which when hurled do not become in vain. 
With their penance and anger they pierce a person even from afar 
(5. 1,8. 9). Like a poisoned arrow, like an adder, is the deadly arrow 
of a Brahmana (5. 18. 15). Brahmana has the gods as his relations, 
and therefore those who revile him do not reach heaven by the 
roads crossed by the Fathers (5. 18. 13). Those, who oppress the 

^ RV 10. 109, has got 1-3, 5, 6, 10, 11 jrcs of this Atharvanic hymn i.e. seven out 
of eighteen /'cs occur in RV. 
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children of a Brahmana or ^ Brahmana himself have nothing but a 
tragic end. Their seat is the leaf of a plant tied to the dead body. 
They^ drink that water only which is dripping down the eyes of 
a Brahmana (5. 19. 12-3). Ninety-nine persons lost their life, being 
shaken off by the earth, since they harassed the children of Brahmana 
(5. 19. 11). 

• Thus it seems that the reference to the Brahmanas is in general, 
intended to show to the whole world their power and capacity to 
work ruin of those wffio oppress them. But the term Brahmana seems 
to refer to the Brahmanas of the Bhrgvahgiras clan only. The ere 5. 19. 8 
refers to the term Brahma instead of Brahmana, which means an 
Atharvana priest. Moreover the example given here to illustrate 
their harassment shows that those, who were oppressed were Bhar- 
gavas and Angirasas. The Srhjaya Vaitahavyas' had become very 
powerful. They almost were touching the heaven. They fell down 
from it and were perished, when they assaulted Bhr^u. Similarly 
Brhastsaman, the descendant of Aiigiras was pierced by some, whose 
children were devoured by that Brahmana becoming a ram with two 
rows of teeth. This shows that some Ksatriyas were against these 
Bhrgvangirasas and they, its eems, assaulted them. These Brahmanas 
becoming conscious of their capacity, naturally destroyed them 
(5, 19. 1-2). Some, wanting wealth from them insulted and spat on 
the Brahmanas. As a result of this they sit in the middle of the pool 
ol the blood eating their hair (5. 19. 3). 

Thus the quarrel between the Bhrgvahgirasas and Ksatriyas 
must have been started from their wealth. Some of the Brahmanas, 
who may be their priests must have refused to return a part of the 
fees, they received from them. Some Brahmanas of the Bhrgvangirasas 
clan might have been assaulted or killed in this scuffle by the rude 
Ksatriyas. The wealth of a Brahmana must have prominently con- 
sisted of cows, which were thus robbed of them. Even their wives 
must have been abducted (see previous section). The Brahmagavi 
thus stands for the outrages committed by the Ksatriyas against the 
Bhrgvahgirasas. The cow of a Brahmana should not be used by the 
king ‘for eating, for it is given to the Brahmana by the gods. If, 
however, the king is wretched one and if he takes away the cow for 
his food, the cow becomes an adder with deadly poison and kills the 
king (5. 18. 1-3). The Vaitahavyas® were ten hundred and ruled a 
thousand, but having dewured a cow of the Brahmanas^ were 
perished. The Vaitahavyas roasted for themselves the last she-goat of 


> See Bloomfield, AV, p. 433-34 and Vedic Index, VoL II p.' 469. 

* The descendants of Sffijayas, who are also called Vltahavyas. See Vedic Index 
Vol. 11, p. 328. . 


® The Bhfgus. See 5. 19. 1. 
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Kesaraprabandha/ and killed a cow of a, Brahiiaana, which destroyed 
them (5. 18. 10-11). The cow of the Brahmana, when roasted thus 
destroyed the lustre of the kingdom. No mighty hero is bom there. 
Its killing is cruel. It i^ an offence against the Fathers. The cow 
becomes eight-footed, four-eyed, four-eared, four-jawed, two-mouthed, 
and two-tongued and shakes down the kingdom of the king, who 
oppresses a Brahmana or his cow (5. 19. 4-8). Even the tress do not 
allow such person to come under their shade. Thus Narada is 
emphatically told. King Varuna made the cow of the Brahmana to 
be the god-made poison (5. 19. 9-10). The cow of the Brahmana is 
created by penance and exertion, acquired by the brahman and 
supported by rta. It is the noblest and the most holy creature in the 
world. The Brahman is its guide and overlord (12. 5. 1-4). All 
power, vigour, worldly prosperity, sovereignty ’"and food go away from 
a Ksatriya who takes the cow of the Brahmana (12. 5. 7-11). The 
pow is a witchcraft incarnate. All terrible things and death reside 
in it (12. 5. 12-40). It becomes the flesh-eating fire and consumes 
the Ksatriya (12. 5. 41). The cow of the Brahmana is tlic daughter 
of Angiras, belonging to all gods (12. 5. 52-53). It is not to be 
killed, hence it is called aghanyd (12. 5. 58). It will thus be seen 
that nothing is more deadly, more ghastly and more destructive than 
killing the cow of the Brahmana by a Ksatriya king, who might 
resort to such a thing being proud of his position as a ruler. Atharvan, 
the seer of (5. 22), emphatically points out that such a king will not 
remain in this world and all chances of securing heaven for him will 
be blocked. The cow thus is a divinity of tremendous power 
capable of shattering to pieces its killer or oppressor. 

(95) The Cows 

Aghnya, a cow is invoked to attach herself to the calf as a man 
to his beloved or as a male elephant to its female (6. 70. 1-3). The 
cows are invoked to be rich in calves, grazing in good pasture, drink- 
ing clean water at a good watering place (7. 75. lab). They know 
their track. They wander together. They have universal names. 
They are prayed as divine beings and invoked to come with gods and 
goddesses to the cow-stall, sprinkling their owner with ghee. They 
are also prayed to be free from a thief, evil-minded person and 
Rudra’s missiles^ (7. 76. 1-2). The cows are kept in a stall which is 
comfortable, rich and prosperous. They, are united with all good 
things that the day brings* (3. 14. 1). They are also united with 
Pusan; Brhaspati and Indra (3. 14. 2), They bring to the owner 

^ Bloomfield takes this expression to mean a woman having braided hair. 
See AV p. 432-33. Ludwig in his translation of the RV. 2. 447 seems to take the word 
to mean a cow. But the context shows that Kesarapsabandha is a woman of the 
Bhi-gyafigirasa clan, whose, even a goat was rqbbed by the Vaitahavyas. 

• See Whitnby, AV, p. 109. 
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sweet ‘honey (3. 14. 3), 'Fhe cows are invoked to flourish, like mka 
and kdrimka^ to multiply afid to bring abundance of wealth to the 
owner (3. 14. 4-6). 

• . . (96) Syena 

The divine Syena is the sun. He has Indra as a cormpanion? 
He comes to the men crossiAg water lands, waters, and all low places. 
He is the heavenly eagle, beholding men and having thousand feet. 
He^is invoked to bring fortune (7. 41. 1-2). On account of the 
speedy flight of Syena, he is identified with sacrifice (6. 48. 1). 

(97) The heavenly dog (6. 80). 

The heavenly dog flies through the sky observing all creatures 
(6. 80. 1). It is born in the water. It stays in the heaven. On the earth 
and in the ocean its greatness is spread. Offerings are made to its 
greatness (6. 80. 3). 'Fhe heavenly dog is thus the siin.‘^ Sayana^ 
understands it to be divine dog which formerly was one outlie demons,^ 
Kalakaiijas. 

• (98) Rats, Locusts, etc. (6. 50). 

I’he rats, locusts and other troublesome creatures cat away the 
grains of barley and others. They are addressed to go away without 
causing any* harm. fhey are the lords of I'arda and Vagha^ 
(6. 50. 1-3). 

(99) VAjin or horse (6. 92). 

A horse having the swiftness of wind is urged to go with the im- 
pulse of Indra. It is harnessed by the Maruts. Tvastr puts speed in 
its feet. It' is asked to win the race with all its quickness and speed. 
It is invoked to bring prosperity (6. 92. 1-3). 

(100) YaminI (3. 28). 

A female giving birth to the twins is called YaminI. Idie 
female (cows, mare, etc.)^ angrily destroys the cattle, becoming her- 
self a flesh-eater. She should be given away to the Brahman (ah 
•Atharvanic priest, 3. 28. 1-2). She is invoked to be propitious to 
men, cows, horses and fields (3. 28. 3-4). She herself is born by 

^ PPP reads iakd» Sayai^a on 3. 14. 4. explains this word as ‘ fly ‘ multiply like 
flies \ Grill in his translation explains it as ‘plants *. Weber renders it by ‘ dun^', 
which seems to be probable, taking into consideration the fertilising quality of the 
manure of dung. See Vedic Ind^x^ Vol. II, p. 345. SdrMkd, an obscure word. 
Blooipfleld, AV p. 351, emends it as sdri-sukeva like starlings and parrots.’ But it is 
not connected with fattening or flouring of the cows. See Whitney, ibid p. 110. 
Also see Vedic Index^ Vol. II, p. 374. 

^ 2 Bloomfield, AV. p. 500 and TB 1. 1. 2. 4-6. 

* See his comment on 6. 80. 1. 

* 4 Sayapa explains it as insects, pests, etc., that cause nuisance to the crops and 

grains. See his comment on 6.* 50. 3. 

See Kauiika 109. 5, 110. 4, 111. 5.* 
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normal and one by one creation. If she gives birth to the twins, she 
is prayed not to injure men and cattle (3. 28. la, 5-6). 

(iOl) Tiger, wolf and thief (4. 3). , 

, The tiger is the first of the toothed beasts (4. 3 . 4), A house- 
holder or a traveller may be attacked hy any of these. So they are 
addressed to go away by distant roads or submit to the traveller, who 
possesses the Atharvana charm to crush tiger, etc., (4. 3. 2^7). 'I’he 
eyes, mouth and twenty claws of the tiger are ground up. 

(102) A Bull (7. 111). 

The bull released in honour of a deity is a belly of Indra, 
holding Soma. It is the soul of the gods and men. It is invoked to 
generate offsprings in the world (7. 111. 1).^ 


X 

THE SACRIFICIAL DEITIES 

The word yajtia (sacrifice) occurs about 300 times in the AV. 
It occupies a very important place in the Atharvanic ideology. In 
addition the number of the sacrifices, sponsored by the followers of 
the three Vedas, the Atharvavedins evolved a new course of sacrifices, 
which is called sava. Yajna in its old and new forms also was preval- 
ent among its followers. Sacrifice and its ritual reached in advanced 
and in last stages, an ideal form. The Atharvavedins elevated 
the importance of Yajna X,o its highest extent. It was made a deity 
to whom, along with the lord of Yajna offerings were offered. 
Yajna is prayed to go to its lord and its own source. The lord oi 
Yajiia is Visnu or the sacrificer himself, according to Sayana 
(7. 102. 5). Sacrifice has a divine origin and contains divine power. 
Fhe sacrifice brings about excellent heroism (7. 102. 6).‘^ The lord 
of mind is, addressed to carry the sacrifice to the gods in the heaven. 
Yajna, performed on the earth is to be taken to the heaven, where it 
became fruitful (7. 102. 8). This pertains to the sacrifice perform- 
ed with a view to securing heavenly bliss, a place in svarga. But 
this is not the only function of the sacrifice. Yajna is an omnipotent 
weapon. It is all powerful. It overcomes the rivals. Offerings to 
Agni with oblations enable the sacrificer and the sacrifice to secure 
power to overcome the enemies (6. 97. 1). Flius sacrifice enables to 
secure the divine and material power. Yajna itself can be perform- 
ed mentally and used for securing spiritual power. The different 

^ See Sayai;ia*8 comment on 7. 111. 1. 

® PPP reads differently. For yajHapati, the reading is yajamdna» According to 
PPP thus sacrifice belongs to yajamdna and brings excellent heroism to him. 
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sense-organ^ in the body offer oblations of restraint to the objects of 
the sense organs. in the highest spirit. This enables them Jo continue 
their life, splendour, breath, and the organs of hearing and seeing 
forevdr (19; 58. 1). Prana is invoked to stay forever in the body. 
'Fhe earth, Soma, Brhaspati and Agni bestow splendour on the sacri'* 
ficer. So the body, life and splendour are with their forms in tact 
(19. 58. 2). The splendour bestowed on by the heaven and earth 
giv^s the sacrificer power to move round the earth (19. 58. 3). 
I'heir body becomes strong. It is like coat-of-mails and unassialable 
city of metals. Only thing required for this, is that the spoon of the 
sacrificer, the means of offering this mental sacrifice should be 
prevented from leaking and be strong (19. 58. 4). The help of the 
gods is invoked to this sacrifice in which the senses like eye, hearing 
and others are offered in the sacrifice of mind (19. 58. 5). The 
sacrificers and priests of the gods come to enjoy this sacrifice in as 
much number as possible (19. 58. 6). By such sacrifice, mental and 
spiritual power is attained to have free movement through out the 
earth and* heaven and thus to command the activities and thoughts of 
the people. 'Phis is® a spiritual sacrifice and is the anterior form of 
Yoga. I’he sacrificer thus becomes a Yogin with tremendous power 
at his disposal, 

Yajna is said to be produced and have to come into being. It 
increased and became overlord of the gods. Yajna thus becoming 
overlord of the gods, has naturally 'command over the fortunes of the 
people in this world (7. 5. 2). The gods are fed with offerings in 
the Yajna; they are dependant on Yajna. Even the gods offered 
sacrifice to the gods with immortal mind. (7. 5. 3). 

Yajna is offered to Rc and Saman (the Rgveda and Samaveda). 
I he sacrificial acts are performed with the help of these, 'Fhese two 
shine in the sacrifice and carry the sacrifice among the gods.. From the 
Res, Samans and Yajus, the oblation, vigour and strength are sought. 
Tiie Vedas do not injure any one (7. 54, 1-2). Thus the pow^r 
behind the attainment of sovereignty by sacrifice is the Vedas, Idiey 
bring about the whole power. 

in the construction of the Vedi, darbhas are scattered about. 
They are addressed as deity. They enclose the Vedi. The) do not rob 
the darbhas scattered elsewhere. The seat of Hotr is golden. In the 
world of the sacrificer these become the ornaments of gold (7. 99.-1). 
Similarly the darbhas^ the Vedi, the axe for cutting the samidhs and 
drughana (a sythe for felling down the trees) are deified. These are 
the holy objects, loving sacrifice. They are invoked to accent the 
sacrifice (7. 28). 

• Symbolical sacrifice attained more popularity and was believed 
to yield more power than an ordinary sacrifice. When the gods 
offered the sacrifice withrPurusa, they extended the sacrifice. But the 
sacrifice, in which no oblations were offered, was Very vigorous 
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(7. 5. 4). I’he dogs offered a sacrifice of gods and limbs' of th6 c6w. 
I'hey were confounded with the sacrifice'. Mysterious is the effect of 
the sacrifice performed in mind. The performer of such sacrifice was 
highly valued (7. 5. 5). Atharvan, the Father, the relation of the 
.Devas, or the universal lord,^ a young child of the mother, under- 
stood the sacrifice with mind. He is‘ invoked to proclaim the 
technique of the sacrifice. The symbolical and spiritual or mental 
sacrifices must liave been sponsored, given currency to by Atharyan, 
the Father. This sacrifice, being symbolically and mentally perform- 
ed, required less labour and money. At the same time they were 
very efficacious. Tiiey endowed the performer mysterious power to 
penetrate the things in nature and capacity to move unrestrained. 
'Fhis new technique of Yajna, became very favourite with the 
Atharvavedins, as tiiey simplified the course of ritual in sacrifice and 
made it yield more spiritual and mental power. As long as a man is 
alive, he mu^st live as a powerful man and alter death, he should 
enjoy the pleasures of heaven. This was, in brief, the sacrificial 
policy of the Atharvanic seers (7. 2. 1). 

I'hree times in a day the offerings were offered in Agni. This 
formed tlie daily worship of Agni. Agni in the morning, with a vqrse 
in Gayatri metre, Visvadevas, Indra, Maruts in the noon and third 
libation is to the Kavis, who sent their ladles filled with offerings to 
the deities. The descendants of Sudhanvan (one of the three sons of 
Rbhu), who attained the heaven a.e invoked to conduct the offering 
to the better world (6. 47). 

The renewal of Agni is done after the fashion of Manu, who 
kindled him. Fire is renewed in new place or in an old place with 
an oblation of ghee (7. 82. 6). 

I'he homaSy like Yajfias are also deified (7. 102. 5). The homas 
are addressed to increase the sacrifice in every form. 'Fhe horna is a 
deity (19. 1. 1-3). 'Fhere are seven homas and seven samitlhs ( 8 . 9. 18). 

Sacrifice is also used for magical purpose to destroy the enemy. 
A rival, so and so, who is the son of such and such mother and of 
such and such family (the name of the enemy is to be supplied), is 
to be fallen downward and is to be disportioned from splendour, 
brilliancy, breath and life, the name of the sacrifice, conquered 
booty, truth, brilliancy, the brahman and sacrifices. The name of the 
sacrifice performed by the priest of magic is powerful enough to 
bring about tlie downfall of the enemy. The enemy is caught in the 
fetters of Gr&i, Nirrti, ill luck, calamity, the sages, Brhaspati, 
Angi^sas, Atharvans and the descendants of Atharvan. Iffius the 
enemy or rival of the performers of the brahman and sacrifice is 
entangled in the fetters of death, which are akin to those of the 
Angirasas and Atharvans (16. 8). 


PPP reads vitvadeva for yjevahtjndhu at 7. 2. 1. ' 
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Such is the greatness of the sacrifice of the Ath^rvavedins, 
All time-honoured sacrifices are included in the remnant of the 
crooked i;ice used in the Brahmaudana rite. The IRcs, Samans are there. 
All parts of the sacrifices such as Aindragna, Eavamana, Mahansimni, 
Mahavrata are included in the remnant, which is the same as the 
Brahman. Also there are in it the sacrifices such as Rajasuya, Vajapeya, 
Agnistoma,'*Adhvara,^ Arka and Asvamedha, A number of sacrifices 
becaifle out of use because they were difficult to be performed. . 
Such sacrifices like Satras, required long time and consequently they 
were out of practice. All these were deposited in the Brahman (the 
sp6ll or potency arising out of the Atharvanic performance of 
Brahmaudana rite). All sacrifices and their rites, small or big, lost 
in the course of time or still current were deposited in the remnant 
of cooked rice. This shows how some of the time-honoured sacrifices 
were not practised being, more tedious and cumbrous and others were 
deposited in the remnant of the offerings in a Sava (11. 7. 5-8). 

Yajfia is not only included in the remnant of the cooked rice 
oblation of Brahmaud^yna Sava (offering of cooked rice in honour of 
the Brahman) but is identified with the Brahman in all its details. 
The Brahman is hotr and the sacrifice. By the Brahman the sacrificial 
posts are set up. Adhvaryu is born of the Brahman and in the 
Brahman, offerings are placed. The Brahman is the ladle filled with 
ghee. Vedi is set up with the Brahrrpn. The Brahman is the essence 
of Yajna and of the priests who prepare the oblation *(19. 42. 1-2). 
'i’he Brahman is the Atharvanic spell and also the mysterious power 
arising out of its use.® 

Yajna in the AV has not remained merely a simple process of 
invoking a deity with simple offerings, but assumed a state of 
symbolism. All time-honoured great sacrifices having fallen in disuse, 
a simple technique of sacrifice was evolved by the Atharvanic 
teachers. Yajnas are performed by the Atharvavedins to secure the 
worldly gains and the heaven, but they are set up in a new 
technique of their Brahman. Thus sometimes it assumes the form 
of the symbolism and metaphorical representation. Hospitality 
shown to a guest by a householder is a kind of Yajna. All details of . 
the reception are on par with the parts of the sacrifice. The fruit of 
sacrifices like Agnistoma, Atiratra, Satra and Dvadasaha are on par 
with the offering of milk, curds, honey and flesh *to the guest 
(9. 6. 40). Fhus it seems that the Atharvanic poet emphasises the 
mo,ral* that even receiving the guest with simple offerings is 
sufficient to bring the fruit of. these great sacrifices. It only telW us 
that these great sacrifices were not much within the scope of the 

k 

* ^ A sacrifice where no killing of victims take place is called Adhvara. Arka i« 

Cayana sacrifice. 

* * Utmnna yapla is explained by Saya^^a as * luptapr^ya yaj%a \ * 

® See under Brahman. 
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people in general; so Atharvan, the seer of the hymn (9. 6) teaches 
that by even performing some simple acts of receiving a guest- and 
performing the Sava-rites one w^ould get the desired fruit. Put this 
would be an idle talky. if there is no authority behind this. This 
authority is the mysterious power arisiijg out of the Brahman (9. 6). 

(1) Having described the general tendency of the Atharvanic 
Yajna as a deity, let us now turn to some of its special forms. Yajna 
is a means of securing worldly gains or the heaven. In addition to 
a number of Sava-rites, there are many rites to secure heaven. A 
couple, in order to secure heaven after death, in ripe old age offers 
cooked offering to fire. The great sacrifice, as it goes to the heaven, 
with mind and favour is accompanied by the sacrificer (6. 122). 
Agni Vai^vanara comes to the Yajna at the time of the songs and in 
the time of the distress of the singer. He shapes the praise and 
songs of the Ahgirasas. Agni Vai^vanara is invoked to extend the 
brightness find heaven to the Ahgirasas. Thus Agni favours the 
Ahgirasas and enables them to reach the heaven (6. 35). 

(2) Savitr and Tvastr are offered oblatio^is to assign wealth to 
the sacrificer (7. 17. 4). Confluent oblation is offered for securing 
the abundance of wealth' and fountain of ghee, milk and water 
(1. 15. 2-3). Agni is invoked to increase the Brahman and Yajna of 
the sacrifice (3. 20. 3). Brahman and Yajna in the Atharvanic 
practice stand for each other an^:^ mean one and the same thing. 

(3) Expiation, (a) Vi^vedevas are invoked to free the sacrificer 
from sin committed knowingly and unknowingly in walking or sleep- 
ing (6, 115. 1-2). (b) In the incompletely performed sacrifice of 
offering ghee with ladle, theDevas are invoked to remove their wratli, 
caused by the sacrificers’ acts (6. 1 14. 1-3). (c) There is an error caused 
by the fault of the financier of the sacrificer in the sacrifice ,\ hence 
the priests do not prosper. So in a new sacrifice, the priests try to 
rectify the wrong. The institutor of Yajna allowed some unauthorized 
persons to partake of Soma. Some sages noticed this fact. These 
were the horrible sages. Homage is paid to their eye and truthful- 
ness (2. 35. 1-5). Thus if a sacrifice remains incomplete or is 
wrongly performed, on account of the fault of the financier of the 
sacrifice, the sacrifice does not give the desired effect. The sages or 
priests who can rectify these faults are terrible indeed (ghordh fsayah 
2. 35. 4). These sages thus point out the necessity of a Superint- 
ending authority over the whole ritual of sacrifice. The expiatory 
sacrifices speak w^ell for the function of the Brahma priest, who 

^ Samtr^ya offering. Water is brought from the navigable rivers and sprinkled. 
In thar water are cooked piilk and mixed grain. This is offered in a sacrifice. 
Cf. Kau^ika 19, 4. As the wealth is not produced by Yajfta, it is simply transferred 
from the rich to the poor by it. So a person desiring to deprive the wealth of another, 
Kau4ika further says, should bring rich ghee milk from any house and cook rice, 
mixed with milk and eat it. 
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employs his brahmans (or spells) to rectify the error in the sacrifice 
and hy means of his truthfulness and vegilence leads the sacrifice to 
juccess, {d) A drop of water falling from sky is inauspicious. 
Offering is made to Nirrti to atone for the sin and to unite with the 
sacrifice (i.e., its fruit 6. 124. 1). 

4. Superiority, (a) A sacrifice of the enemy is withdrawn by 
a chunter* sacrifice for securing success to his party (1. 9.4). 
(6) If any godless person plots against the sacrificer, a sacrifice, 
compels him to surrender to him. Similarly a sacrifice compels to 
surrender a person, who attacks the fame of a sacrificer (6 6, 1-3), 
(c) A sacrifice is offered to keep back the deadly dart of the enemy * 
and save the sacrifice. A sdman — addrasrt^ is sung to escape split 
or difficulty. Maruts are offered an offering to escape the portent, 
imprecation or hatred of others (1. 20. 1). {d) Whosoever with 
witchcraft (krtyd), consecration or Yajna would attempt to kill a 
person, would meet death at the hands of Indra’s hunflred-jointed 
thunderbolt (8. 5. IS), (e) Agni destroys demons and sorcerers 
wlien offered with off^ings (8. 3). (/) A rival or enemy is expelled 
from Yajna by means of the water-thunderbolts called Visnukrama 
(10.9.31). 

As has been observed above, the sacrifice is conceived as a deity, 
possessed of great power and is identified with the Brahman in whom 
all sacrifices rest. Also the Atharva^nic poets have evolved a techni- 
que of mental or spiritual sacrifices and some simpler forms of 
sacrifices called Savas. I'here are twenty-two Savas treated in the 
AV. Speaking with respect to the AV sarhhitd^ with the help of the 
KauHka Sutra^ one can notice the variety of the sacrificial deities 
and the offerings given to them. These Savas are in conformity 
with the ideology of the Atharvanic poets. They aim at simplicity 
and efficacy. Regarding the latter, one has, to rely on the teachers 
themselves. About the former, one can easily notice it in their treat- 
ment below. In the place of the old time-honoured and out-of-date 
sacrifices, the Atharvanic teachers gave currency to these rites for 
securing their goal. 

The Savas are the following: (1) Brahmaudana 11. 1, 
(2) Svargaudana 12. 3, 3, 6, 1, (3) Catu^^arava 1. 31, 1. (4) Avi 
Sava 3. 29. (5) Ajaudanasava 4. 14. (6) Sataudana Sava 10. 9. 
(7) Brahmasyaudana Sava 4. 34. (8) Pancaudana Sava 9. *5. 
(9) Atimrtyu Sava 4. 35. ,#(10) Anaduh Sava 4. 11.. (11) Karki 
S^va* 4. 38. 5. (12) Prsni’Sava 6, 21. 1, 7. 22. 1. (13) Prsniga 
Sava 6. 31. 1, 7. 22. 1. (14) .Paunah^ila Sava *6. 30. 1. (15) PaVitra 
Ss^va 6, 19. 1. (16) Urvara Sava 7. 104. 1. (17) ^§abha Sava 9.4. 
^(18) Va^a Sava 10. 10, 12. 4. (19) Anadvalw Sava 9- 7, (2(J) Va^a 
Sava 12, 4. (21) Sala Sava 9. 3. (22) Bfhaspati Sava 11. 3. 

■ • 

Paikavimia brdhmana, 15. 3. 7, * Cf, Kau^ika, 60-68.* 
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They* are divided into three divisions by Sayana in introduction 
to 1. 31, .as nitya^ naimittika and kamya. 

It will be proper to go through the deities of each of these 
Havas and then to estimate their importance as such. ’ 

• (1) Brahmaudana- (11. 1). 

This Sava offering is the representation of Soma sacrifice. .The 
Brahmanas are fed with a third part of the cooked rice. ThecOther 
two parts are offered to the gods and pitrs (11. 1. 5). Odana, the 
cooked rice is offered to the Brahmanas, who are Bhrgvahgirovids, 
hence the Sava is called Brahmaudana.^ Odana is the deity of this 
sacrifice. Odana is compared with the shoots of Soma (11. 1. 18). 
This offering of rice, called Brahmaudana, secures for the couple, 
who offers the Sava, the summit of the firmament, which is called 
Svarga (11. 1. 7). With the help of the mortar and pestal the grains 
are pounded (11. 1. 9). I he pounded rice grains are holy {yajniya) 
and are then sifted from the husk, by means of winnowing basket 
(11, 1. 12). Fire is enkindled. Pot is kept on it with water. I’he 
rice grains are put in it. These grains are purified by means of the 
spells, and mixed with ghee (11. 1. 18). Tlie rice grains swell up in 
the process of cooking. The cooked rice has thousadd backs in the 
world of the well-done. The sacrificer has followed the tradition of 
his fifteen ancestors in cooking these rice-grains (11. 1. 19)* Odana 
has thousand bodies and hundred streams in it. It is never exhausted. 
This Odana is the path leading to the gods {devaydna), going to the 
heaven (11. 1.20). Odana is taken to the Vedi. It increases the 
progeny for the sacrificer and expels demons. It brings the wealth 
of cattle to the yajamdna. No witchcraft, nor diseases attack the 
sacrificer or his wife (11. 1. 22). Odana is taken out from the pot 
by meana of a ladle which is the second hand of Aditi, and which 
the seven sages, the being-makers made. The ladle knows the limbs 
of Odana and collects them on the altar (11. 1. 24). This cooked 
Odana sits with the gods. This Odana is purified by Soma in the 
form of ghee and milk. It then occupies a place in the stomach of 
the Brahmanas, who are Bhrgvahgirovids^ and who would not come 
to any grief by eating it (11. 1. 25). Odana is the king Soma. It is 
called upon not to intoxicate the Bhrgvangirovids (11. 1. 26). The 
rice offered to the Brahmanas is a cow yielding all desires (11. 1. 28). 
The husk of the rice grains is thrown ip fire (11. 1. 29). 1'his toil- 
ing or cooking, which is the same as pressing Soma leads the 
husband and wife, who offer this Sava, by the road going to die 

^ TS 6. 5. 6. 1. describes how Aditi with a desire to get sons performed this 
sacrifice and got four sons, the Adityas. .The term Sava is not found in the AV in the 
sense of offering. It means * irhpiration of impulse \ It is used by Kauiika 60. 63, 
and by Sayana jn his comment on 11. 1. 

* See Sayana, on 11. 1. 25. 
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heavin/tq the highest firmament (11. 1. 30). A pit is n\ade in the 
remaining rice in a dish, and *ghee is placed in it. It is allowed to 
sprea*d on the members of Odana. This is the path leading to the 
ftpven/the world of the Fathers (11. 1. 31). All non-Brahiuanas, 
who would like to eat this Odana, come to grief and no harm* is done 
to the Brahmanas, who eat it ^11. 1. 32). Brahmaudana is thus a bull 
going to thf heaven. It goes to the seers and their descendant who 
are BJirgvangirovids. Sitting in the world of the well-done, it actually 
prepares a path for the sacrificer (11. 1. 35). The gods went to* 
the heaven by performing this rite (11. 1. 37). 

, In short, this Brahmaudana rite is a symbolical Soma sacrifice. 
Rice is the symbol of the Soma. Rice is deified like Soma. It has 
thousand parts. It is holy. All actions resulting in the cooking of the 
rice *are deified. It is an effective means of securing heaven, the 
'ivorld of the Fathers and enjoying the life there after death. It is. a 
simple rite and highly efficacious to bring about the highest fruit, 
the heaven.' 

. (2) SVARGAVDANA (12. 3). 

This is also a Sava rite, performed by the husband, wife and 
children for securing the union of children and others in the heaven. 
This rite* becomes fruitful after sixty years of the sacrificer's life. 
This is purely Atharvanic rite. Very few res of the hymn (12. 3). 
occur elsewhere. 

The husband and wife prepat^e the cooke drice. This rice 
has hundred streams and is virtually the heaven. O/i" account of its 
greatness it occupies both the heaven and the earth. It banishes the 
sin and impurity in the speech of the children (12. 3. 5). The 
sacrificers conquer both the firmaments, one of them is chiefly full of 
light and honey (12. 3. 6). Mortar, pestle and winnowing basket are 
kept ready, to be used in pounding and cleansing the rige grains. 
Wooden pestle is asked not to crush to pieces, the god-loving rice- 
grains, from which Odana is to be prepared (12. 3. 18). Rice grainS; 
are deified and every process to cleanse them is attached with some 
mysterious significance. The rice-grains owing to the process of 
pounding become expanded and ghee-backed. They are then placed 
in a winnowing basket to take away their chaff (12. 3. 19). The rice- 
grains lifted up in the process of winnowing meet the stalks of Soma 
in the sky and come back in the basket (12. 3. 20). .The red chaff 
on the grains is removed and^all grains become uniform in colour and 
appearance. The pressing stones cleanse the grains like clothes by 
means of a soapy substance. The operation of^pounding and cleans- 
ing the rice-grains are identified with pressing and cleansing of Soma 
(12. 3. 20-21). Rice grains are poured in the water kept in earthen 
•vessel on fire. Like a woman in her season seeing h^r husband, the 


^ See also BloomiIbld SBE 42, p. 610. 
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waters are united with rice-grains. The waters make the rice-grains 
at the botfom of the vessel stand upland touch them oh all sides 
(12. 3. 29). Darbha grass is brought and is scattered on the ground 
for the cooked rice, which the gods partake of. The earthen vessel is 
placed on the matting of the darbhas. The cooked rice is taken oiit 
in a dish with the help of a ladle and stirring stick. Ghee is poured 
on it. Gods are invited to enjoy the feast and invoked to utteij the 
word at the sight of the rice, like a lowing cow on* seein|[ the 

calf (12. 3. 36-37). The spreading of the cooked rice in the dish is 
a symbol of the wide heaven. The sacrificer would get the unequalled 
heaven, spread out. Cods reach the sacrificer to the deities 
(12. 3. 38). The surface of the rice is poured over with the streams 
of honey mixed with ghee. All these — rice, honey and ghee together, 
go to the heaven. They become the treasure-keeper for the sacrific- 
ing couple for sixty years after which the sacrificers, ending their life, 
on this world, would go to the heaven to meet those offerings. None 
else can claim the offered rice till then. Deposited with these divisions, 
it goes to the three heavens. Fire is carried round Odana, to protect 
it from the godless demons and ptsdeasy who cat flesh. The Adityas 
and the Angirasas wait on the oblations' (12. 3. 38, 41-43). 
To Adityas and Angirasas offering of honey mixed with ghee is given 
(12. 3. 44). Ghee is poured on the rice, which has some portion of 
it reserved for Angirasas (12. 3. 45). The cooked rice is kept in the 
dish by the sacrificer and remains there as a deposit (12. 3. 48). This 
prevents death, prematurely coming from a man. The surface of 
Odana is covered with a piece of garment, worn by the sacrificer 
(12, 3. 51). After the death, the sacrificer goes to the heaven. 
Becoming all expanding and ghee-backed he goes to that world 
(12. 3. 53). The sacrificer going to the heaven becomes radiant 
changing the colour of his body (12. 3. 54). Deities like Agni, Indra, 
Varuna, Visnu, and Brhaspati guard Odana for sixty years, till the end 
qf the life of the sacrificer. 

Thus Odana is the deity of the Sava intended to get svarga. 
Here also the process of pounding and cleansing the grains of rice is 
identified with Soma-pressing. Thus this Sava is a symbolical. Soma- 
sacrifice. Bringing water, cleansing the rice-grains, cooking, covering 
with ghee and honey, circumambulating round fire, placing golden 
daknnd and clothing on it are the main acts in this Sava rite. It is a 
simple rite having an effect of a Soma-sacrifice. 


X ppp reads adityd no aftgtrasdh for adityd enamangiratah. It is to be noted that 
in this rite the Ahgirasas wait on the offering for sixty years, after which the sacrific- 
ing couple meets it in heaven. Angirasas and Adityas are the custodians of that 
treasure. 
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(3) Catu^^arAva Sava (1. 31). 

• 1 * * 

An oflFering • onfour pot-sherds is offered to the diving guardians 
of the quarters called Aj^apalas. The four immortal guardians of the 
four quarter^, who are also the Superintendents of the creatures, are 
given an offering of cooked rice. The deities, A^apalas do not occur* 
elsewhere. The respective •specific deities of the quarters are not 
reWrred to in the hymn. These four Asiapalas are the immortals, the 
god&. They free the sacrificer from the snares of Nirrti (deity of 
destruction) and from distress. Ghee and rice are offered by thfe 
sacrificer, who is enjoying full compliment of his body. The god in 
the fourth quarter, Kubera* among the four A^apalas is praised to. 
bring welfare. Also well-being to the father, mother, cows, creatures* 
and men is sought along with the long life for the sacrificer 
(1.‘31. 1-4). 

^ (4) Avisava (3. 29). 

The deity of this Sava (3. 29) is a goat with white feet. Five, 
cakes of the cooked rice are kept on the four feet and navel of the 
killed goaf,^ 

'Fhe offering of a white-footed goat frees the sacrificer from the 
one^ixteenths part of the offerings, given in the sacrifice and outside 
tlie sacrifice (istdpurta)^ which is collected as a tax by the councillors 
of Yama and which is divided among themselves. The goat is un- 
exhausted in the heaven, for it satisfies each desire which arises in 
the mind of the sacrificer. A white-footed goat, when given in sacri- 
fice here, enables the sacrificer to secure the heaven, where he 
becomes strong and no tax is required to be given by the weak to the 
stronger. The goat with the five cakes is as big as the world beyond. 
The goat secures the world of the Fathers, the sun and the moon 
unexhausted to the sacrificer (3. 29. 1-5). 

(5) Adjaudana Sava (4. 14), 

A goat is killed and offered in this Sava. The goat thus killed 
•is the deity. Aja is born of the heat of Agni. Through Aja, the gods 
attained godhood, and the holy ones ascended the heights. By the 
offering of Aja in the sacrifice the sacrificer holding the fire in his 
liand for light ascends to the heaven, sits mixed with the gods, 
and ultimately becomes identified with the sun (4. 14. 1-3). The 
Goat is the divine eagle (4. 14. 6). Rice grains are cooked and 
divided into five parts. Tf^ flesh of the different parts of the Goat 

^ Kauiika 6t gives the details ojf the Sava. In this a*goat is killed and o^Teted to 
thf deities. The h) mn does not specify the creature of the offering, Sdyapa on 
1. 31. 1. points out that the offering is of cooked rice. 

' 2 See Sayapa on 1. 31. 3. 

* See SSyapa, introduction to 3. 29, and also 3. 28, 4. This hymn does not occur 
anywhere else. . 
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with the parts of the rice are kept in five different directions.r All 
parts of the Goat are covered in its skin, it tl^en becomes possessed 
of all limbs and universal in form. The Goat rises up from^ this 
world and standing erect on four feet goes to the highest world 
(4. 14. 7-9). 

(6) BrahmAsyaudat^ (4. 34). 

An expanded offering of cooked rice with channels of juices, 
wine, water and plants tucked in it is called Vistharin. The Odana 
AS deified. It enables the sacrificer to go to the heaven and enjoy all 
pleasures there. The Odana is born of the Brahnian^s mouth. Hence 
it is called the Brahmasyaudana. It is produced from tapas (penance). 
The Brahman is its head, brhat sdmayi is its back, vdmadevya sdman is 
its stomach, its two sides are the metres, tlie Truth is its mouth. 
Thus the Vistharin sacrifice, consisting of rice cooked with milk, is 
accompanied by the brahman, songs of praise and metres and the^ 
truth. It thus possesses divine power. The sacrificers of this Yajna 
go to the heaven, boneless, cleansed and with the generative organ. 
The offering leads the sacrificer to the world of the gods, Yaina and 
Gandharvas. This is the strongest of all «Sava-sacrifices. With 
whatsoever desire one wants to enjoy the life in the heaven, he.pours 
all those articles on the Odana, which is charged to lead the sacrificer 
to the heaven. Ghee, honey, wine, water, milk and curds are poured 
on the surface of the Odana. Four jars are filled with milk, water 
and curds. This Odana is winning the worlds and is offered to the 
Brahmanas. Thje Odana is an omnipotent and desire yielding cow 
(4. 34. 1-8). 

(7) Atjmrtyu Sava (4. 35). 

Rice is cooked and given to the Brahmanas. This Odana has 
capacity to overpass death. It is called ‘Sava which takes across 
death' {atimrtyu). This Odana, when cooked, is the generator of 
Arnrta, the immortal being. It is the lord of the Gayatri and as a 
rcatter of fact of all metres. All Vedas are deposited in the Odana 
(4. 35. 6). He became the creator. He gave breath to all beings and 
himself possessed them. All worlds rich in ghee flowed from him. 
All luminous quarters are for him (4. 35. 5). The Odana supported 
the all nourishing earth, filled the mid-air with juice, uplifted and 
established the heaven with greatness (4. 35. 3). The Odana 
fashioned the year with twelve months and month with thirty days. 
The revolving days and nights do not encompass the Odana (4. 35. 4). 
This Odana was cooked formerly by the Brahman for the Brahman. 
The being-makers^ overcame death by means of this Odana, cooked 
with milk. They obtained this with labour and penance. Prajapati, 

' These are the' bhiitakrts. They are the seven sages, viz., VisvSmitra, Jamadagni, 
BhSradvija, Gautama, Atri, Vasi^jha and Ka^yapa. These are quoted by Sfiyana on 
4 . 11 . 9 . 
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the I born first of rta^ with penance cooked this Odjana for the 
Brahman. He is .the ’ cerftre, support and goal of all worlds 
(4. 35. 1). ’ 

Thus Odana, the rice cooked with milk, is elevated to the 
"dignity and function of the Highest Creator. It is offered to the; 
Brahmanas for overcoming death. 

(8) Karki Sava (4. 38. 5-7). 

KarkI is a white calf. Karki and a cow to be killed in a sacrificfe 
are to be given to a Brahmana according to Kaui^ika (66. 13). Rsabha 
or a bull is praised as the sun who goes at once defending all worlds^ 
He is invoked to come with antariksa (mid-air), to defend the Karki,* 
which belongs to him and to drink the drops of Soma (4. 38. 5-6).' 
Fodder is given in the mouth of the Karki in the cow-stall (4. 38. 7). 
The sun brings the cattle safe to the home, to the cow-stall. Hence 
he might have been praised here.^ But the traditional interpretation 
of these verses, as suggested by Kausika (66. 13) indicates that Karki 
and a cow.are tied to a rope having twelve knots. Rsabha or the sun is 
the master of the cow^, which are given to the Brahmanas, who possess 
the ri^ now. 

(9) Anaduh Sava (4. 11). 

Anaduh is the Bull or Dharma in the form of a Bull.^ He is 
glorified as the creator of all existence and is identified with Indra. 
The Bull sustains the earth, sky, atmosphere and six directions. He 
entered into the whole world (4. 11. 1). The Bull is Indra.^ He 
looks at all cattle. Like Indra, the mighty Bull measures out three 
paths.® He yields all things in the past, present and future. He 
follows the course of gods other than Indra (4. 11. 2). He is also 
like the heated caldron containing milk. As the Bull, who is Indra, 
is born on the earth, and the milk is also from the produce of his 
females, he and Indra are identified with the caldron (4. 11. 3). 
Pavamana, the Soma swells the milk, which Anaduh milks in the 
.world of the blessed. Parjanya is the stream. The Maruts are his 
udder. Sacrifice is the milk, and the gifts given at the sacrifice are 
the process of milking. Thus the Bull is Indra, who with the help of 
Parajanya and Maruts sends down fertility, which is seen in the form 
of sacrifice (4. 11. 4). Anaduh is conquering all, supporting all and 
effecting all. He is the gharma having four feet. None can rule over 
him. Neither sacrifice, nor sacrificer, nor giver nor receiver of gifts 
can Qommand him. He is over and above all (4. 11. 5). By means 

• t 

^ For the relation of verses 5-7 with 1-4 in 4. 3S. see Bloomfifld SBE 32, 
PP..412-14. 

• See Bloomfield, Ioc. cit. • * See Sayai?a, on 4. 11, 1. 

* * PPP reads indrasya for indrah sa, Accordinj^ to PPP the meaning would be 

*The Bull belongs to Indra*. 

* These are ort the earth, in the atmdbphere and heaven. 
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pf this Anaduh, the gods went to the heaven, the navel of .immorta,lity, 
by abandorting their bodies. So men* also, like the gods, by the 
sacrifice of Anaduh can hope to reach heaven (4. 1*1. 6). He is also 
identified with various deities. lie is Indra by form.^ He is Agni on^ 
account of carrying yoke and consequently he is like Vaisvanara, who 
is Paramesthin, Prajapati and Viraj (4. 11^. 7), The seven sages^ know 
the seven milkings of the Bull (4. 11, 9). 

Thus the Bull is Indra, Agni, Prajapati and many other 
prominent gods. He is the sun looking like the caldron, Gods 
attained divinity through him, before that they were just mortals. 
He is the creator. 

Finally the Bull is to be killed. Knowing the greatness of this 
Bull, one should partake of this Bull and he is freed from this 
worldly existence® (4. 11, 3), 

(10) AND (11) Prsni and Prsiviigau (6. 31, 7. 22). 

A spotted cow is offered in this Prsni Sava (6. 31). The cow is 
the sun in the east, at the time of rising. He goes to the sky and the 
mid-air, and occupies all worlds with his rays ,(6. 31. 1). He is also 
the cause of the existence of all creatures by bearing their vital breaths 
(6. 31. 2). He rules over thirty domains.* Vak, the bird has set him 
up to meet the day with the lights of morning (6. 31. 3). 

Prsnigau is the sun (7. 22).® The sun is a thousand times 
brighter for our seeing, thought of the poets and the light (7. 22. 1). 
He inspired the dawns like the cows in a stall (7. 22. 2). 

Kau^ika (66. 14) points out that these hymns refer to the Sava 
of cows. We find in the latter hymn only a faint reference to the 
cow. The hymn deals with the sun, hence the sun might have been 
identified with cow. 

(12) R§abha (9, 4). 

Rsabha is offered by the Brahmanas in a sacrifice. The Bull is 
thousandfold in strength, rich in milk, and bearing all forms in his 

I ppp reads * balena *. He is Indra on account of his strength. * See p. 337. 

The seven milkingr are explained by Sayapa as seven classes of all plants or 
seven worlds. The word does not seem to specify as particular number, but a great 
number. 

* This is based on the reading which Sayaijia has before him in 4. 11. 3d. 
^ yo nosmydt\ the Aundh edition^ also S. P, Pandit's edition read *‘yo ndsniyat* with 
this reading the sense is just the reverse. But the bull is offered in the Sava. Hence 
the reading before S3yai;ia seems to be correct. 

* S&yai^a understands by the triniat dhamd as the thirty muhurtas of the day and 
riight. Whitney rightly refers to thirty days of a lunar month. Ludwig explains the 
expression as thirty gods. However the number thirty may refer to a large numbe. 
of worlds, conceived by the poets. The hymn is also found at RV X. 189. 1-3. 

* 1 his short hymn of t\yo verses is obscure. SSya^a refers this hymn to Surya 
Henry refers to Yama. Griffith refers this hymn to Savitf, or Yama with some of 
Savitf's attributes. PPP reads in la d na ffij and aditir for matir. According to PPP 
it would mean ' This Sun is the seer worthy of thousand seers*. 
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stofnath. He brings all excellence to the giver the sacrifjcer (9. 4. 1). 
He became in the beginning* the counterpart of the waters, the over- 
powering lord like the earth, father of the calves and the lord of the 
30WS (-9. 4.-2), He is male, yet bears children and is rich in milk 
"9. 4. 3). He conceives and gives forth em*bryonic calf, fresh milk, 
curd and ghee, which is Jiis semen (9. 4. 4). He drinks Soma 
(9„4. 5). He is the generator of cattle and shaper of all forms 
y: 4. 6), * 

He belongs to Brhaspati (9. 4. 1). He is offered in a sacrifice to 
Indra and Jatavedas. Agni leads him by the roads travelled by the 
gods (9. 4. 3). His seed is ghee, which is offered in the sacrifice and 
which brings a thousandfold prosperity. He is clothed in the form 
of Indra (9. 4. 7). 

• Different deities go to make up his body. Different deities 
preside over different parts of his body. When sacrificed, the differ- 
ent parts go to those respective deities. , 

He has Indra^s force, two arms of Varuna, two shoulders of 
Alvins and hump of the Maruts. The wise poets call him Brhaspati 
collected together. Thus these gods go to form his body (9. 4. 8). 
He called Indra and Sarasvat His offering in the sacrifice is equal 
to the grft of a thousand uniformly faced cows to Brahmana (9. 4. 9). 
Brhaspati and Savitr bestow vigour. Tvastr and Vayu prepare his 
soul. He goes boasting among the cows like Indra among the 
gods. 

Anumati is his sides. Bhaga is his rib-pieced. Mitra wholly 
possesses his knees (9. 4. 12). Adityas claim his hinder part. 
Brhaspati claims his two thighs. His tail bel ngs to divine wind. 
His inner parts belongs to Simvali. His skin belonged to Surya. 
His breast belongs to Jami^ansa. Soma claims his vessels. Thus 
all these gods claim the different limbs of the Bull. ^ Naturally 
when the Bull is killed in the sacrifice and offered therein, these 
parts go to different deities (9, 4. 13-15). The parts of the body 
which cannot be eaten, were given to different creatures. The scraps 
of his feat were given to Sarama, hoop to the tortoises and the 
contents of his bowel were given to worms (9. 4. 16). 

The Bull possesses wonderful powers. With his horns he 
pierces the demons. With his eyes he banishes famine. His ears 
hear what is auspicious (9. 4, 17). The Bull, offered, in the sacrifice 
offers a hundredfold sacrifice. The fires do not bum him. Gods 
promote the Brahmana, wh6 offers Bull in sacrifice (9/4. 19). 

The Brahmana, who offers Bull, who is Indra in fact, bestows 
prosperity in wealth, cows, lifelime and progeny (9. 4. 21-22). 

♦ Thus Rsabha is Indra. He belongs to Brhaspati (a representa- 
tive of the priests). All prominent deities ilaim the different parts 
of his body, which is made up of from a number of deities. Rsabha 
offered in sacrifice brings all kinds of prosperity. 
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‘ (13) Pancaudana A;a (9. 5). 

A goat is offered with five rice-dishes in this Sava rite. Aja is 
Agni. He is light (9. 5. 7). He born of Agni (9. 5. 6). He «s also < 
unborn, going to the heaven. By him the Angirasas knew the pure' 
world (9. 5. 16). Aja (Goat or the unborn one) in the beginning 
marched on this world. This earth became his breast, sky his back, 
atmosphere his waist, quarters his sides and the two oceans his sides. 
Rta and Truth became his eyes; all truth and faith became its 
breath. Viraj was his head (9. 5. 20-21), The offerings of Goat with 
five rice-dishes are the seasons like torrid, making, gathering, fatten- 
ing and burn the fortune of the enemy of the person, who offers this 
sacrifice and thrives himself (9. 5. 31-36). 

The Goat is thus a divine being and is brought to be killed in 
the sacrifice. His feet are washed clean. His skin is cut with a dark 
coloured knife and he is separated joint by joint. All these parts are 
kept on the ^re in a jar full of water. The dismembered Aja, who is 
unborn and hence cannot die by this sacrificial killing, with the 
accompaniment of the five rice-dishes crossec the great darkness 
variously and steps in the third firmament (9. 5. 1, 3-5). The Goat 
goes to the heaven and keeps there ready, a place for the sacrificer 
after his death. He becomes thus a cow, all-formed and yielding all 
desires (9. 5. 10). The husband unites with his wife in the next 
world (9. 5. 27). 

(14) A Bull' (9. 7). 

The Bull is also deified in another Anadutsava (9. 7). Different 
limbs of the sacrificial Bull are identified with various deities. Thus 
the sacrificial Bull becomes a deity. The poet concludes that the 
Bull is of universal form, every form and bovine form (9. 7. 25). 
rhe poet rallies all gods in identifying the various forms of the Bull 
with them. His two horns are Prajapati and Paramesthin. Indra is 
his head. Agni is his forehead. Yama is the joint of his neck 
(9. 7. 1). Soma is his brain. Dyaus and Prthivi are his two jaws. 
Vidyut is his tongue. Maruts are his teeth. Revatl and Krttika are 
his neck and shoulders respectively. Gharma is the portion of the 
neck on which yoke rests. His universe is Vayu, His heaven is 
krmadra^ (9. 7. 4). Syena^ is his breast. Atmosphere is his belly. 
Brhaspati is his, hump. Brhatis are his breast bones. The wives of 
the gods are his side bones. The attendants are his ribs. Mitra and 
Varuna are his two shoulders. Tvastr amd Aryaman are his shanks, 
arid Mahadeva is his fore legs (9. 7. 7). Indrani is his buttock. 

V ^ It may be a bull or a cow. 

* An obscure word. Comment of Ssyana is not available on this hymn* 
Griffith and Whitnky leave the word without translating it. The f>ddapdiha 
separates kf^na and dr a. Hence Whitnby conjectures it to mean black- runner. 
Dr. Raohu Vira*8 text reads the word as it is. * It is a bird or a sacrifice. 
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Vayu is .his tail. Soma hij hair. The Brahman and K^satra are his 
two hips and force is his thighs. Dhatr and Savitr are his knee joints. 
The Gandharvas are his legs. The Apsarasas are his dew-claws, 
Aditi IS his* hoof. Thought is his heart. Wisdom is his liver and 
ceremony is his vein, puritat (9. 7. 11). The stream is iiis womb.* 
The rain is his teats. Thunder is his udder. His hide is all 
expansive# His hair are the herbs. His form is the lunar mansions, 
'fho god-folk are his intestines. Men are his bowels and demons are 
his abdomen (9. 7. 11-16). He is Agni when sitting; the two Asvins 
when standing up; Indra when standing eastwards; Yama when 
standing westwards and Savitr when standing northwards. He is 
king Soma when he obtains grass. He is Mitra when he is looking. 
He belongs to all gods, when he is being yoked, to Prajapati when 
yoked and he is everything when released (9. 7. 18-24). 

He is thus very minutely described. I'here is a regular order 
in his description. He is identified in his various parte with about, 
thirty-two prominent deities, with Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, gods and 
demons. The only aim of the poet in giving this random identification 
is to compare different parts of the sacrificial Bull and point out as to 
how^hnany deities reside in the body of the Bull. Ultimately the 
poet concludes that all forms of the cattle come to him, who knows 
the omnipresence of the Bull. This Bull is given away to a Brahmana. 

(15) SAl5v (9. 3). 

A house is given to a Brahmana. While giving it over, it is 
dismantled. It can be carried, wherever the receiver desires to take 
it, or he may continue to live therein (9. 3. 24), It is not a toy house 
as Whitney^ wants to suggest, but rather a temporary shed built 
with leaves, bamboo and grass, which can be dismantled and carried 
elsewhere, like a modern tent. This Sala is deified. 

Sala is possessed of all chosen things (9. 3. 2). With the help 
of Indra, the parts of the house are separated (9. 3. 2). Sala has been 
.described as the auspicious mistress presiding over the house (9. 3. 6). 
riie Divine Sala {devl said) is the store of Soma, hall of Agni, 
chamber for the ladies and the seat of gods (9.3.7). ihe most 
exalted Prajapati fashioned Sala for progeny (9. 3. 11). Fhe Brahman 
and the Kavis fashioned the House (9. 3. 19). Varuiia closes the 
doors of Sala in the night and Mitra opens them m the mornhig 
(9. 3. 18). Indra and Agni are invoked to defend the Sala which 
is the seat of Soma (9. 3. 19). In the dwelling having two, four, six, 
eight or ten sides, Agni lies like an embryo (9, 3. 21). She is pnayed 
to grant long life to the giver and receiver of .the Sala (9. 3. 9), and 
to* be rich in progeny (9. 3. 13), food and pailk (9. 3. 16). Within 
Sala are fire and water, which are the doors of fta (9.’ 3. 22). To the 
greatness of Sala, homage is paid (9. 3. 25-31). 

' AV on 9. 3. 1. 
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Thus Sala is a deity, protecting the Hfe and property of the 
householdc^r. This Sala can be removed anywhere, built as it is 
from the bamboos, grass, rushes and leaves. It has got several^ apart- ^ 
ments which are required in the performance of a sacrifice, such as- 
havirdhdna^ agnisdla, wives’ chamber, sadas^ and a chamber for the 
gods (9. 3. 7). It thus seems that the offering of such a Sala to a 
Brahmana is reminiscence of a sacrifice. The apartments,*which are 
qormally constructed in a sacrifice are offered to a Brahmana. 

(16) A cow WITH HUNDRED RICE-DISHES (10. 9). 

A cow is killed and is offered along with hundred rice-dishes 
to a Brahmana, The offering of such cow and rice-dishes is superior 
to the offering of Agnistoma and Atiratra sacrifices (19. 9, 8-9). 
Indra first gave this offering of a cow, which brings welfare to the 
sacrificer and destroyer of his enemies (10. 9. 1). The mouth of the 
•cow is bound by the priest before it is killed. The cow is killed with 
the pressing stone. When killed, the cow becomes the holy mother. 
Its skin becomes the vedi (altar) and hair, the bfirhis. The hair of the 
tail of the cow become the sprinkling and its tongue becomes the 
cleansing matter, 'i'hus becoming clean, the cow with .hundred 
rich-dishes goes to the heaven (10. 9. 2-3). The offerer of such 
offering goes to the heaven and wins for him those worlds, which are 
heavenly and earthly (10. 9. 6). The killers of the cow guard it. 
Also the Vasus, Maruts and Adityas protect the cow from the right, 
left and behind, respectively. The gods, the Fathers, men, Gandhar- 
vas and Apsarasas also guard the cow (10. 9. 8-9). The cow yields 
to the gods, stationed in the heaven, mid-air and on the earth, milk, 
butter and honey (10. 9. 12). The head, mouth and various parts 
of the body the cow thus offered yield to the sacrificer curd, milk, 
butter and honey (10. 9. 13-24). 

Rice grains are cooked in milk and divided into hundred parts. 
These are offered along with the cow, hence the offering is called 
^aiaudand gauh, Fhe cow thus becomes a divine being, going to the 
heaven and yielding even to the gods all prosperity. 

(17) A BARREN cow (Va^A, 10. 10). 

A cow killed and offered in the sacrifice, not only becomes a 
holy being, but becomes a deity and resides in the heaven. Vasa is 
a barren cow,, which is to be offered to a Brahma^. Vasa is deified. 

I'he cow protects the sky, earth and waters (10. h\ 4). She is 
the head of the sacrifice and is possessed of a thousand streams. She 
has got Soma in her (10. 10. 3). Gods breathe in her (10. 10. 5). 
Her feet are tl^e sacrifice; her milk is the food and her breath is 
svadhd. She is the wife of Parjanya and her breasts are lightning. 
Agni and Sqma entered in her. She yields water, rich lands, king- 
" dom, food and milk (10. 10. 7-8). Here Vasa is conceived as the 
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deity of* rain fertilizing 'the* earth. The righteous one, Vasa, was 
called by the Adityas, when Indra made her drink a thousand vessels 
^of Souia. Bull (Vrtra) called Va^a, hence Indra got angry and 
took away all her milk, which was Soma and \vhich was kept in three . 
vessels in the firmament. X^sa took back the Soma kept in vessels, 
when Atharvan, consecrated sat on the golden barhis, Va^a thus 
being unifed with Soma became superior to the Gandharvas, Kalis 
and The ocean. She was also united with Vata and all winged 
creatures. She ruled and danced over the Res and Samans. The 
auspicious one was united with Surya and the sight bearing all^ 
excellent lustre. The righteous one stood decorated with gold when. 
Samudra, becoming a horse mounted her. At this time, when all 
auspicious ones were united with her, who was De^tri, the Divine 
Instructress and Svadha, Atharvan the consecrated priest sat on the 
^golden barhis (10. 10. 9-17). 

Va^a is Immortality. People worship her as Yama. Vasa is all * 
gods, inen^ Asuras, Fathers and seers (10. 10. 26). Rta is set in her, 
as also the brahman and penance (10. 10. 33). She became all uni- 
verse^ All that Surya sees is she (10. 10. 34). From the hump of 
the irahman a|, drop went up. From that she was born. She is thus 
born of the brahman (10. 10. 19), She is the mother of the Ksatriyas 
and svadhdf the food of the Pitrs. From her were born the weapons^ 
and thought (10. 10. 18). From hor mouth came tho gdthds (songs), 
from nape-bones came strength. From her belly sacrifice was bom 
and from her breasts the rays (10. 10, 20). Plants were born of the 
stomach of the cow (10. 10. 21), 

Va^a entered into the belly of Varuna. Brahma priest called 
her up from that place. When she came out all were afraid ot her 
(10. 10. 23). 

Va^a is the all-footed sacrifice. She yields milk to the giver (of 
Va^a) abundant milk (10. 10. 27). Her seed became fourfold-waters, 
amrta, sacrifice and creatures each one quarter (10. 10. 29). 

Va^a is omnipresent. She is Dyaus, Prthivi, Visnu and Prajapati. 
Vasus ^ and Sadhyas drink the milk of Va^a and worship it 
(10. lo'. 31). 

Some milk her for Soma and some for ghee. 

Those who offer Va^a reach the heaven (10. 10, 32). 

Thus Va^a is a deity. She creates all worlds and is omnipresent. 
All deities reside in her. Atharvan, the divine seer was present at 
the divine sacrifice when Soma, the milk of Va4a was offered. Jlliis 
speaks of the intimate connection between Atffarvan and the sacrifice 
and gift of Va§a. When sacrificed, she becomes an omnipotent deity 
.and when offered as a gift to a Brahmana, ^he reaches him to the 
highest heaven. 

^ Whitney aitiends the text yajHe irito the Jqjiie. Even without emendation the 
tense is clear, 'yajna was the missile of Va^.* 
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(18) Va^a Gauij (a barren cow *12. 4). 

Vasa gauh, a barren cow shpuld be allowed to stay in the cow- 
stall for three years. After this period she must be given away to a 
Brahmanii, on whom she showers blessings. If she is still retained in 
the house or killed in the house, all calamities fall on the house- 
holder (12. 4. 16). 

Va^a is the cow of the gods (12. 4. 2). She is born with the 
Brahmanas for the gods (12. 4. 10). She is a deposited treasure of 
the Brahmanas (12. 4. 14). Gods ask her through the mouth of the 
Brahmanas (12. 4. 20). Narada with full knowledge, together with 
gods drove her away as his own^ (12. 4. 24). Ihe cow, being 
charged with divine power is capable of destroying the cattle and 
descendants of the person, who does not give her to the Brahmanas 
when asked for (12. 4. 25). The Brahmanas really speaking ask her 
for Agni, Soma, Kama, Mitra andVaruna (12. 4. 26). 

The cow, who is the deposited treasure of the gods, after three 
years stay in the house of her owner, desires to go to her place. She 
manifests herself, when she desires to go. Sfie produces desire in 
the mind the Brahmanas to ask the householder about the cow. ’ She 
has communications with gods, wlio invite the Brahmanas to ask for 
her (12. 4. 29-31). 

The giver of the cow gets all his desires in the realm of Yama, 
and when the cow has been denied when asked for, the world called 
Naraka comes to him (12. 4. 36). She milks poison for him, who 
refuses her (12. 4. 39). 

From the sacrifice the gods shaped out the Vasa cows. Out of 
them Narada selected one horrible cow, by name, Vilipti.^ I he gods 
were not sure whether she was Vasa or not. So Narada told them 
that she was the best of the Vasas (Vasatama) Brhaspati asked Narada 
about the varieties of Vasas. Narada replied that there were three 
Vasa cows, viz., Viliptya, her mother” and Vasa (12. 4. 41-47). 

Bheda"^ did not give Vasa to Indra, who asked for her. As a 
punishment the gods cut off' all ins chances of winning superiority 
(12. 4. 50). 

Vasa is the mother of the Rajanya, the Ksatriyas. In the begin- 
ing only, she was ordered to be so (12. 4. 33). By giving Vasa to the 
Biahmanas, Rajanya does not incur the wrath of his mother 
(12. 4. 32). 

Thus Vasa is an ordinary cow, biit if she remains barren for 
three years, she must pot be kept at home, but must be given to the 

^ Tnia interpretation is jbased on Ludwig’s erneudation of vidydt into vidvdn. 

2 ppp reads vilapatim * lamenting *. Vilapti means anointed or besmeared. 

* Who remains barren after giving birth to one calf. 

* Macdon&ll and Keith, Vedic Inder, Vol. II, p. Ill, point out that he was 
irreiigioua and leader of the non-Aryan folks. 
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Brafhmapas.’ She is claimed to have divine mind, by whkh she com- 
municates her desire *to quit her house to the gods. ,K§triya is 
a child of Va^a, who is of three kinds. The mention of Narada, 
a sage?; is se-en for the first time in the AV. All this deification and 
glorification is for giving gift of a barren cow to the BrahmSipas, who 
may kill her and offer in sacrifice. 

(19) Odana or rice-dish (11. 3). 

Odana, the cooked rice is deified. It is a personified divine 
being. All deities form the different limbs of the personified rice. 
Brhaspa»i is the head of the Odana and the Brahman is its mouth. 
The heaven and earth form its ears, Surya and Candramas are its eyes; 
Odana is a living being. The seven sages are its Prana and Apana. 
'Phe mortar and pestle required for pounding the rice grains are its 
sight and desire respectively. The winnowing basket is Diti, and 
Aditi holds it, Vata sifts the rice grains. The whole liwng and non- 
living world is symbolised in Odana. All iron and copper are the 
flesli and ‘blood of Odana. The ashes, remaining after cooking, the 
rice form tin. Its cbnplexion is gold. Its smell is like blue lotus. 
ThQ* thrashing floor is the receptacle. Its shoulders are the two 
sphyas}' Thep ear-shafts are its spines. Its entrails are the tethers and 
its intestines are the leather straps. Thus right from the time the 
seed of rice grows up in the fields due to rain, till it is cooked and 
placed in a plate, all functions afe symbolized for its glorification 
(11. 3. 1-10). 

Odana is thus the symbol of the energy and life of the things, 
living and non-living on this earth. 

In the jar of PrthivI the rice grains are boiled and the heaven 
is the lid of the jar (11. 3. 11). Rc, Siman, Yaju and Atharva Vedas 
carry on the process of boiling (11. 3. 14-15). Brhat and Rathantara 
sdmans form the stirring stick and ladle respectively (31, 3. 16). A 
plate of five holes is used for taking the rice (11. 3. 18). By the 
^offering of such Odana to the Brahmanas, all worlds, which are 
obtained by the performance ol yajnas'^ are secured (11. 3. 19). In 
the Odana reside the ocean, heaven and earth® (11. 3. 20) and in the 
portion remaining after offering the rice {uvehista) six times eighty 
gods (four hundred eighty, 11. 3. 21),* ^ 

Odana is not the ordinary rice. It is the Great Creator contain- 
ing both the subject and object of the action of cooking (11. 3, 31). 

* SSyapa explains this term as the part of a cart. Whitney translates it 'as 
‘ splints *. Griffith renders it as * wooden swords \ whk:h form the sacrificial *mpU-» 
tnents. See 11. 3.9. 

* • The emendation accepted by Whitney, viz., ycyHavatas for yajHaiaBas is un- 
necessary. 

* Ihe rain water comes from the ocean, goes to the sky and fertilize the earth, 

which produces ^he rice-grains, ^ e 11. 7. 

14 • * 
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Odana. has all limbs, joints and body complete in itself 
(11. 3. 32). It is thus universal and Omnipotent cause, v^hich 
maintains the whole world. 

Odana is the support of the lord, who is the basis of the < 
.universe (11. 3. 50), Prajapati fashioned thirty-three worlds^ out of 
this Odana (11. 5. 52). He created thci sacrifice for the knowledge 
of the worlds (11. 3. 53). 

The Paippalada Sakha-version of this hymn* (11. 3), contains 
more discussion on the theological interpretation of the eating of 
Odana. 

^ Odana thus, is the personified, deified and elevated material cause 
of the universe. 

(20) Pavitra Sava (6. 19). 

Krsara is the rice cooked with sesame. It is offered to the 
Brahmanas for the sake of purification. Savitr is called upon to 
purify the giver by his impulse (sava) and purificatory powers 
(6. 19. 3)." 

(21) Paunah^ila Sava (6. 30). 

Honey mixed with barley is given to the Brahmanas. The gods 
ploughed on the bank of Sarasvati, barley mixed with honey for 
Manu. Indra was the lord of the furrows and the Matuts were the 
ploughmen. I’he barley thus produced is mixed with honey and is 
deified. It is given to the Brahmanas.^ 

(22) Urvara Sava (7. 104). 

A cultivated field is given to a Brahmana. It is compared with 
cow rich in milk and having constant calf. It was given by Varuna 
to Atharvan. 

'Phus in all Sava sacrifices some gift is given to the Brahmanas. 
The gift thus given is deified and glorified as the mighty divinity, 
which brings the heaven to the giver. The gifts consist of objects such 
as rice, rice and sesame, house and cultivated field or animals like 
cow, bull and goat. The process of offering is less elaborate than the 
regular sacrifice, but the fruit of the offering is equal or more 
efficacious than that of the sacrifice. These gifts are all given to 
secure svarga or the highest heaven, the world of Light. To glorify 
"knd popularize this new technique of short and effective Savas, the 
Atharvanic poets glorified the gifts and elevated to the level of the 
highest divinities. 

It is also interesting to see how the Atharvanic poet has elevated 
the remaining part of f;he brahmaudana offering. 

^ Tfee worlds are thirty-three, which are occupied by the thirty-three gods, viz. 
eight Vasus, eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas, Prajapati and Va^ap Cf. AB 1. 10. 

* Cf. The AV edited by Dr. Raghu Vira, hymns 16. 53-58. 

* Kau^ika 66, 16 informs about this Sava. Thougli the text does not warrant the 

use of Kfsara. * * See Kau^ika 66. 15, 
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(23) \JCCHISTA (11. 7). 

Ucchista is the remnant of the Brahmaudana offering/ It is 
.turnecT into* the highest cause of the universe, in which everything 
resides. Ucchista is the basis of all existence. All things in thef 
universe bearing name and Tform, being and non-being {sat and asat) 
are set in» the remnant (11. 7. 1-3). Whatever breathes and sees is 
produced from it (11. 7. 23). Indra, Agni, heaven and earth, water, 
ocean, the moon and wind, Mrtyu, Prajapati are set in the remnant 
(11. 7. 1-3). Surya shines in it. The day and night reside in it. 
Nine earths, oceans and skies are set in it (11. 7. 14). He Is the 
father of all existence, which breathes (11. 7. 16). The gods, in* 
heaven, the Fathers, human beings, Gandharvas and Apsarasas are 
born of it (11. 7. 23, 27). 

The remnant is the source of the Vedas and sacrifices. Rc, 
Saman andYaju are produced from it (11. 7. 5). All» parts of the. 
Saman are in it. The Samans such as Aindragna, Pa vain ana, Maha- 
namnl and Mahavrata are in it (11. 7. 6).^ All major sacrifices- are 
in it. They are: Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Agnistoma, Arka or Cayana, 
yVsvaVnedha, Satras, Agnihotra, Ekaratra, Dviratra, Sadyaskri, Prakri, 
Ukthya, Catilratra, Pahcaratra, Sodasi, Saptaratra, Visvajit, Abhijit, 
Atiratra, Sahna, and Dvadasaha. All those which are once set in the 
immortality are fixed in it. Also those sacrifices, which are 
out of practice, being very elaborate and costly are in it 
(11. 7. 6-12). 

Immortality, power, kingship, and success, are all set in it 
(11.7. 18). Delights, joys, enjoyments and all those who enjoy are 
also set in it (11. 7. 26). 

Thus the remnant of the Brahmaudana Sava, as Sayana points 
out, or of any sacrifice is cooked offering. It is the origin of all 
existence on the earth and the Creator of the universe. The 
traditional poet Atharvan thus shows that sacrifice or even the remVi- 
ant of the sacrifice creates and maintains the universe. All Vedas 
and sacrifices are the outcome of the remnant. The idea behind this 
deification and glorification of the remnant, seems to be to give im- 
petus to the Sava-form of sacrifices, which are simpler and less 
costly and which are purely Atharvanic in origin. 

(24) Astaka (3, 10). 

, Astaka is another Atharvanic sacrificial deity. It represents the 
8th day after the full moon, Ekas^ka is the 8th day in the darjj: half 

, ^ Cf. Sayaijia on 11 . 7. 1. He quotes from TB 1 . 1. 9. 1 to show how the remn- 
ant of the Brahmaudana offering, when eaten by Aditi, produced Dhitf and Aryaman. 
He pdmts out that in the AV, food, or Odana is treated as the cause of the universes 
Cf. Mundaka 1.1.8. 

* Mahanamni is also called Sikvara Siman. MahSvrata is a group of five Samans.^ 
such as Rdjana, Gayatra, Bfhat, Rathantara, and Bhadra. See Sayai^ia ibid. • 
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of the month of Magha.’ This rite contains twenty-one offerings.* 
It is rite in honour of the Fathers.^ The day marked the beginning 
of the new year and the end ©f the last year. The As^ka or 
Ekastaka is deified. 

She is the daughter of Prajapati (3. 10. 13). She is the first 
dawn. She becomes a cow in the house of Yama (3. 10. 1). She is 
the wife of the new year (3. 10. 8). She is also the wife of the gods. 
Xhe gxis are rejoiced to see the Astaka, as a cow approaching on' the 
eve of the new year. She (the eve of the new year) is the model of the 
new year. The Astaka moves among others as a firmly established 
deity. Great powers and glories are in her (3. 10. 2 4). The great 
god Indra is born of her. Indra on account of her penance, overcame 
Vrtra. Her other son is Soma (3. 10. 12-13). She is invoked to 
grant wealth, progeny and abundance of food. 

The basis of deification is the day of the new year. She is thus 
the wife of the new year and also of gods. A prayer to the first day 
of the new year is offered to bring plenty of wealth, progeny 
and food. 


XI 

In this chapter 1 have described the demons and the evil spirits 
in the AV. d’he demons or the evil spirits are by their very nature 
malignant and hostile creatures. Their purpose is to harass men and 
women, to cause diseases or to feed upon the raw flesh. They 
possess tremendous power, whicli ordinarily cannot be overcome 
without the help of the Atharvanic spells. 'Fhese spells of the 
Atharvanic priests expose them and immediately make theiii declare 
themselves. They carry on their activities in darkness and in con- 
cealed ways. The Atharvanic priest exposes them and brings them 
under his control. He kills them or compels them to go elsewhere. 
I'he poet boasts that all pUdeas in the village run away as soon as the 
Atharvapic priest enters it. 


(1) Atrins 

These are the greedy demons. They rise in troop^ ...v, 
of'night on the new moon day (1. 16. 1). Agni, Mitra and Varuna 
drive them off with flames (6. 32. 3). Indra and Soma pierce them 
f8. 1. 1-5). Agni knows the races of these secret greedy creatures 
(1. 8% 4). The amulet of lead overcomes the Atrins (1. 16. 3). The 
amulets of jangida and conch, chase away and overcome them (2. 4. 3, 
4. 10. 2). 


' See MACIIONFI.L and Kbith, Vedic Jn4e», Vol. I, pp. 119, 157. 

* See Kauiika 138. 13. ^ See Sa/apa on 3. 10, 1. 
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(2) Atras 

These are also the demons \yho were born of the intestines of 
the Va4a coW (10. 10. 21). The holy cow has the Atras as its stomach 
(9. 7. 16). 

(3) and '•(4) Asura and AsurI 

The^ words occur nearly sixty times in the AV. The word 
Asifra is used in the AV to denote a mi^yhty god, as an epithet of 
Varuna and Agni (4. 15. 12, 5. 11. 1, 5. 27. 1) and demons. The 
female of Asura is AsurI. Asuri is conquered in fighting for 
the sake of the gall of the Suparna, who was born first and had 
deposited it in the trees. Syama or Asuri plant is a remedy against 
leprous spots. This remedy was first made by Asuri' (1. 24. 1-4). 
By means of sauvarcala plant, Asuri attracted Indra to herself from 
the gods (7. 39. 2). Thus Asura women knew the magical and 
medicinal plants and their use. The Asuras also were* adept in the 
knowledge of magic and medicine. They used to conceal their 
medicines under thc^ ground so that the gods would not find them 
out. The moisture in the anthills used against fiux and wound is 
kept secretly by them (2. 3. 3). Pippali was buried by them under 
the earth (6. 109. 3). The Asuras possessed a very lustrous elephant 
(3. 22. 4) They possessed mdyd or magic. The gods took mdyd 
from them and became famous (3^ 9. 4). The crowned king has the 
name of the mighty Asura^ (4. 8. 3). By means of the mdyd of the 
Asuras one can assume different forms (6. 72. 1). In addition to the 
mdydy the Asuras possess excellent intelligence and lustre (6. 108. 3, 
6. 7. 2-3). The Asuras have iron nets and practising magic they 
roam about with iron hooks and ropes (19. 66. 1). 

The Asuras are a class of beings mentioned along with gods, 
men and seers (8. 9. 24), In spite of the usual rivalry between the 
gods and Asuras there are some common relations. The medicine 
for curing poison, the water in the anthills, is the daughter of the 
Asuras and the sister of the gods (6. 100. 3). In the battle against 
the Asuras, the Angirasas took a very important part. The gods 
attached the Asuras on the earth (12. 1. 5). Brhaspati, the son 
of Ahgiras, a deva^ made the Trisandhi thunderbolt for destroy- 
ing the Asuras (11. 10. 10). With an oblation, he made effecti\^ 
thunderbolt for destroying them (11. 10. 12). Tndra is usually 
the destroyer of the Asuras (2. 27, 3). He makes them hand- 
less (6. 65. 3), Indra takes the help of different amulets for killing 
them. The amulets of pdtd,^ pratisara and apdmdrga were used by 
l^im in overcoming them (2, 27. 3, 4. 10. 4). The Asura attacking 
the embryos of the pregnant women, is black, hairy, born \^ith tuft 
and snouted (8. 6. 5). 

' See Whitney, ibid p. 24 and Bloomfield, ibid pp. 268-69. Also compare the^ 
commentary of Sdyana on 1. 24. 1. * See SSyapa on this 
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Thus tlie AV represents the Asurac as 'a cjass of beings along 
with the gods, men and seers. They are hostile to the gods. They 
are mighty and lustrous and highly intelligent creatures. A^girasa 
Brhaspati devised a missile for their destruction. They possessed 
magic, which the gods afterwards learnt. So is the case with their 
knowledge of medicine. They are black and hairy and capable of 
changing their appearance. The part played by Ahgirasa Brhaspati in 
destroying them is significant. The cities of the Dasyus were shattered 
by Ahgiras (10. 6. 20). 

(5) Godless Men 

Godless person (adeva) assails the sacrificer and destroys the 
sacrifice (6. 6. 1). The godless person plots against the pious man 
and also offers a sacrifice. Agni is invoked not to carry his oblations 
(5, 8. 3). Agni conquered the godless magic {adevl mdya). With his 
flames (8. '^.^24). The godless persons thus offered sacrifices and 
practised magic without invoking the gods. Thus they form an 
object of contempt from the men believing in gods. 

(6) ApvA 

She is a female deity presiding over sin.^ She causes colic pain in 
the stomach (9. 8. 9). 

(7) AND (8) Panis and Dasyus 

Occur in the same way in the AV as in the RV. 

(9) KravyAd 

The word refers to either the flesh eating or funeral fire,^ or 
the devils, who eat raw-flesh. The Kravyad giving out loud cries go 
out hunting for their prey on the new moon day (4. 36. 3). They 
harm the human beings by lying concealed in the drinking water 
during day or night (2. 29. 8-11), They kill the human beings by 
smelling and licking (8. 6. 6). They go in search of raw flesh 
(8. 3. 2). They are ordered to go to the place where the darkness 
goes (2. 25. 5). 

(10) Kimidins (1. 24) 

These are the evil spirits, which go out in search of their prey.” 
Dayana considers them to be the thieves.^ They are the associates 
of demons called Yatus. They hurl their missile against their 
victims. They are asked to eat their own flesh (4. 1. 24. 1-4). 

; (11) YATUS, YATUDHANAS AND YATUDHANIS 

Yatu means demonic witchcraft or demons. Yatudhana and 
Yatudhani are those mak and female demons, who practise demonic 

^ Cf. SSyaria on 3. 2. 5. * See under Agni. * Cf. Nirukta 6. 11. 

Sec on 2 . 24. 1. He also considers these to be those who cause pain or torture* 
Cf. 1. 28. 23. 
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witfchcraft. ’ Sarabha, Serabhaka, Sevrdha, Sevrdhajia, Mokra, 
Anumolcra,i)arp^, Anuisarprf, Jurni, Upabda, Arjuni, and Bharuji are 
the names of Yatudhanas/ They are asked to go back to their 
destination. They are also asked 'to eat those who have sent them 
’(2. 24. 1-8). There are demonic witchcraft-makers looking like dogf 
owl, eagle, vulture or caknavdka bird. Indra is invoked to smash 
them all with his bolt (5. 29. 8, 9, 23, 24). Yatus are mentioned to . 
be the limbs of Skambha (10. 7. 18). The limbs of Skambha form 
their universe, which is mysterious like the Yatus. All Yatus obey 
the commands of Rohita (13. 4. 27). 

Yatudhanas are the evil spirits or sorcerers. Agni is often in- 
voked to cha5e them away (1. 7. 8). The Yatudhana has families^ 
children and leads householder’s life. Brhaspati and Soma pierce 
them (1. 8. 3). They are deceitful (1. 28. 1). A magical plant 
sadampuspd exposes them (4. 20. 6). 

(12) Kanvas 

These are a class of demons. They drink blood and take ^way 
the vitality of the body. They devour the embryos. They take away 
the^life of the beings. They are driven away to the mountain and to 
the place, where darkness goes (2. 25. 2-5). It is rather strange that 
Kanvas are also a respectable and pious family of sages. 

(13) Raksas'Or RAksasas 

I'hese demons cause trouble to the people during night time. 
The flames of Agni during the night or the rising of the sun in 
the morning disperses them (4. 52. 1, 8. 3. 24). Atharvan killed the 
Raksasas with the ajairngt plant (4. 37. i). Various amulets are used 
for expelling demons. The amulet oijangida (2. 4, 4), the amulet of 
ten trees (2. 9. 1), the amulets of conch and apdmdrga. (4. 10. 2, 
4. 19. 3). kill them. They are the godless demons, who bear the 
heads of monstrous magnitude on their shoulders (12. 3. 43, 8. 6. 18). 

(14) Vrtra 

Agnis are present in Vrtra, who seems to mean here a cloud 
(3.21.1). The sun as the maker of the day is born of Vrtra (a clou?). 
The earth chose Indra and not Vrtra as her lord (12. 1. 3/). Th^ 
word Vrtra occurs in the AV about 90 times mostly with Indra in the 
20th book. 

\ (15) SadAnvAs 

These are a class of evil spirits. They are the daughters fti the 
evil spirits Canda or Mahgudi. I'hey are voracious, bold and 
asailing. They produce one monotonous found. They reside in 

^ See SSyana on 2. 24. fdr the fanciful interpretations of these names. They 
may be their proper names. * 
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cow- 9 talls, axles, barns of corn and the bottom of the houses, along 
with Sadi, , a spirit of destruction and other Jfemale demonic witch- 
craft-makers, They are born of Dasyus and sent by heridifary 
diseases or men (2. 14. 1-6). According to Yaska^ they ?re sc^' called 
because they produce constant sound. 

(16) GrAhI 

She is an evil spirit which catches persons with her four snares 
(19. 45. 5). She catches the joints of a person and thus causes 
rheumatism (2. 9. 1). When the husband of a woman dies, her house 
is infested with this evil spirit (12. 2. 39). 

(17) Demons aitacking a pkegnant woman. See under Baja. 

(18) Pi^Acas 

These are the demons other than Yatudhanas.* They fly in the 
mid-air or sky. They consider the earth as their lord. They move 
invisible. A magical plant, sadampufpd makes them visible and 
subdued (4. 20. 6, 9). They haunt the villages and plot against the 
t\ien, cattle and property. They vanish from the village as soon as 
the powerful Atharvan priest enters it and they plot no- further 
(4. 36. 7-8j. They erect a sort of enclosure around them. Agni 
shatters their enclosure and makes them visible (5. 29. 3). Tliey 
devour the flesh and spirit of the person infested by them. They have 
eyes, heart, tongue and teeth. Agni pierces their eyes and heart, 
bores tongue, and destroys teeth (5. 29. 4). They have wives and 
children. Fhey injure a person, while he is taking raw, cooked, or 
mixed food. They also penetrate him through milk, butter-milk, or 
the corn, obtained from the uncultivated soil. L\ing in the lair of 
the Yatus they infest a person through his drinking water (5. ^9. 6-8). 
The bloody Pij^acas eating flesh thus harass creatures day and 
night. They corrupt the mind of a man (5. 29. 9-10). Thus the 
body and the spirit of the man gradually sinks down and he looks 
like one suffering from yaksma^ consumption, ihe fuel of tar^tdgha 
offered in the fire, makes the Pi^acas leave the body of the person 
(5i 29. 15). 

19-21. Simida (4. 25. 4), Kesin (11. 2. 18) and Kalakanjas 
(6J,80. 2) are also among the demons mentioned in the AV. 


^ Cf. Niiukta 6. 30, 


* Cf. on 4. 20. 1. 
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AgiJistya, 338 
Agiii, 205 
A’hgirasy 338 
Aja» pa5caudana, 400 
Aja4j*ngi, 353 
Ajaudana, 395 
Atithi, 301 
Atim}tyusava, 396 
Atras, 409 
Atri, 339 
Atrins, 407 
Atharvan, 339 

'Atharvaveda, the parts of, 336 
Aditi, 311 
Ana<;Juh sava, 397 
Apacits, 371 
Apamarga, 351 
Apv§, 410 
Apsarases, 332 
Abhivarta, 364 
Amayasya, 318 
Arka, 362 
Arjunakanda» 3v9 
Arbudi and Nyarbudi, 377 
Aryaman, 312 
Arundhati, 355 
Arati, 330 
Avisava, 395 
A^vbttha, 363 
A^mavarman, 381 
Alvins, 237 
Astaka, 407 
Asura, 409 
Asikni, 346 
Astfta amulet, 362 
Angirasa, 338 
Anjana, 367 
Atharvapa, 339 
Adityas, 311 
Apah. 270 
Abayu, 347 
A^apala, 333 
Asuri. 346. 409 
Indra, 217 
Ucchi^ta, 407 
Uttgnaparni, 363 
iJpajikS, 374 
Urvarasava, 406 
U9a8, 235 
lilbhus, 340 
R^abha. 398 
R^ia*. 337 
Odana. 405 
^udumbara, 363 
ikanva. 341 
Kapva, creeper of, 349 
Kapyas, 411 
Karktsava. 397 
Kavi, 341 
KaSyapa, 341 
KravySd, 410 


I Kama, 319 
Kala, 320 
Kasa, 369 
Kimidins, 410 
Ku^iha, 353 
Keiavcrdhini, 347 
Kytya, 375 
Krimi, 372 
Gandharvas, 331 
Grahl, 412 
Guggulu, 357 
Catu^iarSvasava, 395 
Candra, Candramaa, 315 
Cipudru, 355 
Jahgi(^a, 364 
Jariman, 334 
Jala^a, 371 
Jayanya, 369 
Jivanti, 348 
Jivalfi, 348 
Takman, 369 
Tala^a, 3’47 
Tila, 349 
Tu§lika, 357 
Trayamana, 334 
Trisandhi, 378 
Tva?t|*, 329 
Tvigi, 335 
Darbha, 360 
Da^avfk^a, 364 
Dyavapi*thivi. 269 
Diti, 318 
Deva, 307 
Devajana, 307 
Dhamani, 374 
Dhanapati, 328 
Dhatf, 312 
Nak^atra, 313 
Navagvas, 342 
Nfirada, 342 
Nitatnl, 355 
Nirrti, 330 
Nyastika, 356 
Papi and Dasyu, 410 
Parpa, 359 
Parihasta, 362 
Pavitrasava, 406 
Pa§upati, 328 
Pata, 350 
Papman, 331 
Pitfs, 255 
Pippali. 355 
Piiacas, 412 
Putudi u, 348 
Puru§a, 322 
Pu^ m, 234 
P}thivi, ;^63 

Pf^ni and Pfsnigau, 398 
Pfiniparpi, 350 
Paurpimasi, 317 
Pauna^illasava, 406 
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Parjanya, 2ii6 

PrajSpati, 327 

Fhala, 365 

Baja, 358 

Balasa, 369 

Bi§kil2, 329 

Drhatsaman, 342 

Bi'haspati, 325 

Brahmaudana, 392 

Brahmagavi and BrShmana, 382 

Brahmacarin, 304 

Brahrnajaya, 382 

Brahmasyauda^ia, 396 

Brahmanaspati, 324 

Bhaga, 312 

Bhumi, 263 

Bhrgu, 342 

Madhu, 349 

Madhuka^a, 380 

Madhula, 349 

Manu, the garment of, 376 

Manyu, 333 

Maruts, 285 . 

Mekhala, 359 
Medha, 335 
Mitra, 228 
Mftyu, 252 
Yakima, 368 
Yajha, 386 
Yamini, 385 
Yatis, 343 
Yama, 249 
Yava, 357 

Yatu, YatudhSna and YdtudhanI, 410 

Rak^as and Rakyaaaa, 411 

Ratri, 314 

Rudra, 278 

Rohini, 351 

Rohita, 222 

LSk^a, 354 

Vajra, 37^> 

Varana amulet, 365 
Varaiia plant, 351 
Varanavati, 351 
Varuna, 280 
Varcas, 334 
Vatia, 404 
V&c, 335 
Vacaspati, 324 


Acts, Vedic, 336 
Amulet, golden, 366 
*^.:mqur, 377 
BuIL^ 86. 400 
Cow ^barren, 402 

Cow^ vvith hundred rice diahes, 402 
Cows, 384 
Dice, 377 

Dog, h-avenly, 385 
Drum, war, 365 
Head and heart of a lover, 376 
Herb to make impotent, 356 


, Vfijin, 385 
Vatt, 287 , > 

Viyu, 289 
VSatoepati, 328 
Vidyut, 278 
Viraj, 323 
Vivasvat, 236 
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Viivakarman, 328 
Vidvajit, 334 
Visvedevas, 307 
Vi^Spa, Vi§5pika, 372 
Veda, VedamatS, 336 
Vena, 310 
Vttra, 411 
VairOpas, 343 
VrStya, 291 
Vrihi, 357 
Sahkha amulet, 36? 

Satavara amulet, 361 
Sami, 348 
Sara, 345 
Sala, 379, 401 

j5imida, Ke^in, Kalakahjas, 412 
Syena, 385 
Saktu, 358 
Sadampu9pa,'»352 . 

Sadanvas, 411 
Sabha, 328 
Samiti, 328 
Sarasvat, 335 
Sarasvati, 334 
Savitj-, 229 
Sahasrakapcja, 349 
Sita, 381 
Sinivali, 318 
Sisa, 367 
Surya, 231 
Surya, 237 
Su^apa, 329 
Su§a, 329 
Soma, 315 
Skambha, 321 
Smara, 333 
Svapna, 330 
Svargaudana, 393 
SrSktya amulet, 360 
Harima, 371 
Hrdyota, 371 

II 

King, 381 
Man, godless, 410 
Metres, Vedic, 336 
Plants to grow hair, 356 
Plants to recover virility, 350 
Poisons, 372 
Rats, iucui^ta, etc., 385 
Serpenls, 372 
Speech, divine, 336 
Teeth of a child, 376 
Tiger, wolf and thief, 386 
Triple amulet, 36 > 


A^.B.—Abbrivation of the works not referred to in the footnotes. 

Kau^ika ... Kau^ika sCltra^ JAOS XiV. 

PPP ... PaippalSda ^khg of the AV edited by Dr. Raghuvira* 
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